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‘if Says France And 
a: =6hU. S. Can Learn 





‘t From Each Other 
an 
Marcel Knecht, Famous French 


“a Publisher, Talks To Insur- 





iland ance Men Here 

id is ots 

an) LUNCH AT THE VANDERBILT 
oun: zene 

vhett B) Presidents of Many French Insur- 
ched. ; 25 
onget ance Companies Are _ Distin- 
these guished Men, Says Visitor 
neral 

5 for Marcel Knecht, one of the most in- 
y be fluential newspaper publishers of France, 
lient’s 

my and the secretary-manager of the morn- 
all be Wm ing paper of Paris which has the larg- 


est circulation—its daily issue exceeds 
1,200,000 copies—came to this country 
with Ambassador Claudel recently to 
make one of his visits to American 
friends, and he has been busy since ar- 
tival attending luncheons which have 
been given in his honor by many repre- 
sentative American interests. 
It was the turn of insurance to play 
host at the Vanderbilt Hotel on Friday 
noon of last week and to meet the dis- 
tinguished French newspaper man and to 
hear him talk of France were gathered 
» some of the leading men of the insur- 
ance fraternity. 
The Guests 

Among these guests were Fred H. 
Ecker, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life and former president of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce; Ern- 
est Sturm, chairman of the board of the 
America’ Fore Companies; Wilfred 
Kurth, vice-president of the Home and 
former president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Cecil F. Shall- 
cross, United States manager of the 
North Dritish & Mercantile; Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; E. E. 
Rhodes, president of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America; Julian S. Myrick, 
President of the National Association of 
Life | nderwriters; Roger B. Hull, 


pe ging director of that association; 
also f. A, St. John, president of the 




















National Surety; R. R. Brown, president 

of the American Surety; Edson S. Lott, 

eh nt of the United States Casualty ; 

Sab in R. Moray, vice-president of the 

a ney rd A. & I.; John McGinley, man- 

J oe oo, © the Travelers; Peter M. Fraser, 

ve, Mis a. nt of the Life Underwriters As- 

ee gy of New York; Clarence W. 
‘lark, 5 obbs of 


the 


National Council of 









ndemnlf Workmen’s Compensation; H. P. Jack- 
float WS Son, president of the Norwich Union; 
super Jesse White, vice-president of the Great 
cineerit ME American; E, C. Lunt, president of the 

F surance Society of New York; G. C. 
a eat ee of the Provident Mu- 
ican SMM Of Fred S. 4 lodgett and O. J. Wallin 


De W; James & Co.; and Carroll L. 
on itt, assistant United States man- 
Ser of the Urbaine and the General, 


(Continued on page 21) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 











SUCCESS 


in life insurance underwriting is largely the result of 
individual effort. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa, with its enviable record 
in low net cost and service to policyholders, with its 
wide range of policy contracts and unusual sales equip- 
ment, offers splendid assistance to individual effort. The 
close relation of the Home Office to its field force is of material advantage 
to those who represent the Equitable Life of Iowa in the field. 





Agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa are able to offer their prospects 
the widest possible range of life insurance service. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 


1867 SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


1927 





























The Liberating Highroad 


Byroads may be peaceful pathways, but they do not lead to ambitious 
destinations. Fear keeps many from joining the great procession that 
moves along the highway to success. They mistakenly fear they lack 
ability, and they shelter themselves in a salaried position whose future is 
not satisfyingly bright. Life insurance salesmanship is a liberator of such 
men. Cast:out fear, have faith that you are as capable as other men, learn 
how fine an opportunity life insurance provides, and then leave the by- 
way for this highway on which thousands and thousands are happily and 
safely traveling. 


Confer with the nearest Penn Mutual General Agent, or write direct 
to our Home Office, if you are ambitions, industrious, and desire success. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Founded 1847 

















E. A.Woods Was A 
Master Mind In 
Production Field 


That It Will Be Impossible to Re- 
place This Genius Is Con- 
sensus of Opinion 


SHOCK TO UNDERWRITERS 
Carried $1,000,000 on Own Life 


Life in Addition to Many 
Other Policies 








One of the biggest creative brains that 
American business has ever known 
stopped working when Edward A. 
Woods died in Pittsburgh last week, fol- 
lowing an attack of appendicitis and 
heart disease. He was 62 years old. 

The news of his death was a bombshell 
to life insurance men, especially to those 
who had seen him at the National As- 
sociation’s convention in Memphis where 
he was as active, resourceful and inspir- 
ing as ever, and where he was devoting 
most of his time to seeing that the new 
American College of Life Underwriters 
was safely launched under the auspices 
of the National Association. The college, 
which is to sponsor examinations which 
will result in the awarding of the de- 
grees of Certified Life Underwriter, was 
his latest baby, and he was president of 
the college. He took as much interest 
in it as he did some years ago in pro- 
moting the Carnegie School of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship, the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and other co-op- 
erative, educational and managerial 
movements in the business. 

Death was a Shock 

When the news became public the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
was bombarded with telephone messages 
asking for details of Mr. Woods’ death, 
facts about the funeral and expressing 
condolence sentiments. 

These were followed by a flood of tele- 


. grams from National Association com- 


mitteemen and officers and from execu- 
tives of life companies. Most every- 
body in life insurance who is anybody 
knew and admired E. A. Woods person- 
ally, and thousands of other life men had 
heard him make one or more of his ex- 
traordinary eloquent and _ informative 
speeches. He made hundreds of ad- 
dresses, rarely spoke from notes and 
could talk on any subject as he was a 
man of the widest reading and culture. 
In recent years he spoke more on the re- 
lations of trust companies to life insur- 
ance and vice-versa than on any other 
topic and he wrote a book on the sub- 
ject in association with a prominent 
Pittsburgh banker, a volume which had 
the endorsement of the trust division of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 
The widespread interest in his death 
was also evidenced by the telegrams 
(Continued on page 12) 
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“The Proof of the Pudding is the Eating” 


Service is a much hackneyed word these days. 


It means little to the broker or surplus writer who 
has not actually experienced it. 


Increasing numbers of the brokers and surplus 
writers of New York are learning that combined with 
“M & H”. that word “service” means something real to 
them. 


For example, here is the actual record of how six of 
the many cases passed through this office recently: 


Policy Delivered 


Amount Application Received to Broker 
50,000 November 22 November 26 
5,000 ws 23 ™ 26 
75,000 26 " 29 
100,000 0 29 December 2 
3,000 x 30 “3 2 
5,000 December 1 - 3 


It will be noted that the small cases received the 
same service as the large ones. 


If you are not among the many friends we have 
made through “M & H Service”, we shall be glad of an 
opportunity to demonstrate that service to you. 


It is our method of “Building by helping to build.” 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 
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Phoenix Mutual Has California Attacks 
Old Coolidge Policy Missouri’s Actuary 
WAS ISSUED IN 1868 FOR $1,500 BLOCKING EXAMS CHARGED 





President’s Right to “Dirt Farmer” An- 
cestry Backed by Grandfather’s 
Pedigree on Life Document 





President Coolidge’s right to his “dirt 
farmer” pedigree, should it ever be 
questioned by any one envious of the 
wholesome regard in which he is held 
by the country’s rural population, now 
has documentary support of the most 
authentic kind from the library of the 
Fhoenix Mutual Life. 

A librarian of the company, browsing 
a few days ago among the archives at 
the home office in Hartford, came upon 
a yellowed life insurance policy written 
in 1868 on the life of Calvin G. Cool- 
idge, “farmer,” of Plymouth, Windsor 
County, Vermont, grandfather of the 
present occupant of the White House at 
Washington. 

This early Calvin Coolidge was then 
53 years old and the $1,500 protection he 
purchased on the “straight life” plan 
cost him $80.70 a year. It was payable 
in a lump sum to his estate ads bene- 
ficiary, for that modern institution, the 
life insurance trust, had not yet been in- 
vented; nor, apparently, was there then 
any bank to urge the necessity of mak- 
ing a will, for Mr. Coolidge died intes- 
tate. But the money, fortunately, fell 
into capable hands, for the court ap- 
pointed John C. Coolidge, the Presi- 
dent’s father and also a farmer, as ad- 
ministrator of the estate. There appears 
to have been no other life insurance. 

Calvin G. Coolidge, in his application 
for the insurance, was described as six 
feet one inch in height, “erect and 
healthy in general appearance,” though 
he weighed but 145 pounds and his chest 
measured only 37 inches. It was_ set 
forth that no physician had attended him 
in the preceding twelve years. 

The policy issued to Mr. Coolidge as 
a result of this application was num- 
bered 31,012, for the Phoenix Mutual 
was one of the earliest of American 
companies and then had been in busi- 
ness for seventeen years. 


JUDEA’S SUCCESS 








Since Its Organization Last May It Has 
Paid For Ten Millions; Meeting 
Here Wednesday Night 
The Judea Life’s organization had a 
meeting at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Wednesday night. The com- 
pany was organized in May, 1927, and 


in that short time has reached $10,000,000 
of outstanding insurance. Colonel Fran- 
Cis Stoddard, Jr., former superintendent 


of New York, is counsel for the com- 
pany, 





DR. J. P,. MUNN TESTIMONIAL 


Former President of Company Has De- 
voted Fifty Years of Service to 
United States Life 
Agents of the United States Life will 
give a testimonial to Dr. John P. Munn, 
chairman of the board and former presi- 
dent, by making a special production ef- 

fort this month. 


Dr. Munn came to the company fifty 
years ago as a medical examiner. He 
becani 


» medical director; then president. 


is influence has always been kindly and 
helpful, : 


TRINKLE MAY RUN FOR SENATOR 


Former Governor of Virginia is Now 
Vice-President of Shenandoah Life 
‘ ef Roanoke 
lee once are current in Virginia polit- 
: eh es that Governor E. Lee Trin- 
the She 1S b nse active vice-president of 
he se a oah Life of Roanoke, and 
is soe Ormer Governor of the State, 
sehen re to run for the U. S. Senate 
a arter Glass when the latter 
mes up for re-election.. 








Speaking of Gifts— 


Here’s a suggestion which, followed out, 
would please not only the recipient but the 
giver as well. 


What greater gift could a wife and 
mother receive than proof of her 
absolute security against want, 
whatever might happen to the 
family provider? 


A Prudential Life Insurance policy 
is ideal as such a safeguard. 


This Company’s Ordinary Agencies, 
located in all larger cities, offers 
an unexcelled service to brokers. 


The Prudential 


SS . 
hanen ae Insurance Company of America 
HAS THE ig 


STRENGTH OF’ 


cieraman’ Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 





Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 











Outgrowth of Coast Examination of 
Continental Life’s Collateral Loans; 
Idaho’s Blunt Continental Report 





Within a few minutes after Chairman 
Caldwell had gotten through the opening 
routine of the Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion at the Astor Tuesday Insurance 
Commissioner Detrick of California threw 
the meeting into a state of suppressed 
excitement by attacking Actuary R. E. 
Daly, Missouri Department. His on- 
slaught was based on interlocking collat- 
eral loans between the International Life 
and Continental Life, both of St. Louis. 
He charged the Missouri Department 
with blocking real examinations of those 
companies, but said he absolved Commis- 
sioner Hyde who is ill. 

“T here and now serve notice on Mis- 
rouri that California will proceed to pro- 
tect the interests of the California pol- 
icyholders and will examine these two 
companies as of December 31, 1927,” he 
said. “Also no rush examinations by 
Missouri, as recent practice of that de- 
partment, I have been told, will prevent 
these examinations. Every state except 
Missouri will be invited to participate if 
they will agree to stick to the end and 
are able to furnish competent exam- 
iners.” 

This attack grew out of an Interna- 
tional Life examination made for Califor- 
nia by Prof. A. H. Mowbray in Novem- 
ber, 1926. The same month the report 
was presented to Insurance Commission- 
ers and a sub-committee, including Hyde 
of Missouri, was appointed. Later, 
Hyde said he would correct the condi- 
tion. Commissioner Detrick suggested 
to Colonel Button of Virginia a joint de- 
partmental examination of the compa- 
nies. He claims that Daly later made 
an examination and Detrick asked the 
convention a number of questions, in- 
cluding when the Missouri report would 
be published and whether the Continen- 
tal Life had about 250 foreclosures, prac- 
tically all on farms. 

At a meeting of the examinations com- 
mittee following the Detrick statement, 
Actuary Daly defended the Missouri De- 
partment. Deputy Commissioner Rath- 
bun of Missouri gave a statement to the 
press declaring the comity of states doc- 
trine had been upheld in the courts; de- 
nying that the Missouri Department had 
been derelict, and asserting it was pro- 
tecting the policyholders. 

A report from W. W. Scott, special 
examiner of Idaho, about Continental 
Life ownership and affiliations and pre- 
pared for the Idaho commissioner came 
before the examination committee. It 
discussed the relations of Ed Mays, the 
Continental Life to the Grand National 
Bank, the Grand National Co., the Con- 
tinental Securities Co. and the Inter- 
Southern of Louisville. Mays bought the 
Continental from E. P Melson in 1922. 
The Grand National Bank has $6,600,000 


of deposits. The Grand National Co. de- , 


scribed as “a convenience corporation” 
is owned by Mays and associates The 
Continental Securities & Holding Co. 
was formed for the purpose of holding 
Continental Life stock. The Inter-South- 
ern owns 21% of the Continental’s capi- 
tal stock. In April investments and rec- 
ords of the Continental Life were moved 
to the Grand Union Bank whcre Mays 
has headquarters. 

The Missouri Department has given 
the Continental time to adjust its affairs 
and the other commissioners will wait 
until after the first of the year before 
their joint examination. 





DIDN’T PASS RESOLUTION 
A resolution offered in the Commis- 
sioners’ examination committee to en- 
dorse the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment did not pass. 
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They are the Aitna’s wide 
variety of printed adver- 
tising material 


N and near New York 
City there are seven 
general agencies of the 
fEtna Life Insurance 
Company. All believe in 
and work with the idea of 


giving the agent all possible Tragedy, a 


support and cooperation. 











The Aitna’s Silent—but forceful—Salesmen 


Metropolitan AE tna-izers 
use them constantly as sales 
assistants 


the need. They give a pros- 
pect the facts and figures, 
typed in the form of a 
loose-leaf booklet, of the 
particular coverage most 
vital to him. 


There are tna Selling 
Presentations, de luxe bro- 


Throughout the tna’s - One of the 36 folders  Chures, illustrated, eac h 


metropolitan- organization 
this cooperation includes, 
very prominently, advertising ma- 
terial which has clearly displayed its 
ability to help the agent sell. 


There are Etna Standard Folders, 
opening to an impressive size — 
15 x 9 —but designed to fit, when 
folded, a standard envelope. They 
are printed in two and three colors, 
liberally illustrated, attractive. In 
this series of 36 folders, practically 
all of the Etna’s policies are covered 
in a clear, easy-to-understand way. 


‘ 


New York offices have great faith 
in /Etna Individual Pres- 


in the AEtna Series 


covering in detail the things 
people want to know about 


. various policies. One, “The Un- 


seen Partner,” has often been spoken 
of as one of the finest books printed 
on business insurance. 


Newspaper advertisements, circu- 
larizing material, booklets, window 
displays, souvenirs—these are 
others of the many advertising helps 
which the Etna’s metropolitan or- 
ganization (offices listed below) are 
putting at the disposal of their 
agents and brokers. 


The Etna’s direct advertising pieces 
— silent salesmen —are 


entations. These are pre- Etna Life valuable assistants. Any 
pared to help the agent Insurance Company tna office will introduce 
in fitting the policy to | Hartford Conneéticut them to brokers. 






A strong Aitna organization serving New York and vicinity 








J. P. Graham, Jr. R. H. Keffer - T. M. Searles 
16 Court Street 100 William Street Essex Building 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City Newark, N. J. 
H. C. Hubbell R. E. Goewey E. A. Muller L. O. Schriver, pro tem. 
110 East 42d Street 391 East 149th Street 225 Broadway 225 West 34th Street 


New York City Bronx, N. Y. New York City New York City 
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Wonder What Bank Of Italy Will Do Next 


Some Facts About Greatest Bank Outside of New York City Which Has Stirred Agents’ Association by Its 
Insurance Production Activities; It Has 282 Branches and Is Growing Constantly; 


Whenever an Eastern insurance man 
meets anyone from the Pacific Coast he 
is pretty sure to get an e-rful about the 
Bank of Italy. It is also true that every 
issue of a Coast insurance newspaper, 
following a convention of insurance 
agents there, has something to say about 
resolutions passed by such conventions 
in which the entrance into the insur- 
ance business of the Bank of Italy and 
the extension of its production activi- 
ties are deplored. 

Formerly the chief agitation in insur- 
ance production circles against the 
Bank of Italy was among the fire agents, 
but at the Memphis convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers some resentment was expressed ow- 
ing to new affiliations between tlie B-nk 
of Italy’s insurance manager and some 
of the prominent general agents cf the 
Coast, which would result in the Bank 
of Italy turning leads over to general 
agents and dividing commissions. There 
was also some talk of a separate or- 
ganization on the Coast of life insur- 
ance agents, the main purpose of which 
was to combat the Bank of Italy’s in- 
surance incursion. 

as 282 Branches 


It is the size, the influence and the 
various places where the Bonk of Italy 
operates which aroused the agents to 
feel that here was a competitor which 
would take from them a lot of business 
they ordinarily would control. This is 
easily understood when the Bank _ of 
Italy’s position in the financial and busi- 
Ness community is explained. The Bank 
of Italy and its sister corporations, the 
Bancitaly Corporation and the National 
Banitaly Co. have a total capital invest- 
ment of approximately $500,000,000 with 
a market value in excess of one billion 
dollars. As there are 282 branches in 
California of the Bank: of Italy it can 
be seen that the situation is one that is 
. extreme interest to all insurance peo- 
ple. 

This $500,000,000 capital does not in- 
clude the capital investment of the 
Bowery & East River National Bank, 
which at the present time is approxi- 
mately $11,000,000. The East River Na- 
tional Bank was merged with the Bowery 
Bank and the resources of this com- 
bined bank exceed $100,000,000. So far 
tothing has been done in the East about 


; Msurance production. 


The Bank of Italy, by the way, “t the 
Present time has $132,500,000 of U. S. 
Sovernment obligations. These include 
U. S. Liberty bonds, U. S. bonds for 
securing circulation, U. S. Treasury bonds 
and U. S. certificates of indebtedness. 


What Is Really The Life Insurance 
Attitude 

A correspondent of The Eastern 
Underwriter has made an investigation 
the life insurance production sitra- 
tion with the Bank of Italy and he sends 
this paper the following report: 
he life insurance department of the 


ban‘ is handled by the Americommer- 

cial Company, a subsidiary of the Bank 

of Italy, 

des few months ago the life insurance 
D; 


“partment of the company referred to 
a. reorganized and a responsible man 
Kn ability and life insurance experience 
Vas placed at the head of the depart- 
re A new system was worked out 
y him, which so far as I can see is the 
est ‘Bank Plan’ that I have heard of. 

2 4 of the Bank of Italy accep*- 
ca rokerage business or appointing its 
representatives under a brokerage 


License, as is frequently done, the leading 
life insurance agencies of this city have 
bcen invited to recommend a limited 
number of their leading underwriters, 
the business produced by them to be 
credited equally to the underwriter and 
the manager of the life insurance de- 
partment, he having made a _ contract 
with the life insurance companies in- 
terested. 

“Upon information given by the man- 
ager and at his suggestion the under- 
writer solicits certain bank customers, 
the underwriter considering the infor- 
mation given being werth half of his 
commissions, first year and renewal, on 
account of the business written. 

“T am advised that about two millions 
of business has been written upon this 
basis and that the new business is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

“T am well acquainted with the man- 
ager and believe he is conscientious in 
his work and in his belief, which seems 
to be backed up by the bank, -that 
through this system exceptionally good 
service is being rendered to the bank 
patrons who are in need of life pro- 
tection. 

O.her Banks May Follow Suit 

“T am also advised that the manager 
has made contracts with some twenty- 
odd companies or life agencies in this 
city. Under these contracts, as suggested 
above, he is working on a fifty-fifty 
basis with the individual life underwrit- 
ers recommended by the various life 
agencies referred to. 

“The whole scheme has been dis- 
cussed more or less by the Life Man- 
agers Club and many of the managers 
and general agents. There seemed to be 
quite a diversity of opinion. I think the 


Contracts Made With More Than 20 Life Companies 


general opinion is that banks should not 
engage in life underwriting directly or 
indirectly, but in view of the fact that 
the Bank of Italy is a national institution 
not affected by the laws of California, 
and that it is going ahead with this de- 
partment, which seems to be agreeable 
to a limited number of managers and 
general agents, others have fallen in line 
as a matter of self protection; that is, 
they feel that if the business is to be 
given out it is reasonable that they 
should have their share of it. 

“Personally, I do not think the system 
will be discontinued until the companies 
themselves refuse to accept this kind of 
business. In fact, I am told that other 
national banks are considering following 
suit. There is a statute in this state which 
prevents state banks from engaging in 
the life insurance business in cities of 
over ten thousand in population.” 


The Fire Insurznce Attitude 


‘lhe present attitude of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents (fire 
agents) was given to The Eas‘ern Un- 
derwriter this week by the secretary of 
that association as follows: 

“The Bank of Italy since Argust has 
endeavored to obtain agents for all of 
its more than 280 branches in Califcrnia, 
and six groups of fire insurance com- 
panies started accepting appointments. 
After ascertaining the facts this associ2- 
tion reminded all the companies of the 
conference agreement between compan- 
ics and the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, taking a position against 
the extension of appointments by insur- 
ance comp2nies of financial institutions 
to act as agents. 

“Scme groups wjthdrew prior to our 








Our Position As To Insurance 





By JAMES A. BACIGALUPI, President Bank of Italy 


The Bank of Italy has not changed its original position with respect to 
the subject of insurance, and we have assumed that the long standing policy 
of the institution, effective for nearly a quarter of a century, was fairly well 


understood in insurance circles. 


In our relationship with other banks, from the earliést days of our 
organization, it was observed that in these other institutions some individual 
—(or frequently two or three individuals)—-actually in the employ of the 
bank, derived an added revenue by acting as an insurance agent or broker. 
Insurance that was written in connection with transactions between the bank 
and its customers yielded a commission to the bank employe, in his capacity 
as a representative of the insurance company. 

In esatblishing our statewide system of branches, with its two hundred 
and eighty-two branches throughout California, we have acquired many 
banks in which this situation respecting insurance existed. However, the 
practice was not in conformity with our policy of operation, since we have 
always insisted that employes of the bank must devote themselves exclusively 
to its activities, and have no separate or personal outside enterprise. More- 
over, we felt that the insurance commissions referred to did not legitimately 
belong to the individuals, but rather to the stockholders for whom they are 
working. The business was secured by virtue of the fact that the bank was 
concerned in the transaction and whatever pro‘it resulted should accrue to 
the benefit of the bank’s stockholders, rather than to the employe. 

This, in brief, is an outline of the policy concerning which you have 
asked. It is simply the application of the basic principle upon which the 
institution is founded, and that has prevailed in every circumstance from 
the time it was first uttered by our founder, A. P. Giannini, nearly twenty- 


five years ago. 


The Bank of Italy will be operated for the benefit of its stockholders 
and customers, and not for the personal enrichment of its individual officers. 





Courtesy of “Literary Digest’ 
A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder Bank of Italy 


convention on November 3-5, 1927. 
Others apparently are waiting to see 
vhat -ction agents world like, but all 
have since notified the Bank of Italy of 
intention of cancelling. Business of 
these agents hrs been refused by prac- 
tic-lly all ccmpanies, but records in the 
St-te insurance office today show that 
the Northwestern National, not previ- 
onsly interested, has filed applications for 
eight licenses Appointments to the 
n-mber of 189 made prior to our No- 
vember convention are all being with- 
drawn. These appointments by the 
Northwestern National start replacing 
ce necll*tions. 

“Our convention did not p7ss resolu- 
tions directly naming the bank, but 
adopted a statement of principles and a 
general resolution on the subject.” 

So much has been said by insurance 
men about the Bank of Italy’s insurance 
-dventures thit The Eastern Underwrit- 
er asked Jemes A. Bacigalupi, president 
of the Bank of Italy, if he would not 
give this paper a stitement on the sub- 
ject. This statement is printed else- 
where on this page. It is the first state- 
ment thot President Bacigalupi has made 
to an insurance newsp1per. 

How A. P. Giannini Founded Bank of 
Italy 


Because so many insurance men are 
net familiar with the Bank of Italy, The 
I»stern Underwriter will devote the rest 
of the space in this article to telling 
how it came about and something about 
the career of A. P. Giannini, its founder. 

A. P. Giannini was the son of a fruit 
n-ddler. As a very young man A. P. 
Giannini went into the fruit commission 
bsiness and by the time he had reached 
the age of thirty-one he had arranged 
to retire from business. However, he 
accepted an invitation to become a bank 
director, which turned out to be the big 
turning point of his life. 

He and the powers dominating the in- 
stitution did not agree on what he re- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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D. F. Houston In 
His Carolina Days 





Belonged to College Class Which Turned Out Many 
Successful Men; Much Was Expected of 
Him and He Soon Made Good 


By W. W. BALL, Charleston (S. C.) “News and Courier” 








Editor Ball, who is one of the best 
known newspapermen in the South- 
east, knew David F. Houston, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, when the 
latter was a young college man in 
South Carolina. He has followed the 
various steps of his career with in- 
tense amterest. 

@Asked “by. The Eastern Under- 
wtiter to tell of Mr. Houston as he 
knew him in young manhood, Mr. 
Ball wrote the accompanying vivid 
“human interest” story. 
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DAVID FRANKLIN HOUSTON 


David Franklin Houston, known to his 
boyhood friends in South Carolina as 
“Dunk,” was brought up in Darlington, 
a county town of 1,500, people in the 
1880’s, which always has had more men 
of cultivation and high qualities of lead- 
ership than most villages have had, 
though he was born in North Carolina. 
D. E. Hydrick, later an associate justice 
of the state Supreme Court, was the vil- 
lage schoolmaster and prepared him to 
enter the junior class in the South Caro- 
lina College (now university), at Colum- 
bia, which he did in September, 1885. 
Houston held Hydrick, who was only five 
or six years older, in high regard. 


Houston came to college a_ robust, 
broad-shouldered, black-haired youth 
with dark eyes that twinkled with humor. 
He had powerful physique and perfect 
health and was a rotten baseball player. 
Football had not arrived in South Caro- 
lina. 

In those days a boy who had $350 a 
year for college had $100 to spare for col- 
lege luxuries. Houston had not a penny 
of the hundred and had to worry for 


always neatly dressed in clothes that 


fitted. 
Universaily Respected in College 

In college everyone respected him and 
everyone liked him. He was temperate 
and had a sense of humor with a pro- 
pensity to tease. But everyone liked 
him. He was. never in a scrape, with 
faculty or others. He had neither time 
nor money to waste. The class of twen- 
ty that was graduated in 1887 included 
some rather strong men, seven of them, 
including Houston, came to be profes- 
sors or presidents of colleges, and two 
or three others distinguished lawyers. 
Seventeen of the twenty are living and 
seven or eight of them are in “Who's 
Who.” Six were graduated with aver- 
ages above 90%, and of them Houston 
was fourth. He was not a plodder, but 
he was methodical. He was scarcely ever 
absent from a lecture, never unprepared, 
never took a chance that he wouldn’t be 
called on in an oral quiz. 

One year after his graduation he was 
a tutor in the college. I know little about 
his career as superintendent of the Spar- 
tanburg schools further than that he was 
a successful executive and popular in the 
community. He could have held that 
position as long as he liked, of course, 
and gave it up, I believe, to go to Har- 
vard, as soon as he had saved enough 
money. 

He was not active in college politics, 
though literary society honors came to 
him unsought. He went to church as 
regularly as Sunday came, at least once, 
and probably belonged, to the Y. M. C. A. 
without running it. He was a good col- 
lege speaker, not a college orator. 

He was a balanced young fellow of 
correct principles, a gentleman in stand- 
ards and manners, of common sense, in- 
tellectual tastes, and plenty of ambition. 
Of his “crowd” forty years ago he was 
probably the man for whom an experi- 
enced observer would have predicted the 
greatest career—and that he has realized. 





JONES AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 





State Mutual General Agent in N. Y. 
Passed Last Year’s Mark on Nov. 
28; Expects Good Gain 
On November 28 Robert L. Jones, 
general agent for the State Mutual in 
New York, passed his paid-for produc- 
tion record of last year. In fact, on that 
day he jumped his volume $150,000 ahead 
of the former mark. As Mr. Jones puts 
it, “All business that we get from now 
on will be ‘velvet.’” This agency, inci- 
dentally, has represented the State Mu- 
tual for thirteen years in New York City 
and has always been high among its 

leaders. 





ENGLER HEADS NEW AGENCY 


Frank I. Engler, for many years with 
Barron G. Collier Corporation, street 
car advertising, New York, has left that 
organization to head the new agency in 
Louisville of the National Life & Acci- 
dent of Nashville. Engler has leased 
offices in the new Heyburn building at 
Fourth and Broadway. Temporary quar- 
ters will be arranged on the second floor 
until the regular suite can be completed 
about March 1. . His office will serve 
Louisville and southern Indiana territory, 
as well as Kentucky, within a reasonable 


the two hundred and fifty, but he was radius of Louisville. 
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HENRY E. NILES 


Making Research Reputations 





Henry E. Niles and G. Gilson Terriberry Doing Fine 
Work for the Holcombe Bureau; Talks at 
Managers’ Conventions Prove of Value 


Two young men who have recently 
come into the life insurance business and 
have made an unusually fine record in 
research work are Henry E. Niles and 
G. Gilson Terriberry, assistant managers 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford. 

They have accompanied John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Bureau, 
to the different managers’ schools which 
the Bureau has run in Philadelphia, 
Memphis, Detroit and other cities and 
have made a fine impression upon the 
managers by their intelligent discussion 
of managerial problems. 


Niles a Johns Hopkins Man 


The careers of these two young men 
follow: 

Mr. Niles came to the Bureau in 1923 
from the research department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. In 
November, 1923, he was made assistant 
manager and statistician of the Hol- 
combe bureau. 

When Mr. Niles was in college he ex- 
pected to go into life insurance or statis- 
tical work and worked in the Baltimore 
Life Insurance Co. during his vacations. 
In 1920 he was graduated from the Johns 
Hopkins University where he had ma- 
jored in economics. He then spent a 
year studying statistical methods under 
Dr. Raymond Pearl at the Johns Hop- 
kins. This was followed by a year abroad, 
which was spent doing special work and 
study in England, Italy, and Germany. 
His teachers were Karl Pearson of the 
University of London, G. Udny Yule of 
Cambridge and Corrado Gini of the Uni- 
versity of Padua. In the summer of 1922 
Mr. Niles spent several weeks in Berlin 
with Professor Alfred Manes, the lead- 
ing insurance authority in Germany, who 
recently visited this country. He re- 
turned to this country and worked for 
the Baltimore Life for a few months, 
then he went to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. In connection with 
his work there he came in touch with 
the Life Insurance Sales Bureau and 
later joined the Bureau Staff. 

Mr. Niles has had charge of all the 
statistical work of the bureau, in addi- 
tion to his executive duties as assistant 
manager. The bureau’s territorial analy- 


sis, lapse survey, cost studies and analy- 
ses, and the rent and salary studies in 
particular have been developed under 
him. 

Mr. Terriberry’s Career 

A Paterson (N. J.) man, Mr. Terriber- 
ry was graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1915 with a degree of Mechanical 
Engineer. While in college he was ac- 
tive in various athletics and was award 
ed the Junior Varsity and Varsity letters 
in crew. After graduation he became as- 
sociated with the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co. for a number of years, first in the 
sales department in New York and later 
in various departments of the principal 
shop which is in Hamilton, Ohio. _ 

In 1916 he served with the 7th New 
York Infantry on the Mexican border 
and in 1918 was graduated from the Field 
Artillery Officers’ Training School ™ 
Louisville as an officer of artillery. Thet 
he became the experimental engineer 0 
of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., and wa 
in charge of the developing of new Spt 
cial machinery, special sales problems, 
and the organization and operation 0 
shop control system. This latter work 
was carried on in connection with a im 
of prominent industrial engineers. 

In 1922 became associated with the I- 
gersoll Building Machine Co. and the 
Potter & Johnson Manufacturing Co, 
sales engineer operating from New York 
In this capacity he handled the enginee™ 
ing consulting and sales work t!roughol 
New York, New Jersey and _ easter 
Pennsylvania. He joined the burtal 
staff in 1925 and was elected assistat! 
manager by the executive committee ™ 
November 1 of this year. 


A SIXTY-YEAR POLICY 
William S. Mead of Indiana Got Union 


Central Insurance at Net Cost 

of $6.07 Annually . 

The Union Central has issued a ea 

circular about the experience 0/ wir 

S. Mead of Spencer, Ind., telling - 

dividend experience of the policy he a 

out when 21 years old and which 1s S*° 

years old. This insurance was 1ssué nt 

1867. It was for $1,000 and the averaet 

net cost per year has been $6.17. Itwe 
Union Central policy No. 397. 
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Two Great Personalities Of Dallas 


Harry L. Seay and Clarence E. Linz of the Southland Life Are Studies in Contrast; Propositions They 
Have Successfully Launched Range From Automatic Telephones To Control and Sale Of 
Department Stores; Their Irrigation Enterprise 


If you were to ask Clarence E. Linz, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Southland Life Insurance Co., when he 
began his business career, he probably 
would answer you promptly, “The day 
I met Harry L. Seay.” 

As a matter of fact Linz actually be- 
gan his business career on the day he 
decided to gather all the money he could 
get together and buy an eleven-story 
building in Dallas. He 
sold it a short time | 
afterwards, with a 
handsome profit; then 
began casting about 
for somethng in which 
to invest his capital 
and profit. While in 
this searching mood 
Linz found a man who 
had an “invention”—a 
telephone which allow- 
ed the person using 
the telephone to dial 
the number correctly 
instead of going 
through “Central.” 

That “invention” 
looked good to this 
young business man. 
Linz was then only 
about twenty-five years 
of age; and with rath- 
er unusual caution for 
a man of his years, he 
asked the advice of 
practically every big 
business man in Dallas 
listed among his ac- 
quaintances. All of 
them told him he was 
“foolish” in even con- 
sidering the question 
of investing his money 
in the telephone in- 
vention. Finally, how- 
ever, he found one 
man who believed the 
idea might be worth 
while. That man was 
Harry L. Seay—then a 
Tsing young insurance 
lawyer. 

orm Company For 

New Telephone 
System 

The proposition was discussed for 
Many months, with the final result that 
oe Paty was organized, to establish 
ted Te system. The company 
rl we ed the Dallas Automatic Tele- 
h ic 9., and Messrs. Seay and Linz 

caded the list of officers. The story of 





on company is a long one, but the re- 
it Ot it, alone, is interesting and im- 
portant 


osha and that is this: The company 
aa - to the Bell Telephone Co. sev- 
al years later and showed a handsome 
= for its originators; and the auto- 
Ye telephone today is being installed 
Over the United States. 
aad many years after the for- 
aie ee the Dallas Automatic Tele- 
the € Ce that Harry L. Seay gained 
hs of the Southland Life In- 
er C 0. and it was but a few years 
notte at, when Clarence E. Linz be- 
Southiond pesident and treasurer of the 
tae and Life, and was placed directly 
Charge of its agency business. 
Contrasts 

oon feature of their associa- 
oo 1€ poe characteristics of the 
ate nt arry | L. Seay being a true 
of the Old South,” a staunch Dem- 


_ One peculiar 





SITS UP AIGHTS THINKIN 
UP WANS TO PLAX SOME 
JOKE- ON HIS BUSINESS 


By LORRY JACOBS, Dallas, Tex. 


ocrat, cautious, conservative; of delib- 
erate manner; naturally cultured; and 
polished by his training at Vanderbilt 
and Georgetown Universities. He had 
had the experience of a very interesting 
and beneficial official career in munici- 
pal affairs, serving as the first fire and 
police commissioner under the commis- 
sion form of government in Dallas. With 
all this, he possesses an unusually well 
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PRINCIPAL VARIETIES 
OF SRAPE FRUIT 
CULTIVATED IN THE US, 
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developed desire for pioneering. As for 
Clarence E. Linz he is fiery, high-strung, 
broadly imaginative and prompt of de- 
cision; a Northern type; a Republican; 
a positive genius in leadership of men, 
believing thoroughly that there is a place 


for both sentiment and clear-cut busi-. 


ness relationship in the conduct of every 
organization or institution, including that 
of life insurance. 

On the first day of their association, 
at least ten of Harry L. Seay’s asso- 
ciates told him that his relationship with 
Linz would not last. An equal number 
of Clarence E. Linz’ friends said to him 
that he had made a mistake in linking 
himself in business with Seay; and 
“7,620 others” have said the same thing 
at various times since then, but the fact 
remains that if you have a_ business 
proposition to present to Harry L. Seay, 
he is likely to say to you, “See me in 
a few days;” and in those few days he 
will most probably talk it over with 
Clarence E. Linz; and if you were to 
present the same proposition to Linz, 
you would perhaps get an even more 
positive reply, “Let me talk it over with 
Harry Seay.” 


Have Much In Common 

With all their different traits, the two 
men have at least three great loves in 
common: their love for the Southland 
Life Insurance Co., (which has been 
their chief business interest through the 
past number of years); their love and 
interest in their families and particularly 
their great love for their respective sons 
—Harry Lauderdale Seay, Jr., and Jos- 
eph Sanger Linz, (who have spent their 
prep school days together); and their 
love, or supreme desire to “start some- 
thing.” 

Their desire to “start somethng” has 
by no means been without results for, 
in their twenty year association “Harry 
and Clarence” have launched many pro- 
jects and have seen them through to a 
successful end, included among this num- 
ber being interests in several Dallas util- 
ities; the control and sale of the ten 
million dollar corporation of Sanger 
Bros., department stores at Dallas, Waco 
and Ft. Worth; also the buying and re- 
habilitation of the holdings of the Amer- 
ican Rio Grande Land & Irrigation Co., 
in South Texas, the largest privately 
owned irrigation enterprise in the world, 
and one which many now predict will 
surpass California and Florida in the 
production of citrus fruit. 


The desire of both of these men to. 


acquaintanceship with practically every 
employe in their institutions. The en- 
couraging of young. men and young wo- 
men has been especially interesting to 
both of them. 
Their Interest In An Agricultural College 
One of their outstanding acts during 
the past few years has been the devel- 
opment of a close relationship with the 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege. For the past three years Messrs. 
Seay and Linz have given, each year, to 
the outstanding agricultural student at 
that institution—a 20 acre farm in the 
Rio Grande Valley, the only requirement 
being that the student live on the land 
and develop it for three years at which 
time it becomes his personal property. 
Both of them watch, each year, with 
keenest interest, the race for the first 
bale of cotton in Texas and it is now 
becoming a regular achievement for the 
American Company at Mercedes, which 
they own, to produce the first bale of 
cotton. The money received as a pre- 
mium for this cotton is turned over to 
the Community Chest or some other 
charitable institution. No less than an 
even hundred young men are now pro- 
teges of the two financiers and proba- 
bly nothing gives them more happiness 
than the success which is coming to 
these various individuals, almost without 
exception. 
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“LINZY SPECIAL ” 
CKEN LIVERS 
FROT ‘EM OUT 


WHEN @& WAITER 
SEES HIM COMING 





s 
so We 7 
fate. HONEY IN THE FRM 


Aside from any 
other _ consideration 
one of the secrets of 
the close and contin- 
ued association of the 
men through the long 
period of years has 
probably been due to 
the fact that their 
chief interest in life is 
the progress made by 
the Southland Life In- 
surance Co. which has 
continued and _ prob- 
ably will continue to 
be their chief love. 

Fine Hosts 

Incidentally, Messrs. 
Seay and Linz are 
great favorites of the 
insurance fraternity, 
which was again dem- 
onstrated when the 
American Life Con- 
vention was holding its 
convention in Dallas at 
the Hotel Baker in Oc- 
tober. Whenever each 
appeared in the lobby 
it was a signal for a 
crowd of company ex- 
ecutives to gather 
about them. They also 
had considerable to do 
with the entertainment 
of the American Life 
Convention and Dallas 
outdid itself in this 
particular. The enter- 
tainment at a country 
club was especially en- 


CAN KEEP 











do big things has led them into a veri- 
table labyrinth of big business in Texas. 
There is hardly an institution which has 
a great deal to do with the civic up- 
building of Texas that has not had the 
name of either Harry L. Seay or Clar- 
ence E, Linz, or both, on its list of di- 
rectors and yet both of them have al- 
ways had time to “carry on” an extended 


joyed. The place was 
packed. A. C. Bigger 
of the American Life Reinsurance Co. also 
had a hand in this entertainment as did 
some others. 

One of the features of the American 
Life Convention was the appearance and 
address of Governor Dan Moody, who is 
young, attractive and worth watching, if 
you are interested in national politics, 
He is a personal friend of Seay and Linz, 
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U. S. Census Occupational Classification 


Government Constantly Trying to Collect Statistics Which Are Needed by Business Men and Others for 
Guidance in Workday Problems; Why the Data Interests Insurance Men 


As a part of the general population 
census of the United States, taken by 
the Bureau of the Census every ten 
years, the census enumerators return the 
occupations of the millions of persons 
engaged in gainful labor. These returns 
of occupations, numbering well over 41,- 
000,000 in 1920, comprise many thousands 
of different occupational designations. 
Since, however, each occupation may be 
designated, or stated, in a number of 
ways, it is quite plain that the total 
number of separate and distinct occupa-~ 
tions pursued in the United States is 
far less than the number of occupa- 
tional designations returned by the cen- 
sus enumerators. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of separate elementary occupations 
reaches into the thousands, and one of 
the problems that confront the Bureau 
of the Census periodically is how to 
classify the occupation returns. What 
shall be the basis of classification, and 


into how many groups shall the returns 
be classified? 


Bases of Occupation Classification 


The possible bases of occupation clas- 
sification are numerous. Occupations may 
be classified according to any character- 
istic which the workers in some have 
and those in others have not, or accord- 
ing to any characteristic the occupations 
have in different degrees. They may be 
classified according to 

1. Age and maturity of the work- 
ers—children’s occupations, and 
occupations of adults; 

2. Sex of the workers—men’s occu- 
pations and women’s occupations; 

3. Nature and conditions of the 
work: 

(a) Extra hazardous, hazardous, 
and non-hazardous occupa- 


tions 

(b) Healthful and unhealthful 
cupations, 

(c) Sedentary and non-seden- 
tary occupations; 

4. Degree of responsibility assumed 
by the workers; 

. Training and experience of the 
workers — apprentices, journey- 
men, masters; 

6. Degree of education or intelli- 
gence required; 
7. Degree of physical strength re- 
quired. 
While all the above bases of occupa- 
tion classification are used, they are not 


ur 


the primary bases of classification fol- - 


lowed by the leading nations. These pri- 
mary bases may be put into two groups, 
as follows: 

1. Industrial bases 

2. Occupational bases. 

Under the industrial form, the worker 
is classified in accordance with the in- 
dustry or service with which connected, 
according to the material worked upon, 
according to the product, or according to 
the use to be made of the product. 

Care Taken In Grouping 

When the basis of classification is oc- 
cupational, the workers may be classified 
according to either— 

(a) Occupational groups or strata, 


or 
(b) The specific processes per- 
formed, services rendered, or 
work done. 

Classification into occupational groups 
or strata may be according to some such 
characteristics as— 

1, Skill, 


By ALBA M. EDWARDS, Special Agent Bureau of the Census 


2. Occupational status, as home 
workers, employers, employes, and 
persons working on their own ac- 


count, or 
3. Position in the industry, as pro- 
prietors, supervisory persons, 


clerical workers, technical work- 
ers, followers of trades, appren- 
tices, operatives (except labor- 
ers), and laborers. 


The most truly occupational basis of 
classification is that according to proc- 
esses performed, services rendered, or 
work done. Here the purpose is to group 
together only those workers performing 
like processes, rendering like services, or 
doing like work. 


Basis of Census Occupation Classification 


The present census classification of oc- 
cupations is the result of a century of 
development. At the first census of oc- 
cupations, that of 1820, the primary 
classification was industrial, pure and 
simple, since inquiry was made only as 
to the number of persons in each fam- 
ily engaged in each of three large in- 
dustrial groups—agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures. No occupation data 
were collected at the census of 1830, but 
at the census of 1840 inquiry was made 
as to the number of persons in each fam- 
ily employed in each of seven industrial 
divisions of work, namely, mining, agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures and 
trades, navigation of the ocean, naviga- 
tion of canals, lakes, and rivers, and 
learned professions and engineers. Evi- 
dently, up to this time, interest was cen- 
tered on the product and not on the 
producers. 


Inquiry was made in 1850, for the first 
time, as to the profession, occupation, 
or trade followed by the individual; but 
the inquiry did not apply to females or 
to slaves. The results of the inquiry 
were presented, first, in an alphabetical 
list comprising 323 occupations, and then 
were summarized under nine broad 
heads. 


At the census of 1860, the inquiry re- 
lating to occupations applied to all free 
persons over 15 years of age, and the 
published results consisted of an alpha- 
betical list of 584 occupations with the 
number of persons engaged in each. 


Finding Occupation of Each Person 


Beginning with the census of 1870, the 
occupation inquiry called for the occu- 
pation of each person, male or female. 
Statistics were reported in 1870 for 338 
occupations, grouped under four general 
divisions—agriculture, professional and 
personal services, trade and transporta- 
tion, and manufactures and mechanical 
and mining industries. The number of 
occupations reported was reduced to 
265 in 1880, and to 218 in 1890. The 
number was increased to 303 in 1900, 
however, and was further increased to 
428 in 1910 and to 572 in 1920. 

This brief review makes it evident that 
there has been no fixed basis of occupa- 
tion classification at the successive Fed- 
eral censuses. At the census of 1820, and 
at the census of 1840, the classification 
was purely industrial. From the census 
of 1850, when individual enumeration was 
first inaugurated, until the census of 
1910, such a large proportion of the oc- 
cupation returns were in general and in- 
definite terms that, in many cases, ex- 
act classification according to specific oc- 
cupation was impossible. Therefore, of 
necessity, the classification followed was, 
in many respects, largely industrial in 
form. Especially in manufacturing in- 
dustries many of the operatives were 


classified under such industrial groups 
as “Cotton mill operatives,” “Woolen 
mill operatives,” etc., without any at- 
tempt to distinguish the different spe- 
cific occupations in each group, such as 
spinners, weavers, winders, etc. As time 
passed, this form of classification be- 
came more and more inadequate either 
to meet the marked changes in the oc- 
cupational activities of the people or to 
satisfy the increased demands for more 
accurate and detailed information about 
these activities. Therefore, at the Thir- 
teenth Census, 1910, an attempt was 
made at a more exact and scientific clas- 
sification. 


The Thirteenth Census Classification 


Since the value of occupation statis- 
tics is largely dependent upon the form 
in which the occupations are classified, 
the basis of classification is of prime 
importance. What should be the basis 
of the proposed new classification? 

What is the ideal basis of occupation 
classification? There is no ideal basis, 
because no single basis will result in 
statistics which will meet all needs. The 
uses to which occupation statistics are 
and will be put are both numerous and 
varied, and any classification which lim- 
its the uses that can be made of the 
resulting statistics is neither ideal nor 
satisfactory. 

After careful study of the classifica- 
tions in use in a number of leading na- 
tions, it was decided that the best basis 
for a classification of occupations for 
general census Statistics is the worker 
and his work and not the industry and 
its product, and, hence, that occupations 
should be classified with respect to the 
processes performed, the kind of work 
done, or the character of service ren- 
dered, rather than according the arti- 
cle made, the materials worked upon, or 
the industry or place where the work 
is done. However, since many occupa- 
tions mean little when considered apart 
from the industries in which pursued, it 
was believed that the best form of clas- 
sification for the United States would 
be an occupational classification with an 
industrial framework. 


In the development of this new classi- 
fication, each important industry, or serv- 
ice group, public service, professional 
service, and domestic and personal serv- 
ice, was taken as a separate unit, and 
each of the specific occupations followed 
by the workers in it was listed there- 
under. The industries were then grouped 
under general divisions of the occupa- 
tional field—agriculture, forestry, and 
animal husbandry; extraction of miner- 
als; manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, etc. 


Nations Moving Toward Specific Occu- 
pation In Each Industry and 
Service Group 


A classification which shows each spe- 
cific occupation in each industry and 
service group—as did, roughly, the de- 
tailed Thirteenth Census classification— 
is the form toward which the classifica- 
tions of many of the leading nations now 
appear to be moving. No other form 
shows so completely the exact occupa- 
tional status of each and every worker; 
and no other form is so well fitted to 
furnish that specific information about 
the workers in each occupation of each 
industry which is demanded in present- 
day studies of occupations. Also, no other 
form lends itself so well to any regroup- 
ing students or others may desire. 


But while the detailed form of occu- 
pation classification used at the Thir- 


teenth Census is believed to be fairly 
satisfactory in the abstract, it was 
shown by Thirteenth Census experience 
to be rather impracticable under the 
actual conditions of enumeration and 
classification prevailing at a_ Federal 
Census of the United States. 


Still Striving for Exactitude and 
Accuracy 


Until much further work has been 
done in studying carefully and describ- 
ing in detail the specific processes per- 
formed by the workers in each particu- 
lar occupation, it will be impossible to 
construct a technically exact classifica- 
tion which will include each specific oc- 
cupation in each different industry or 
service group. And when such a classi- 
fication is constructed, there will re- 
main the difficult problem of following it 
accurately. 


The chief obstacle to following accu- 
rately a detailed classification of specific 
occupations is the great difficulty of se- 
curing the return by census enumerators 
of technically exact designations of spe- 
cific occupations. This difficulty results 
mainly from three causes, as follows: 

1. The great complexity and_ over- 
lapping of present-day industries, which 
makes it impossible in many cases fot 
the census enumerator to determine in 
which of two closely related industries a 
person works. 

2. The lack of knowledge of specific 
occupations and their technical designa- 
tions, on the part of census enumerators. 

3. The lack of knowledge of the spe- 
cific occupations of the breadwinners of 
the family, on the part of wives, chil- 
dren, and servants, from whom enumer- 
ators must secure their information. 

Because of the impossibility of formt- 
lating and following a detailed classif- 
cation showing each occupation in each 
industry, which would have any high de- 
gree of accuracy, either in form or in 
the resultant statistics, it was decided, 
for the Fourteenth Census (1920), to 
give up the detailed form of classifica 
tion of the Thirteenth Census. 


The Fourteenth Census Classification 


The Fourteenth Census classification 
of occupations is the result of a te 
vision of the classification followed m 
the more condensed tables at the Thi- 
teenth Census. The 428 occupations am 
occupation groups of that classificatiol 
were expanded into 572. The expamsidl 
consisted principally in breaking up into 
more nearly elemental groups certall 
composite occupation groups of the Thit 
teenth Census condensed classification. 

So far as practicable, in formulating 
the Fourteenth Census classification, the 
combination of elementary occupation 
was along occupational rather than i 
dustrial lines. In general, all the wotk- 
ers in a given occupation were <roupe 
together without regard to the <ifferett 
industries in which the occupation ' 
pursued. Thus, for example, ali black 
smiths were classified together—those ™ 
the great steel mills, those in the ral 
road shops, and those in the little smith 
ies by the wayside. But it was imprac 
tical to make a separate classificatio 
for each separate occupation. Space af 
cost limits, and sometimes the indefinite 
returns, made combinations necessary: !" 
many cases, therefore, different occup* 
tions were combined; but the aim was" 
combine only those occupations wilt 
are very similar. Examples are: buffets 


and polishers (metal), goldsmiths and 
silversmiths, electrotypers and stereoty?” 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Why I Ran Insurance Articles 





Average Debt Against the Owner-Operated Mortgaged Farm Was $4,004 in 
1925; Farmers Can Make Life Insurance Work for Them; Some Examples 








Senator Capper is publisher of 
“Capper’s Farmer,” a monthly 
periodical of wide circulation and 
great influence in rural commu- 
nitics. It is published in Topeka. 
Recently, “Capper’s Farmer” 
printed some articles featuring 
life insurance for farmers. Sen- 
ator Capper was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter if he would 
not prepare a special article for 
this paper, telling of the plight 
of the farmer, how insurance 
will assist him and the circum- 
stances leading up to the publi- 
cations of the insurance material. 
His article is printed herewith. 

















Farms of this country owe eight bil- 
lion dollars. That is an estimate made 
by the bureau of the census and the 
bureau of agricultural economics. The 
debt is secured by mortgages. Interest 
payments thereon represent a heavy bur- 
den upon about half of the farm own- 
ers of the country. 

In 1925 the average debt against the 
owner-operated mortgaged farm was 
$4,004. If that is representative of all of 
mortgaged farms then the owner of such 
farm is paying, at 7%, more than $280 
a year in interest. That is a heavy 
drain upon his annual income. 

And it isn’t growing any smaller, de- 
spite tendencies toward lower interest 
rates. The farm mortgage debt is in- 
creasing. In 1890 when the first census 
of mortgage debt was taken the total 
amount against owner-operated farms 
Was $1,085,995,960. The census of 1925 
Teported the amount at $4,517,258,689. To- 
day the average farm mortgage is in 
excess of the value of the average mort- 
gaged farm 37 years ago. Then the 
Mortgage was $1,224 and the value $3,444. 
In 1925 the mortgage was $4,004 and the 
Value $9,564. In 1890 the mortgage rep- 
Tesented 35% of the value of the farm. 

Oday it is nearly 42%. 

Size of Mortgages Increasing 

The period of depression following the 
War registered heavy increases in farm 
fete’, debt. I will quote amounts 

Tom typical states as recorded by the 
census. In 1920 the average mortgaged 

arm in Iowa, operated by the owner, 
favied an indebtedness of $9,358. By 

A the amount had increased to $12,586. 
Nebraska recorded an increase of about 

" in the same five years; Illinois, 
$1000; Indiana, $500; Wisconsin, $600; 
“innesota nearly $600; Massachusetts, 
more than $400; Oklahoma, $500; Colo- 
a about $200; Kansas, $1,000; South 

arolina, $300; New York, $400; Ne- 
vada, $1,000; Vermont, $300. 

ot only is the size of the average 
mortgage increasing, and the _ total 
et of the farm mortgage debt, but 
€ number of mortgaged farms is in- 
casing steadily. Every decade has reg- 
istered a gain of 3% or more of the 
ortgaged over the unmortgaged farms. 
th €se statistics are enough to show 

; om the farmer isn’t paying off his mort- 
yo Worse yet, he isn’t keeping 

¢n, What can be done about his debt ? 


Experience indicates he cannot pay it 
out of his income. It cannot be funded. 
The state and national governments can- 
not assume it and even if they should 
that would not be a solution to the 
problem. 

But the farmer desires to pay out. 
Debt irks him. He desires above all to 
leave the home farm clear to his family. 
All his concern for the welfare of his 
beloved ones is wrapped up in that farm. 











wn 


SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


If he were assured the ability to pay 
out, to leave the place clear he Inows 
they can get along. How can he do it? 
How would you do it? 


A Possible Solution 


A friend of mine indicated a possible 
solution. He owned a ranch in Geary 
County, Kansas. I saw him one day in 
July. We discussed the plight of the 
cattle man. He told me he had changed 
his system of raising feeders. It was 
his answer to several years of economic 
disadvantage. He had indications that 
the plan would pay. Two weeks later I 
read of his death. 

I knew his ranch was mortgaged, some 
said for $50,000, others for upwards of 
$70,000. If he had lived he might have 
paid out. But I learned later through 
relatives of his that he had made sure 
that the ranch would be cleared in case 
of his death. He had $100,000 in life 
insurance, enough to eliminate the in- 
debtness and to take care of his wife 
while their children were growing up. 

A farmer in Carroll County, Mo., lost 
heavily during the five years immediately 
after the war. He was 62 years old. 
There was a mortgage against his farm 
and he owed the bank. With favorable 
ratios: between the cost of production and 
market prices he could pay out, but 
would he be guaranteed the necessary 
years? He knew life was precarious. 
He desired to leave the farm clear to 
his wife and two children. With Charles 
E. Brown, former county agricultural 
agent, who recently had become a life 
insurance salesman, he went over his sit- 
uation. They covered the total indebted- 
ness with insurance. The premium at 
the farmer’s age came rather high, but 
even so the amount, applied to the prin- 
cipal in annual instalments would not 
have eliminated the indebtedness in 15 
years. Life insurance was the safest and 


at the same time the easiest way to clear 
the farm in this case. 

And life insurance seems to me to be 
the only way of solving the farm mort- 
gage debt problem of the country. If 
it were possible to cover every mortgage 
with a life insurance policy the present 
indebtedness could be wiped out in a 
generation. This would be an_ ideal, 
which of course isn’t likely to obtain. 
Nevertheless it would be possible to stay 
the increase and probably to decrease the 
indebtedness with only a portion of the 
mortgages covered by policies. 


Insurance Stories Read 


That the farmer would welcome an 
honest effort to solve his mortgage in- 
debtedness in this way is indicated by 
the gratifying response by readers to a 
series of stories on life insurance that 
has been run in “Capper’s Farmer” dur- 
ing the last year. These stories have 
dealt primarily with how farmers are 
making life insurance work for them. 
Editorial representatives interviewed 
agents who were selling farmers and 
talked to policyholders. Wherever the 
agent has been sufficiently familiar with 
the farmer’s problems he has been able 
to work out an effective life insurance 
program that covers liabilities and the 
cost has not been excessive. 

Our first efforts to learn how farmers 
were making life insurance work for 
them were unsuccessful because agents 
told us farmers were too hard to sell. 
Agency managers told us they appreci- 
ated the opportunities in the farm field 
but they could not get their agents to 
work among farmers. Finally, however, 
we found Charles E. Brown, farm reared, 
educated in agriculture, a former county 
agent. He could meet farmers on their 
own ground. He had no difficulty in sell- 
ing insurance to farmers. He helped us 
materially in working up material for our 
series of articles. Eventually, we found 
a few other agents who had succeeded in 
the farm field. 

And how are these farmers making 
life insurance work for them? Their 
first concern is the farm mortgage. After 
that the applications are varied. One 
man provided for eliminating the mort- 
gage, then for a cash fund to clean up 
small indebtedness at the bank, the store, 
funeral expenses and any other items 
that might accrue. Then he took a policy 
which would pay his wife $50 a month 
over a period of years. That $50 a 
month was to hire a man until their sons 
would become old enough to take over 
the place. 


How Insurance Has Helped 


Another considered that he did not 
need insurance to take care of his fam- 
ily, inasmuch as his land holdings were 
extensive, but he did have one farm that 
wasn’t paid out. He took a term policy 
to cover that indebtedness for a period 
of years until such time as he figured he 
would pay off the indebtedness. Another 
man inherited a portion of the old home 
place. He bought the equity of the other 
heirs. He had some insurance but not 
enough to cover the indebtedness. He 
bought term policies for coverage with 
the expressed intention of converting the 
policies when a portion of the debt was 
paid out. A young couple had their 
quarter section clear and were in good 
financial condition. Consequently, they 
did not feel the need for insurance mere- 
ly to provide a cash estate, but both had 
had some educational advantages and 
they were ambitious that their little 
daughter should have a college educa- 
tion. They assured it by taking one of 
the so-called Educational policies. An- 


other farmer had no financial worries but 
was in dread of disability. He, there- 
fore, took a policy of $10,000 which would 
guarantee him an income in case of dis- 
ability. 

Mr. Brown has demonstrated effective- 
ly that farmers can be sold life insur- 
ance. During the months he was selling 
in a strictly rural territory he led all 
agents of the Kansas City branch in 
number of lives insured and that branch 
includes all the urban centers of eastern 
Kansas and western Missouri. 

“T like to think of life insurance as 
farm equipment,” said Mr. Brown. “The 
implement folks say good equipment 
makes a good farmer better. I am sure 
of that. Life insurance makes any farm- 
er better. It eliminates much of the 
risk involved in his success and meets 
the obligation every farmer owes to his 
family and to society. And in doing that 
it improves his morale. 

“Debt weighs heavily on an honest 
man. It beclouds his spirit, consumes 
mental energy which should be devoted 
to productive work. There’s a closer 
parallel between sickle and binder meth- 
ods of grain harvest on the one hand, 
and the ordinary methods of ineeting ob- 
ligations as compared with the life in- 
surance way on the other, than you'd 
recognize at first glance.” 

Articles Pleased Agents 

Incidentally, our series of articles in 
“Capper’s Farmer” struck a great re- 
sponse among life insurance salesmen. 
Several hundred agents in the rural dis- 
tricts have requested copies to be used 
as texts in their selling arguments. In 
general agents in the field appreciate the 
opportunities for life insurance among 
farmers. Yet only a small portion of the 
farmers are protected. One of the big- 
gest companies in the country stated 
that less than 5% of their outstanding 
insurance was on the lives of farmers. 
Furthermore he estimated that no other 
company likely’ had a higher percentage. 

Life insurance offers a feasible method 
of reducing, even of eliminating, the 
farm mortgage debt. It will take years, 
a generation, to do it even after the cov- 
erage is effected. But it is a goal well 
worth attainment. This is one form of 
farm relief that the farmer can apply 
himself. Perhaps the life insurance sales- 
man has not considered himself a factor 
in the agricultural economic situation. He 
can be, to the extent of relieving the 
next generation of a debt burden which 
history has indicated it will not be able 
to pay off, to the extent of ielieving the 
future owner of the mortgage farm of 
annual interest payments equal to or in 
excess of his labor income. 

There is no easy way out from under 
the eight billion dollar farm mortgage 
debt. It cannot be charged off. It can’t 
be funded. The Government cannot as- 
sume it. It is too big. It is comparable 
to the debt of many natiens. Some three 
millions of farmers are responsible for 
a debt that would cause a nation of 
many millions grave concern and they 
are paying an interest which in view of 
the size of the debt is excessive. The 
security is sound. It is so considered by 
the greatest financial organizations of 
this country, yet they are paying an in- 
terest in excess of that demanded of the 
smallest and most unstable national bor- 
rowers. 

Most economists agree that permanent 
farm relief must come through placing 
the facilities for such relief in the hands 
of farmers themselves. This is one fa- 
cility that needs no legislation, no pre- 
liminaries, no conventions, no readjust- 
ments. It can be plated at the farmer’s 
disposal by salesmanship. 
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New Books By Madden : Be 
And Dr. Stevenson 


EDITED BY DR. S. S. HUEBNER 























Latest Volumes in the D. Appleton Co. 
Life Insurance Library; Review 


of Each Presented 





Two more splendid volumes haye just Bot 
been published by D. Appleton & Co. in 
connection with the series of books on 
life insurance edited by Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, professor of insurance and com- 


merce at the University of Pennsylvania. ‘ Bor 
They are “Education and Philanthropy,” ; vestm 
by Dr. John A. Stevenson, second vice- ing a 
president, the Equitable Life Assurance the 1 
Society, and “Wills, Trusts and Estates,” - chart 
by James L. Madden, M. A., one of the Wh t Th M D d izing 
vice-presidents of the Metropolitan Life. a ree en 1 — 


Dr. Stevenson’s book, which deals with e ane 
the advantages and possibilities of the 1n One Month of suc 
life insurance plan as an aid to the so- 
lution of educational and philanthropic 
problems, is written with sincerity and 
reveals a philosophic grasp of his sub- ’ F( 
ject. In the chapter on American edu- 
cation the author sketches the éduca- 


tional background of the country and We have just closed the most successful Policyholders’ 

shows that, prior to the Revolutionary Service Campaign in our sixty years of history, and we 

War, education here was altogether con- ° inl ¢ th ‘ 11 fi 

trolled by the church. He quotes from are so elated over it that we are going to tell you conh- 

an interesting, though much neglected, - dentially of the outstanding achievements of three Union 

book on the philosophy of government, Central Representatives. 

by Woodrow Wilson, called “The State” 

in which it is shown that “popular edu- LOUIS M. GOLDBERG, of our Detroit Agency, can- 

cation is necessary for the preservation vassed 315 old policyholders during the campaign and 

of those conditions of freedom, political weete 5 enditeaions tue $518 000 of ave i 

and social, which are indispensable to PP: = ? of new insurance. 

free individual iio C. A. LEAVITT, of Chattanooga, Tenn., called on 
Insurance and Higher Education 639 policyholders and wrote 84 applications for $108,000, 

Speaking of the importance of life in- of new business. 

surance in connection with the creation 

of funds for purposes of higher educa- CHARLES A. BLATCHLEY, of New York, called on 

tion, Dr. Stevenson writes: “Under pres- 273 policyholders and wrote 35 applications for $280,000 


ent conditions higher educational facili- 
ties are available only when the expense 
of attending these higher institutions, 
whether state or private, can be borne 


of insurance. 


The Union Central Agency Force, in the course of a 


iw thetediicideeal.. 4 in just levee, Saeee- concerted campaign of real service to policyholders, wrote 
fore, that life insurance comes in... . $24,500,000 of applications, the greatest amount of sub- 
A very large number of the most impor- mitted business of any October in the Company’s history. 


tant institutions of higher learning are 
not supported by the state. They are 
financed by endowments and fees from 
the students. These schools and their 
work have formed the very backbone of 
higher education in America. Their work 
should be continued, enlarged and ex- 
tended. Life insurance in these cases 
may perform a service other than finan- 
cing the education of individual students; 


it may be used to provide the endow- THE N 

ment funds which are necessary if the UNIO CENTRAL 

institution is to function with the maxi- 

mum of efficiency, to endow special de- LIFE INSURA C ‘CO AN 

partments, or to create scholarships.” N E MP Y 
One of the features of the book is the 

part that deals with the facilities which 

















life insurance companies have for pro- : 
moting education. Dr. Stevenson points Founded 1867 ay 
out that, despite the severe strictures Decer 
upon higher education, the time is com- 31 
ing when some form of education be- Oo d One-Third OHN D. SAGE per 
yond the high school one will be accept- oeiiiees oo J 2 . 19: 
ed as a matter of course. He also makes Billions in Force : President 
some pertinent comments on the work 19; 
that has been done by life insurance 19: 
companies to bring the facts of higher ’ 
education to the attention of the Ameri- 19; 
can people. This particular phase of Dr. 19; 
Stevenson’s book is illustrated by repro- ‘ 
ductions of some of the national adver- 19; 
tisements of the Aetna Life, the Metro- — 
politan, the Phoenix Mutual and the 
Provident Mutual. The 
In the chapter on life insurance as a long, 
philanthropic agent the writer shows the nies 
importance of life insurance in prevent- ond. 
ing poverty. The writer states that e ] 
“from its very nature, life insurance has able § 
played and will continue to play an es- Mutu: 
sential role in preventing the necessity ohn 
for philanthropic aid; also, as an ex- ——_—4 Utua 
gett. 
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Bond Holdings 


of 


Life Companies 





Bonbright & Co., New York Investment House, 
Issues Analysis Booklet; Holdings of 
Nearly Five Billions 


Bonbright & Co., Inc., a New York in- 
vestment house, has issued a booklet giv- 
ing an analysis of bond investments of 
the larger life insurance companies. A 
chart is printed on this page summar- 
izing the distribution of the bond invest- 
ments of twenty-five of the leading life 
insurance companies of the United States 
and Canada, showing almost five billions 
of such holdings. 


tual, Union Central, Provident Mutual, 
New England Mutual, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Canada Life, Pacific Mutual, State 
Mutual, National Life of Vermont, 
Phoenix Mutual, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
Connecticut General and Great West 
Life. 

Wherever possible the reports of the 
New York Superintendent have been 
used as a basis for statistical compila- 
tions. 


COMPOSITE CHART and TABLE 
FOR THE TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


(Total Assels, December $1, 1926—$11,454,989,088) 


DISTRIBUTION OF BOND INVESTMENTS 
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OR rccaiacaieaeillienmatsh 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Years 
December | Public | Government iia Industrial TOTAL 
On Utility Municipal — Niantnaadiiiale Percentage Amount 
1921 | 7.7% | 42.1% |48.3%| 1.9% | 100% |$3,419,798,992 
1922 | 8.7%] 40.9% |48.0%| 2.4% | 100% | 3,700,661,087 
1923 | 9.8%} 38.1% | 49.3% | 2.8% | 100% | 3,827,736,391 
1924 | 12.8%] 33.5% |50.5%| 3.2% | 100% | 4,093,267,121 
1925 16.4% | 30.3% | 50.0% 3.3% 100% | 4,417,825,966 
1926 20.1% | 25.3% | 50.8% 3.8% 100% | 4,693,007 ,642: 























The booklet, which is thirty-four pages 
ong, takes each of the following compa- 
ies and makes a special chart of its 
ma investments: Metropolitan Life, 
he Prudential, New York Life, Equit- 
able Society, Mutual Life, Northwestern 
Mutual, Mutual Benefit, the Travelers, 
on Hancock Mutual, Sun Life, Penn 
Utual, Aetna Life, Massachusetts Mu- 


Bonbright & Co. say that in the case 
of the companies domiciled in the United 
States, the figures treated are those for 
bond investments only, excluding stocks, 
real estate mortgages, and all other as- 
sets. The exclusion of real estate loans 
is justified on the ground that their great 
bulk would obscure changes in the items 
which are of particular interest to this 








Eleven Years On The Job 


In giving surplus business to the State Mutual, New York 


City brokers should not overlook this agency. 


We've been gen- 


eral agents of the company for eleven years and still going strong. 


Always progressive, the State Mutual has just materially in- 
creased its dividend scale, which keeps us in the very forefront 


of low cost companies. 


Why not tell your clients about us? 


ROBERT L. JONES, General Agent 
WILLIAM F. PLUME, Associate 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Telephone: John 1436 











study. Stocks, on the other hand, are 
held in comparatively insignificant 
amounts by most of the companies in the 
United States. The Sun Lite Assurance 
Co. of Canada, however, has stock hold- 
ings which are large compared with its 
bond investments; the table for this 
company, therefore, is based on the ag- 
gregates of bonds and stocks. 


Why Analysis Was Made 


In a foreword Bonbright & Co., Inc., 
tell why they made the analysis. 

“At the close of 1926 the assets of the 
life insurance companies in the United 
States totalled nearly $13,000,000,000. 
This stupendous figure represents an in- 
crease in the five-year period from 1921 
of over 60%, a rate of growth far great- 
er than that of the national income. Dur- 
ing this same period the electric power 
and light industry experienced a striking 
growth and a great improvement in its 
credit position. The funds of the insur- 
ance companies, meanwhile, underwent 
a redistribution, by which a materially 
increased proportion was invested in the 
bonds of utility companies. At the close 
of 1921 only 7.7% of the aggregate bond 
investment of the twenty-five largest life 
insurance companies was in securities of 
electric power and light, gas, telephone, 
and street railway companies. By the 
close of 1926 this proportion had risen to 
20.1%. 


“Since the life insurance companies are 
among the greatest of American inves- 
tors and since they have made use of the 
best technical assistance, their methods 
and the results obtained have always 
been of ifiterest to the financial commu- 
nity. The great increase in their utility 
investments has been of especial interest 
to Bonbright & Company, since we have 
been identified with the electric power 
and light industry for many years and 
have underwritten hundreds of millions 
of dollars of its securities. 


“Our studies of life insurance company 
investments have led. us to a considera- 
tion not only to the general experience 
of the group in the matter of investment 
selection, but to a survey of the positions 
taken in this matter by a number of the 
leading companies. The twenty-five se- 
lected for study in this booklet are the 
largest, in point of total assets, in the 
United States and Canada. Their re- 
sources amount to upwards of 75% of the 
total resources of life insurance compa- 
nies in the two countries, so that the 
results may be considered representative. 
We have made no generalization con- 
cerning the normal percentage of public 
utility investments, but we have deter- 
mined, as far as possible, what the com- 
mon experience has been and how closely 
the more important companies have con- 
formed to it. The charts and statistics 
contained in this booklet are presented 
in the belief that our own interest in the 
actual practice of the larger companies 
will be shared by the insurance compa- 
nies and by the financial community in 
general.” 


How Bond Investments Line Up 
The total bond investment distribution 
be the companies at the end of 1926 fol- 
ow: 


Metropolitan Life......... $886,504,468 
Fe Preis 2 cc csccccs 648,109,531 
New: York Life... 2... 583,984,590 
Equitable Society ......... 357,959,119 
NEE OE ah vo é cence cscs 500,649,248 
Northwestern Mutual ...... 267,111,763 
Mutual Benefit Life........ 138,907,244 
Fee EIGN kh vacdcccacice 182,836,274 
John Hancock Mutual...... 104,646,475 
Sun Life of Canada....... 246,177,394 
Penn Mutual Life......... 96,746,700 
DEAE co ckadukacacdaada 120,516,453 
Massachusetts Mutual .... 79,990,200 
Union Central Life........ 5,219,943 
Provident Mutual ........ 82,098,981 
New England Mutual...... 98,520,865 
Connecticut Mutual ....... 62,951,081 
Cam Ee. Bedadsccwccus 53,513,344 
Pacific Mutual Life ...... 18,774,989 
State Mutual Life ........ 39,113,666 
National Life of Vermont.. 31,664,409 
Phoenix Mutual Life...... 25,778,564 
Bankers Life of Iowa.... 8,648,227 
Connecticut General ...... 24,654,901 
Great, West Life... .s.ccce 27,929,213 





New Books By Madden 


And Dr. Stevenson 
(Continued from page 10) 


tremely practical method of providing 
bequests it can play an important part 
in furnishing the funds which are need- 
ed for philanthropic purposes.” 

Mr. Madden’s Book 

Mr. Madden’s book deals with the im- 
portant subject of wills, trusts and es- 
tates and is a comprehensive study of 
the subject. The first part of the book 
discusses the institution of life insur- 
ance, showing its growth, functions and 
its economic and social status. 

The chapter on insurance trusts is an 
illuminating discussion of a most impor- 
tant subject. The subject has many in- 
teresting ramifications and such things 
as revocable and irrevocable trusts, fund- 
ed and unfunded trusts, changes of ben- 
eficiary, size and amount of insurance 
policies in force, as well as the various 
legal aspects of the subject, are dis- 
cussed. 

Speaking on the subject of business 
trusts, Mr. Madden says: “It is esti- 
mated that 150,000 partnerships fail or 
dissolve each year in the United States. 
There is a comparatively small percent- 
age of the total business firms in this 
country which have been in_ business 
over twenty-five years. As the death of 
a partner dissolves a partnership under 
existing law, the remaining partner then 
must adjust himself to new conditions 
arising from his loss.” 

Greater Understanding Abroad 

Mr. Madden is of the opinion that 
there is a greater understanding of the 
value of conserving estates abroad than 
in America. He says: “As a nation we 
are more inclined to emphasize produc- 
tion of individual wealth. This is not 
surprising, as our country is still com- 
paratively young, but as time goes on the 
importance of conserving: our accumu- 
lated wealth within reasonable limits 
will become more generally recognized.” 
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Carved Name Deep In Insurance 








Edward A. Woods’ 
Death Removes 
Production Genius 


(Continued from page 1) 


and letters which came to the offices 
of Edward A. Woods Co. in the Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh. Elsewhere in this 
story some men who have been associ- 
ated with him for years give their esti- 
mates of the great loss the business has 
suffered in the passing of Mr. Woods. 
His Interest in Philanthropy 

Among those sending messages of sym- 
pathy were civic and philanthropic or- 
ganizations as Mr. Woods was always 
a leader in any public spirited or char- 
itable movement. Busy as he was he 
would find time to ally himself in aid 
of the Red Cross, in the fight against 
tuberculosis and in similar activities. 

Mr. Woods had frequently been told 
by his physician to ease up on his ac- 
tivities. He was not happy, however, 
unless there was something to occupy 
his mind outside of the routine. When 
he got a new constructive idea, the val- 
ue of which he had convinced himself 
by long thought, he could not let it drop 
and started to make as many converts 
as he could. 

He was a born proselyter. Most men 
would have been satisfied to have been 
at the head of the largest general agen- 
cy in the United States, but that was 
not enough for Mr. Woods. He was al- 
ways doing some work on a book, or 
planning an educational campaign or ty- 
ing himself up with some philanthropic 
or other public-spirited drive. He was 
told time and time again that unless he 
devoted some time to rest and leisure 
he would be suddenly cut off. 


Commanded to Stay Home 


Some months ago he went to Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore, but while he rest- 
ed there physically he did not mentally. 
His intellect continued to be fascinated 
by new problems. He returned to Pitts- 
burgh; went to the National convention, 
and returned to Pittsburgh. About ten 
days ago his physicians became impera- 
tive and ordered him to stay at Sewick- 
ley for a while. In this suburb of Pitts- 
burgh Mr. Woods had one of the most 
beautiful homes. It commanded a wide 
view and many insurance men have been 
entertained there. On Wednesday af- 
ternoon of last week his condition be- 
came serious and he died at 10:30 o’clock 
at night. 

Stand in Silence in Church 


News of the death was communicated 
to a large body of insurance men meet- 
ing in Community Church, New York, 
and gathered to hear Clinton Davidson 
talk. President Myrick, of the National 
Association made a brief mention of 
the death and everybody stood in silent 
attention. 

The funeral was held on Saturday af- 
ternoon at the Sewickley Presbyterian 
Church and was attended by insurance 
men from all parts of the country. 
Among those who were at the church 
were: Julian S. Myrick; Ernest J. Clark, 
John Hancock, Baltimore; Chester O. 
Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual, St. 
Louis; Col. Henry Powell, Equitable So- 
ciety, Louisville; J. K. Voshell, Metro- 
politan Life, Baltimore; John L. Shuff, 
Union Central, Cincinnati; Graham C. 
Wells, Provident Mutual, New York; 
William M. Furey, Berkshire Life, Pitts- 
burgh. 

From the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society came these officers: John A. 
Stevenson, Leon O. Fisher and Ray 
Murphy; and Dr. T. H. Rockwell, medi- 
cal director. 

The Equitable Society issued a special 


supplement of its paper, “Agency Items,” 
devoted to Mr. Woods. It came out 
on Tuesday of this week. 
Left Widow, Mother, and Two Children 

Mr. Woods left a widow, Mrs. Ger- 
trude M. Woods, who was Miss Ger- 
trude Macrum of Pittsburgh. His chil- 
dren are a son, Edward W. Woods and 
a daughter, A. C. Robinson III of Cleve- 
land. His mother, Mrs. Ellen C. Woods 
of Sewickley is living and he also left 
a brother, Charles A. Woods. 

Mr. Woods was born in Pittsburgh, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. George Woods. 
He was graduated from the University 





Photo by Blank & Stoller 
EDWARD A. WOODS 


of Pittsburgh, then called Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.« That was in 
1883. He received the degree of master 
of arts from the college in 1917 from 
Princeton of which university his bro- 
ther, Lawrence C. Woods, was graduated. 
Lawrence Woods was one of the largest 
producers of business insurance in Am- 
erica and died a few years ago. 

The father of Edward A. and Law- 
rence Woods was a former chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh, who 
later went into life insurance. 


Edward A. Woods was attracted to 
life insurance from boyhood, and had 
a marvelous intuitive faculty of under- 
standing insurance needs and how they 
could be met. He sold his first policy 
when he was a boy and he joined his 
father’s office. He succeeded his father 
and his career as general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society was 
such an outstanding success that he be- 
came not only the leading general agent 
of that company, but did more business 
than any other general agent of any 
company. 

The leading agent of the Equitable, 
M. J. Donnelly, was in his organization. 
Miss Bertha Strauss, the leading woman 
agent of the Equitable, is also in his 
agency and was formerly his secretary. 
The agency covers a considerable terri- 
tory, including part of Ohio, and at one 
time had as many as 530 agents associ- 
ated with it. 

Mr. Woods was a director of the 
Mercy Hospital, a board member of the 
Sewickley Valley Hospital, director of 
the Union Savings Bank, member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and 


honorary president of the Alliance 
Francaise. He belonged to the _Du- 
quesne and University Clubs,  Pitts- 


burgh Athletic Association, Edgeworth 
and Montour Heights Country Clubs, 
Princeton Club of Pittsburgh and New 
York, Nassau Quadrangle Club and was 
president of the Lake Placid Camp and 
Trail Club. He spent part of each year 
in the Adirondacks at Lake Placid. 
Mr. Myrick Pays Tribute 


The Eastern Underwriter asked a num- 
ber of prominent association men for 
their views of Mr. Woods’ influence in 
the life insurance community. President 
Julian S. Myrick of the National Asso- 
ciation said: 

“The unexpected death of Edward A. 
Woods of Pittsburgh, former president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and always one of its most 
influential leaders, leaves a vacancy 
which will probably never be filled. In 
every great movement, leadership of an 
unselfish character with high ideals 
makes for great results and the progress 
which the underwriting fraternity of the 
institution of life insurance has made 
has been largely due to the broad lead- 
ership, great vision and the willingness 
to sacrifice which Mr. Woods has sup- 
lied. 
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SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
| a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


| The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


| Organized 1845 











_ “The coming generation of leadership, 
in chartering its course, should always 
have in mind the work and accomplish- 
ments which he has done for the insti- 
tution of life insurance and be guided 
accordingly. He was a true friend, be- 
loved companion and always a doer of 
good for mankind.” 

Paul F. Clark, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Boston: “Edward A. Woods found 
life underwriting a misunderstood busi- 
ness and left it well on the way toa 
professional service. In this advance 
surely he did more than any other man, 








EK. A. Woods’ Sayings 


There are times in a man’s life 
when the need of money is so great 
that he would pay any rate of inter- 
est to get it. 

eae oe 

The plans of wealthy men depend 

upon and extend - many years. 
* 


Credit is often the principal asset 
of a wealthy man. Adequate life 
insurance protects credit. 

. = & 


__It is difficult for rich men to keep 
idle money because the opportunities 
for using it are so constantly pre- 
sented to them. 

+ = & 

_Men who have experienced the 
difficulty of making and keeping 
money see the necessity for safe- 
guarding it im every possible way. 

* 





It is fatal to success to look for 

an easy business. 
* * * 

We develop and broaden in a vo- 
cation in which we can exercise our 
own initiative. 

* * 

The knowledge necessary to carry 
on the profession of life underwrit- 
ing comes as no natural gift. 

ee 


Professional salesmanship consid- 
ers first and chiefly the interest of 
the client. 

< * &* 

The underwriters of this country 
constitute a vast army helping hu- 
manity. 

+ ye & 

The underwriter can largely select 
his own clients. 
* ae % 

Life underwriting offers nothing 
to the idle or unfitted. 

















and in his death our business loses it 
greatest leader in the underwriting fill 
Only time will prove the magnitude 0 
our loss.” 


Some Other Views 


J. Stanley Edwards, manager of tht 
Aetna Life in Denver: “Edward 4 
Woods’ contribution to the life insuran 
fraternity cannot be measured in word’ 
With untiring energy, keen insight, 
selfish devotion and almost prophett 
vision he poured out his life for th 
benefit of his fellow underwriters 4 
for the institution of life insurance ™ 
so capably served.” 

Said Franklin W. Ganse, insurance @ 
expert, Boston: “Edward A. ; 
was the greatest originator ani! leadet 
in new underwriting plans which we 
sometimes a little ahead of the tim® 
for the average agent but always sol 
and serviceable and sure winners in! 
long run.” 

Everett M. Ensign, executive secret” 
of the National Board of Life Unde 
writers, had this to say of the man W 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Works Will Live In Ages To Come 





Our Debt to Edward A. Woods 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON, Second Vice-President, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Only by writing a complete history of 
the growth and development of life in- 
surance during recent years would it be 
possible to give any idea of the debt of 
gratitude which the life insurance world 
owes to Edward A. Woods. For those 
of us who belong to the life insurance 
fraternity, however, it is not necessary 
to write this history. We all know what 
his splendid idealism has accomplished. 
As The Eastern Underwriter said not 
long ago: “If there is any man who 
merits the good wishes of his associates 
itis Mr. Woods, who, in the opinion of 
The Eastern Underwriter, has done more 
to put life insurance salesmanship on a 
pedestal of right conduct and right 
thinking than any general agent in 
America. His unparalleled vision has 
pictured great dreams of life insurance 
end its possibilities, but he is a practical 
dreamer and his‘ thoughts have fortu- 
nately been translated for the benefit of 
his contemporaries, both by public ad- 
dress and in print. Undoubtedly many 
of the most important new production 


ideas of the past two decades have ema- 
nated from this Pittsburgh genius. They 
have been unselfish dreams, as he has 
quickly passed them on for the benefit 
of the fraternity.” 

It is not only because of his splendid 
idealism that the career of Edward A. 
Woods has been coextensive with the 
development of professional life under- 
writing. No one has put more time, en- 
ergy and effort into the actual work of 
this development than did he. 


Sympathetic Co-operation With Edu- 
cation 

It was Mr. Woods who was largely in- 
strumental in establishing the Bureau 
of Salesmanship Research. It was he 
who saw the possibilities of the School 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and it was through his 
inspiration and effort, together with that 
of former President Arthur A. Hamer- 
schlag of that institution, that the idea 
became a reality. 








Prominent Figure 
' Answers Last Call 


(Continued from page 12) 


whom he has been so closely associated 
lor seventeen years: 

“It will be a difficult matter to re- 
place Mr. Woods. He has been a most 
dynamic personality in the life insurance 


world. He has stood staunchly be- 
hind all progressive movements and 


his influence was felt by both the home 
oflice and the field throughout the coun- 
try. Hundreds of telegrams have poured 
into this office from all parts of the 
country expressing the sorrow of the 
writers over the sudden death of Mr. 
Woods.” 

Knew Mr. Woods for Thirty Years 
Ben I. Hadley, second vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Co. of Iowa, 
said: “I am deeply grieved over the 
death of Edward A. Woods. I had per- 
sonal contact with him extending over 
thirty years. He was truly a great lead- 
fr in the advancement and development 
of the cause of life underwriting. His 
work of agency building and inspiring 
Producers has been unexcelled. The cause 
of life underwriting has lost one of its 
greatest and most progressive chars. 
Plons. tlis work has been one of my 
greatest inspirations and the American 
College of Life Underwriters should be 
4 monument to his memory. His life 
Was a magnet drawing men in unselfish 


devotion to the finest business in the 
world,” 


Loses One of His Best Friends 


Chairman W. M. Furey of the Nation- 
a Association of Life Underwriters said: 
he life insurance fraternity, not only 
: Pittsburgh but throughout the whole 
country, has suffered its greatest loss in 
years through the death of Edward A. 
Yoods. His contributions throughout 
us lifetime to life insurance were so 
Steat that in my mind he did more for 
the cause than any other individual of 
'§ Seneration. In addition, he lent his 
hindless energies to all other philan- 
h Topies and activities which might bet- 
&t this world for his fellowman. 
 rsonally, after more than forty 
“ats association with him in Pitts- 
urgh, I feel that I have suffered the 


pi of one of the best friends I have 
ver had.” 


Mr. Woods was an insurance man 
who practiced what he preached. He 
not only carried a large amount of per- 
sonal insurance, but he had other poli- 
cies which made his line one of the 
most interesting in the insurance busi- 
ness. Once he told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that his only regret was that 
he did not have more of the higher 
priced policies. 

In February of this year while in con- 
versation with a reporter for The East- 
ern Underwriter, Mr. Woods pulled out 
a little black book which gave a com- 
plete schedule of his insurance. This 
he showed to many people as an illus- 
tration of what life insurance can do 
in offering different types of protection. 
At that time he carried $1,002,000 on his 
own life. He had $150,000 on other mem- 
bers of his immediate family. The stock- 
holders of the E. A. Woods Co. were 
insured for about $250,000. The E. A. 
Woods Co. was carrying $500,000 on 
group insurance. He had policies on the 
lives of his few creditors. 

At various times Mr. Woods took out 
other life policies and they were changed 
to paid-ups by using the income pay- 
ments. He had one $50,000 20 Year En- 
dowment life income paying $2,271 a 
year for twenty years. Until recently 
the income was used to pay other poli- 
cies. Four of his paid-ups are educa- 
tional policies of $5,000 apiece. One pol- 
icy is made payable to Princeton Uni- 
versity in memory of his brother. An- 
other protects his subscriptions to the 
University of Pittsburgh. Another will 
see that his subscriptions to the Tubercu- 
losis League are continued. An annuity 
is paid to his sister, reverting to her 
daughter after his death. His children 
are protected by life incomes payable 
monthly. Another policy provides for 
$100 Christmas presents to his widow and 
children. There were also some other 
policies. 


WOODS’ CONTEST CONTINUES 

A life insurance essay contest super- 
vised by the E. A. Woods Agency of the 
Equitable Society and the Pittsburgh 
“Press” will be carried out according to 
schedule. The newspaper announced 
that despite the death of Mr. Woods the 
other officers of the agency would co- 
operate with the contest he had helped 
to launch and proclaim the winners on 
the expected date, December 11. 





While these are familiar facts to those 
who have given any thought to the de- 
velopment of the professional idea in life 
insurance selling, only those of us who 
have worked with Mr. Woods in carry- 
ing out these ideas have realized what 
his. whole-hearted co-operation might 
mean; and only those, like Griffin M. 
Lovelace and myself, who have faced 
discouraging moments, have known the 
extent of his sympathetic understanding. 

Not the least part of Mr. Woods’ work 
was the building of his own agency in 
Pittsburgh—an agency which has contin- 
ued to hold a leading place in the field 
of life insurance. Aside from this work, 
it would be difficult to describe any pro- 
gressive movement in the life insurance 
world without mentioning Mr. Woods’ 
name. He was a trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
president of this association from 1915- 
16; chairman of the committee on co- 
operation with trust companies, which 
has accomplished so much in develop- 
ing a co-operative spirit among life in- 
surance and trust companies; and, at 
the time of his death, was president of 
the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers, the object of which is to co-operate 
with colleges and universities in training 
students for careers as professional -life 
underwriters. 

During the last few years Mr. Woods 
has put an untold amount of original 
research and many hours of painstaking 
work into the writing of books on sub- 
jects directly related to life insurance: 
“Life Underwriting as a Career” (Har- 
per’s Life Insurance Library) ; “Creating 
and Conserving Estates,” in collaboration 
with Alexander C. Robinson, and 
“America’s Human Wealth” (The Inter- 
national Life Underwriter’s Library), and 
“The Sociology of Life Insurance” (to 
be published by D. Appleton & Co. in 
the series “Life Insurance, Its Economic 
and Social Relations”). No person could 
read these books without being greatly 
impressed by Mr. Woods’ sincere inter- 
est in the problems of his fellow men. 

Mr. Woods’ career as a professional 
life underwriter and as an agency build- 
er has closed. But his ideals -remain as 
a heritage to us, and these ideals will 
serve as an inspiration to those “that 
had loved him so, followed him, honored 
him,” in carrying on the work to which 
he gave such a full measure of devotion. 


~oem 


Nearly 1,000 Attend 
Funeral Of E. A. Woods 


MANY PITTSBURGH LEADERS 





National Association Of Life Under- 
writers Well Represented; Discusses 
Problems Arising Out Of His Death 





Pittsburgh leaders from all branches 
of business paid their tribute to the late 
E. A. Woods, general agent of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, at his fu- 
neral late last week. The services were 
held at the Sewickley Presbyterian 
Church of which Mr. Woods was a mem- 
ber and it was estimated that nearly a 
thousand people were present. The flow- 
ers at the church, and also at Mr. Woods’ 
home, were described by one of those 
present as magnificent. 


A large delegation from the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
present and also several of the home of- 
tice executives of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. Besides, Equitable gen- 
eral agents came from many parts of the 
country to pay their respects to Mr. 
Woods’ memory. Several hundred agents 
of the E. A. Woods Agency, including 
many of its biggest writers, were also 
in the audience. 

The National Association group held a 
meeting at the William Penn Hotel of 
Pittsburgh before the funeral to discuss 
problems which Mr. Woods’ death have 
brought to the fore. 

For one thing, the new American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, of which he 
was president, will be supervised by Guy 
McLaughlin, Houston, Tex., vice-presi- 
dent, until the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation when a president will be 
elected. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were Julian S. Myrick, president of the 
National Association; Graham C. Wells, 
one of its former presidents; Everett M. 
Ensign, assistant managing director; 
Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore; William 
M. Furey, chairman of the executive 
committee, John L. Shuff, Cincinnati; H. 
Wibert Spence, Detroit; Chester O. 
Fisher of St. Louis and Henry J. 
Powell, Louisville. 

There were about thirty honorary pall- 

(Continued on page 57) 








pany and service. 


direct—and directly. 
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ROUND OUT YOUR SERVICE 


Here’s a policy that will back up every talking point of com- 
Think it over: 


Any natural death...... 
Any accidental death... . 
Certain accidental deaths 
Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 
progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 


15,000 


Our Vice-Presi- 
Write him 


: UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


INQUIRE: 
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Eastern Underwriter~ Building 


At The Center 


Of Insurance 


Has Three Prime 
Advantages For 
Insurance Offices: 


NATURAL LIGHT 


SPLENDID | 
VENTILATION 


ACCESSABILITY 


to both business and 
transportation facil- 
ities in the great in- 
surance and financial 
section of New York 


PLUS 
EXCLUSIVENESS 


COTY 


Each floor contains approxi- 
mately 1500 square feet of 
space capable of attractive 
and convenient treatment. 





Desirable tenants will be 
offered long term leases at 
attractive prices. 


the Eastern Underwriter Building | 


110 Fulton Street, [Corner Dutch Street] 
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Association Of Life Insurance Presidents 
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Life Presidents Holding 
Their 21st Convention 


A.A. WELCH DELIVERS KEYNOTE 
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Theme Is America’s New Economic 
Frontier; A Challenge To Business, 
Education, Government 














The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents is holding its annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Astor. It is the twenty- 
frst one, and many of the leading in- 
surance men of the nation are at the 
convention. 

The chairman of the convention is 
Archibald A. Welch, president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. He spoke on the 
theme of the convention, “America’s 
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ARCHIBALD A. WELCH 


| New Economic Frontiers—a Challenge to 
Business, Education and Government.” 
) He said in part: 

“When this inspiring theme, so wisely 
| chosen by our general manager, was first 
presented to me, my memory ran back 

toa book I read some years ago, “The 

Frontier in American History.’ Under 
() this title the author, Frederick J. Tur- 

ner, showed the lure that the uncon- 

quered, ever-receding territorial frontier 
had held for the builders of our nation 

during the first century of our existence, 

(’) and then when the western frontier had 
melted into the Pacific ocean and physi- 
cal growih no longer haunted the fron- 
tiersman’s dreams, he added: “To strong 

s men and women there is (still) challenge 
and inspiration. In place of old frontiers 
of wilderness there are new frontiers of 
unwon ficlds of science, fruitful for needs 
of the race; there are frontiers of bet- 


| ter social domains yet unexplored.’ 
Huxley’s Words Memorable 


“Were this not so, the author adds, we 
Would be driven into that state of mind 
Portrayed in those memorable words of 
tuxley, where he expressed his convic- 
tion that if the increase of knowledge, 
the winnine of greater dominion over na- 
ture and the wealth which follows upon 
that dominion, were not frontiers won 

ee the purpose of lightening the weight 
| of physical and moral degradation among 
the masses of the people, he would wel- 
) come the advent of some kindly comet 
to sweep the whole affair away. 
Perhaps the records of life insurance 
roMpanies, more than those in any other 
usiness, may be assumed to express the 
5 
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telative growth of that spirit of finan- 
cial respor 











isibility for one’s neighbor that 
Bs ey declared was necessary if life 
ane to be worth the living; for the pay- 
a S that life insurance companies an- 
wally make 
ments made 
M. order tha 
amily life ne 


into American homes—pay- 
under contracts purchased 
t the fabric of American 
ed not be destroyed—do re- 


flect the unselfish savings of the bread- 
winner; and certainly these payments do 
make a very large contribution toward 
the maintenance of that higher standard 
of living enjoyed in this country. 

“If this be so, then American char- 
acter is not being softened by the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, nor is the present 
generation consuming its rapidly-mount- 
ing wealth entirely in selfish enjoyment. 
That a progressively growing proportion 
of our income is being dedicated to the 
benefit of future generations is forcefully 
demonstrated by three items from the 
financial statements of life insurance 
companies. These three items—annual re- 
turns to beneficiaries and policyholders, 
new life insurance acquired, and the total 
life insurance outstanding—have been 
brought up to date for uses of this Con- 
vention and the information of the pub- 
lic, our American policyholders in Cana- 
dian and United States companies. We 
are enabled, thus early, to present these 
current figures through the courtesy of 
52 United States life insurance compa- 
nies making 92% of the disbursements 
and of 212 companies writing 94% of the 
new business and having 97% of the life 
insurance in force, which companies have 
furnished special reports for this pur- 
pose. 


This Year’s Payments 


“While the nation’s wealth is now 
about four and one-half times its amount 
at the beginning of this century, at ‘this 
time—three weeks from the close of the 
year—it can be closely estimated that 
this year’s payments to beneficiaries and 
policyholders will amount to $1,500,000,- 
000—almost eight times the return of 
twenty-six years ago, when the pay- 
ments were $192,000,000. The 1927 pay- 
ments will be twice those made in 1920 
—only seven years ago. During the 
twenty-seven years of this century, life 
insurance companies will have paid to 
beneficiaries and policyholders a total of 
$16,834,000,000—nearly twice the total 
amount of insurance in force on all 
American lives at the beginning of the 
period. 

“Not as a boast of achievement do we 
give these figures, but as a measure of 
the responsibility that American business 
men and American laborers have volun- 
tarily assumed for the preservation of 
the American home and the American 
family. 

“The figures just given show the pro- 
vision made by prior, though recent, gen- 
erations for their families. Is the pres- 
ent generation living up to the stand- 
ards of the past? The answer we find 
in the investment that the present gen- 
eration is making in new life insurance. 
It is excelling all former generations, for 
in 1927 it will have purchased about 
$16,900,000,000, an increase over the 
amount in 1926 of $439,000,000. | , 

“These figures are staggering in 
amounts and I must refrain from weary- 
ing you with their reiteration, but I will 
give a few comparisons to show that in 
the ever-increasing amounts expended 
for voluntary life insurance the Amert- 
can people are fast becoming life-insur- 
ance-thrift-addicts. 


New Business In 1927 

“The amount of new insurance writ- 
ten in 1927—$16,900,000,000, is eight times 
the amount written in 1901, though the 
nation’s wealth increased only four and 
one-half times in that period. The 
amount of new business written in each 
of the years, 1926 and 1927, exceeded the 
total amount in force in 1910, which rep- 
resented at that time the results of more 
than sixty years of life insurance effort. 

“While our population has increased 
only a little over one-half since the ‘be- 
ginning of the century, American policy- 
holders (now 62,000,000) are more than 
six times as numerous, and the life in- 
surance companies now have over $87,- 


Kingsley On Longevity 
And Achievement 


MAN “CAN LIVE” 


1,000 YEARS 





Continual Development Of Brain Power 
And Complete Fusing Of Life 
Insurance With Human Life 





The scholarly Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life, whose 
addresses are always read with wide- 
spread interest, addressed the life insur- 
ance presidents this week from the text, 
“Life Insurance—the Great Pioneer.” 

Life insurance, he said, has broken 
through frontiers; has erected frontiers. 
It attacks; it defends; it creates; it con- 
serves; it leads. His address, with the 
exception of a few paragraphs, follows: 





Life insurance first and almost alone 
organized living men and taught them to 
question and combat the supremacy of 
death. Religions approach that dread 
question from an entirely different angle. 

That religion should challenge the su- 
premacy of death was natural and prob- 
ably necessary; it satisfied a universal 
longing and was welcomed by all con- 
ditions of men. When life insurance is- 
sued a like challenge it stirred to. hos- 
tility all the superstitions and_ inhibi- 
tions of the natural man and as a result 
it has had to fight for its faith. 

Next to the fear of death the great 
enemies of ordered liberty are war, so- 
cial disorder, waste, ignorance, fear and 
superstition. They are not static condi- 
tions to be ignored. They spread, and 
destroy as they spread. 


The Great Human Story 


In the glorious struggle by which he 
has lifted himself from protoplasm to 
rationality, in the bitter fight through 
which he has advanced from a cave in 
the rocks to a modern home, man has, in 
whole or in part, Overcome many ene 
mies, faced many frontiers. Amongst 
these are wild beasts, disease, supersti- 
tion, ignorance, fear and the shifting 
moods of nature, which have frozen him, 
burned him, drowned him, starved him, 
and driven him through millions of 
years hither and yon over continents and 
seas. 

The story of that struegle is the only 
great human story, and it can never 
properly be written. 

In this Western world, where life in- 
surance has come to be a powerful fac- 








000,000,000 of insurance in force—more 
than ten times the amount in force at 
the beginning of the century; three times 
the amount in force in 1917, and double 
that in 1920. 

“What a challenge these figures give 
to us executives of these companies that 
the premiums under these policies shal! 
be economically collected, the reserves 
safely invested at adequate rates of in- 
terest, and that maturing claims shall be 
so paid that they may not be lost by 
beneficiaries untaught in the handling of 
capital funds. 

“Such service requires the highest tvpe 
of manhood in home office and field 
alike. 

“The challenge runs equally to Gov- 
ernment, which defines and supervises 
the activities of its corporate children. 
While the financial security of its citi- 
zens must be guarded by careful super- 
vision, the maximum of freedom should 
be given to the trained specialists in 
these companies. 

“And all this work should go hand in 
hand with the education of society in its 
responsibility for its dependent members, 
to the end that the standards of Ameri- 
can life shall ever remain where they are 
today—the highest in the world.” 


tor in sociology, we have created a civi- 
lization, which, whatever its faults 
otherwise may be, has an average living 
condition superior to any achieved earlier 
by any considerable section of the human 
race. 


An Enemy Man Can’t Overcome 


There is, however, one enemy (enemy 
for lack of a better name) that no one 
apparently can overcome, and that is the 
time limitation of human life as meas- 
ured by our journeys around the sun. 
We more or less ignore that enemy. But 
it still remains true that beyond a cer- 
tain span of calendar years man cannot 
go. What might he not achieve if he 
could ? 

Nature is a poor economist. She is a 
reckless spendthrift. She not only tries 
to kill man off by disease and quakes 














DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
and floods, but she ruthlessly destroys 
the ripened judgment, the trained powers 
and the skill of the strong who have 
survived her eatlier assaults. 

If in the actual contests of life an in- 
dividual has solved some problem in 
chemistry or electricity or radiology, or 
materia medica, or in mechanics, made 
some revelation that endures beyond the 
limit of his years, that man has forced 
nature to reveal something which she 
almost seems to hide deliberately. But 
even here there is a great collateral eco- 
nomic loss, because, however creative a 
man may be, however greatly he suc- 
ceeds in evolving ideas which go on and 
on after his years are ended, he cannot 
transmit his ripened judgment, his skill. 
As he grows older he cannot even save 
them whole. Nature first impairs and fin- 
ally destroys them. 

Nearly 50% of the people born in any 
year do not reach 60, and beyond 60 the 
majority of the surviving 50% may not 
go with much effectiveness; few may go 
beyond 70, and almost none beyond 80. 

If man had no sounder economic pro- 
gram than nature has, he would still be 
a tadpole. 

Life Lengthens 


Man has actually made some impres- 
sion on nature’s most brutal frontiers, 
and we rejoice because his courage is 
still splendid, he is still fighting. Through 
discoveries in science, through better 
hygiene, fewer people die now in infancy 
and youth than formerly. Up to about 
age 57 the average life is longer than 
it was earlier. At about that age the 
lines indicating the mortality of thirty 
years ago and that of the present day 
cross each other and for a period there- 
after the mortality is actually heavier 
amongst lives that have enjoyed the ben- 
efits of modern science and hygiene. At 
about 70 the lines converge again, and 
above 70 there is no appreciable dif- 
ference. 

The gain in calendar years is all below 
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60. We hold death off in the productive 
period. 
Forcing Secrets From Nature 

But there is a prodigious gain, a great 
breach in Nature’s brutal front. On the 
average we do not live so much longer 
than our predecessors in calendar years, 
but we surpass them in achievement. We 
really live longer, because we have forced 
Nature to give up some of her secrets, 
and because life insurance has put a new 
power into living by merging the weak- 
nesses of the human unit with the co- 
operative power of the race. Measured 
in terms of individual achievement our 
average man probably lives twice as 
long as his ancestors did even a gencra- 
tion ago and five times as long as his 
progenitors of two centuries earlier. 
That is, the survivors of what be called 
the class of 1927 will, both collectively 
and individually, at age 57, have done 
from 200% to 500% of the work, had 
from 200% to 500% of the experiences 
and from 200% to 500% of the joys that 
made up the lives of their not distant 
progenitors, at a like age. 

Nevertheless the dead line of the cal- 
endar has not been pushed back. 

If we are to penetrate still further be- 
yond the frontiers set up both by life 
and by death we must either learn to 
live effectively more years beyond 60, 
which is unlikely, or we must learn to 
live still faster. We must achieve more. 
Of course science, which has increasing- 
ly defeated disease, may overcome sen- 
ility but I doubt it. We must therefore 
develop our brain power if, in terms of 
achievement, we are, in seventy years, to 
live 1,000 years. 

Durant. again says: 

If we were to live forever, growth 
would be stifled and youth would 
find no room on the earth. 

Brain Potentialities 

Life does not consist in mere length 
of days. Some insects live a full life be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. The average 
citizen of New York lives longer in a 
day than the inhabitant of a desert can 
in a century. Sometimes in dreams men 
live years in a few seconds. The road to 
a thousand years of life for the individ- 
ual, without cluttering up the earth, leads 
through achievement. Can men achieve 
so greatly that by comparison with the 
work of earlier men they shall live 1,000 
years? Almost certainly they can. 

To begin with, scientists tell us that 
very little is actually known about the 
humar: brain, its organization, its real ca- 
pacity and the varying functions of its 
parts. Enough is known to indicate that 
no human brain was ever more than 
fractionally developed. What greater po- 
tentialities may lie under our skulls no 
one knows. 

Isn’t it conceivable that some day we 
shall produce a race whose brain capacity 
will be developed 100% ? Would such an 
achievement be any more marvelous than 
the development of heat, light and power 
out of that mysterious force called elec- 
tricity? 

It would be much more understandable 
than radiology. 

Of course it can happen. It will hap- 
pen. 

We are supermen’ by comparison with 
the people who believed that the Pillars 
of Hercules marked the western limits of 
the habitable world. In the not distant 
future our successors will be supermen 
by comparison with us. 

The Real Superman 

But some day the real superman will 
come. He will have a fully developed 
brain, he will really be civilized. He will 
be led by his reason and will not be gov- 
erned by his prejudices, superstitions and 
inhibitions. He will think. Only a few 
men at any time have done any real 
thinking; only a handful of men think 
now. 

. Some-day because a majority of men 


think, and have reconstructed society, 
governments will endure. 


In the life of the race—covering un- 
doubtedly 16,000,000 years—the story of 
any empire or republic that ever existed 
is as the passing of a season. What an 
amazing, what an inexplicable spectacle 
is presented in the rise and fall of em- 
pires! 

To us their histories are most impres- 
sive. Why did they pass? Why was it 
necessary for many of their great 
achievements to be lost? Why _ did 
Egypt and Greece and Rome pass? They 
were glorious in their day. Each filled 
the then known world. Each did some 
things that still endure, that no successor 
has equalled. The Fellaheen of Egypt is 
probably a better man now than his an- 
cestors were when the great pyramids 
were built; but he could no more build a 
pyramid today than an owl could build 
the church steeple which it inhabits. 


The descendants of the Roman—the 
Italian, the French, the Spanish—are 
probably better men than the Romans 
were when Caesar carried the Eagles of 
Rome to the limits of the known world 
and beyond. The average Roman under 
Augustus Caesar was undoubtedly infe- 
rior to his_ living successors. 


‘Dying At The Top 


The average Greek, as the world 
knows him now, does not suggest “the 
glory that was Greece.” But he is the 
same man that he was when Phidias 
fashioned his immortal marbles and De- 
mosthenes thundered against Philip. 

What happened? They all died at the 
top. The people did not create their great 
empires, they were largely slaves. The 
top men flowered like orchids; their 
roots did not reach the soil. 

Egypt put forth the flower of mysti- 
cism and immortality; Greece the flower 
of intellect and sheer beauty; Rome the 
flower of law and of power. Each was 
created by a handful of great men. 

The British Empire was similarly 
created. So was this nation in its be- 
ginnings. The free nations that make 
up the British Empire haven’t much 
knowledge of eugenics and no definite 
science of society; but they have a soul- 
saving common sense in politics. We are 
teaching a sound science of society 
through life insurance, but in politics we 
are unscientific and as a people we have 
little of the Englishman’s political horse- 
sense. 

The little group at the top in Egypt, 
Greece and Rome was not re-enforced, 
and as a result each degenerated and 
gradually died out. Great Egypt passed 
and glorious Greece declined, and the 
so-called Barbarians overran Rome. That 
will be our story some day, and the Brit- 
ish Empire will leave a similar record, 


unless Anglo-Saxons avoid the mistakes 
of earlier peoples. = 
How To Live 1,000 Years 

We shall (some of us) in achievement 
live 1,000 years and our civilization will 
not die out if we develop our full brain 
capacity and organize a real science of 
living, both socially and governmentally. 
To achieve that, government must be 
based upon a system of democracy which 
values the individual man as life insur- 
ance does and gives him the power, and 
all the power his virtues and his abili- 
ties fairly entitle him to, but no more. 

Governmentally, we have no such pro- 
gram now. We have good government 
when we get the rule of the best. When 
we get mayors and legislators and judges 
who fairly represent the average intelli- 
gence and sense of responsibility of the 
electors, we make a demonstration of the 
dangers that lurk in our type of democ- 
racy that is startling and alarming. 

A democracy to endure must be ruled 
by its best. If it elects its best and nour- 
ishes its best its civilization will not die, 
but if it follows the foolish philosophy 
of the Declaration of Independence and 
gives equal political power to all men, 
that republic will not long elect its best 
and, sooner or later will join the great 
procession that leads to the limbo of 
governments. It must. There is no 
escape. 


Where Modern Leadership Resides 

Leadership with us appears in a new 
field. It is no longer in government. It 
is in science and in business. 

Out of this spring two dangerous facts: 
our really great men are rarely in poli- 
tics, while the demagogue and blather- 
skite are, all the time. Business, science 
applied to business, research work, 
mass-production, efficiency, the conquest 
of disease, sociology, the achievements 
that really lengthen life—these are the 
pursuits which appeal to our leaders. 

This creates a schism: no such cleav- 
age as existed in the historic instances 
cited, but our top men are not at the 
top governmentally. Tennessee and 
Florida have shown us what can happen 
when the top men in science clash with 
the top men in politics. 

An Ugly Echo 

We smile at the intolerance of these 
states, but we shall do better to remem- 
ber that their action is only an ugly 
echo of the Inquisition’s decrees against 
Galileo in the seventeenth century. 

Politically we haven’t changed the 
face of the world so much,—notwith- 
standing all our boasting. We have some- 
how created an average living condition 
that has never been equaled, a condition 
which gives us an enormous economic 
advantage, a condition that is envied and 
longed for by all other people, a condi- 
tion which we can easily fritter away 
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through the excesses of an unsound de. 
mocracy. Fundamentally our government us. 1 
is not materially different from the re. 


. - sda tion s 
publics which have preceded it. They 
were not scientifically organized. Neither Her 
are we. The demagogue who was exactly Mi innit 





the sort of man in Greece that he js 


here, naturally has about as mucl: use ~ni 
for science in government, as the funda- think 
mentalist has for paleontology in re. wea 
aie that w 
ligion. dine 

A Great Social, Scientific Program habit 

We have outside of politics one great Morgan: 
social, scientific program which touches {This 
all classes, binds all classes, teaches all Mand li 
classes, and in its sphere governs all MMcal fc 
classes. It is really a new idea in the M§wrestl 
world; an idea in the science of living MM Bus: 
































that is increasingly winning recognition, 
whose principles must take their place 
in government, sooner or later. It values 
men at their true worth, conserves and 
guarantees those values, administers jus- 
tice, encourages science, develops eff- 
ciency, promotes hygiene, inspires cour- 
age, which means increased creative abil- 
ity, lengthens life and breaks down the 
barriers of death by projecting person 
ality into and through coming gener 
tions. If men are ever to become so de- 
veloped that they, in the mass, shall con- 
tinuously carry the burdens of civiliza 
tion, if individually, some of us are, in 
the terms of achievement,.to live 1,00) 
years, if we are not governmentally. to 
die at the top, one of the factors that is 
to bring that condition to pass will be 
this great scientific sociological exper 
ment called life insurance. As a people 
we seem to lie in the double peril of 
having few great political leaders anda 
political plan which is gradually turning 
us over—familiar process—to our old at 
quaintances, the demagogue and _ tht 
blatherskite. Life insurance checks that 
tendency. No government ever becamt 
great, no government ever will become 
great, without great men and the leader 
ship of great men. No blacksmith evet 
made or mended a watch although he 
works in ‘metals, and no democracy, # 
such, ever made a scientific discvery. 
The masses cannot use the microscope 
the test tube and the retort but they 
can throw stones and they can crucify 
They have frequently done both. 

Permanency in social and_ gover 
mental plans demands that men shal 
live longer by living faster, that the aver 
age man shall achieve as much eat 
month as the average man, 2,000 yeati 
ago, did in twelve months. 

That would make our seventy yeats 
eight hundred and forty, our eight! 
years nine hundred and sixty, in term 
of the days of Methuselah; yes, in term 
of many later centuries. 


Must Make Years Effective 


We shall finally achieve that, perhapi 
we have measureably achieved it # 
ready; but to make those years effect 
to preserve our achievements, to avo! 
the fate of earlier empires and republic 
the hit-and-miss of so-called democrat 
must be changed to a scientific proce’ 

To those of us who neither look “ 
this world as a vale of tears, nor clalf 
to understand what lies beyond the v 
the infinite capacity of a little group # 
the top—for it is an infinite capacity # 
it is a little group—to penetrate the * 
crets of nature, to bind and loose ht 
amazing powers, to ride the wihiirlw! 
to look billions of miles into space 
understand somewhat the laws that ™ 
there, to look by the microscope, W 
seem to be other billions of miles 
an almost infinitely invisible wor!:, whe 
matter guards its secrets and the el 
tron performs its miracles—this capaclll 
I say, reveals to us,a new and greatt 
heaven and a new and nobler arth; 
wonderland lying just beyond the fr 
tiers of present-day knowledge, more! 
triguing than that into which Gabrie 
Trumpet is expected some’ day to us™ 
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. > ee PR ° “1: . New York Central .......... 491,700, 
ni gos. To John of Patmos came no revela- fact just as we have already taught the "Thirteen Billionaire ie, wae 1'267;100-000 
e- MB tion so amazing. peg of our people to face death as Cor r ti nU S Union Pacific ........s.ee0. 1,158,400,000 
: : 7 ° “i j Atchison, T. & S. Fe ........ 1,125,800,000 
“ fire An pages 2 penis ; To change a society ruled by false porations mn Chase National Bank....-.... 1,042,500,000 

ere 1s an intelligible, an attainable democracy to a society scientifically or- Mr. Lincoln’s topic was “The New 


tly @ infnity—an infinity of high adventure, of 
SPBscaling peaks and sounding depths. 
Through our little group of scientists and 
thinkers, at the top, we have glimpsed 
that world but we shall never really enter 
it and certainly never permanently in- 
1 habit it, until government is scientifically 
organized. 
ches This is the supreme work of the world 
and life insurance is the only active so- 
al (cal force that sees the facts and daily 
the Mwrestles with the problem. 


ving | Business helps, but business is, after 
tion, Mall, selfish. ; 

lace f/ The church helps, but in the church 
ilues Ma the world over, there is a continuing and 
and erence Babel of tongues and be- 
jus- lets, 


efi Life insurance speaks the same lan- 






































cour MBeuage and stands for identical principles 

abil- Hin every land. 

1 the It is democratic but not after the fool- 
rson- fish philosophy of the Declaration of In- 
nera- MMdependence. Following the principles of 
o de-Mthe Declaration no life insurance could 
| con- Miexist, 

viliza: # Men are not created equal and should 
“—_ * ore neve equal power in politics 

aT Rey have 3 } say ‘ 

lly to nature, y have in business; it’s against 
hat is The rule of the demagogue is a greater 
vill be menace to national continuity than the 
xpet: MBrule of kings. Kings sometimes did great 
peopl MBthings, helped to create great civiliza- 
eril of MMtions, and then died out; but they did 
and 1fMcreate, Demagogues never did and never 
uring ay ll create a great civilization. They 
old a @have always worked for their own in- 
id the Mterests all the time. We must have in 
ks that government the democracy of life insur- 
becamt Hence and not that of the Declaration of 
becom Milndependence, the justice of life insur- 
leader Hance, the strength of life insurance, the 
th a business and the emotional power of life 
ugh ht nsurance, the solidarity of life insurance. 
‘acy, # Society will never be organized scienti- 
scQver! MiMcally until politics—counted as a part 
ror bt the social plan—is also organized sci- 
ut er ntifically. The great sociological forces 
crucily. that Test on merit and deal exclusively 
2 ee ind scientifically with human realities 
gove ' ind human values, are life insurance and 
en shal@modern business. 

“ “a here Class Consciousness Is Unknown 
ch . 7 Amongst the more than 60,000,000 citi- 
QU years ens of this country and Canada who 

years Te covered by life insurance, class con- 

ty y hty “lousness is wholly unknown. In sound 
r a He Insurance class consciousness Jies of 
a pce op sage The man insured for $1,000 
1 c ho iceling against the man insured 
; ad $1,000,000, And why not? Because 
‘ive € knows his $1,000 policy is all he has 
| perhar aid for and is perfectly secure, just as 
sd it afpcure as the richer man’s policy is. The 
effective Tage insured does not want what fair- 
to avo’ belongs to someone else. He does 
republic his own and while he may not be 
jemocraifmttent with that he will not naturally 


sp his discontent by robbing some- 
at se. Is there any other group as 
wad In this or any country, any other 
ai one-half as large, in which 
: ties’ .Saner, more truly democratic 
a is taught and practised? Here 
ee _— has not penetrated a fron- 
ah has erected a frontier—a_bar- 
ialedionti, the encroachments of the 
sponsible. insane and the politically ir- 
a have died at the top because 
a too far from the bottom. 
* ts have failed because they 
then rolled from the bottom. Neither 
‘ "an endure. 
‘ ae of wars, disease, superstition, 
en ad aa and a false democracy, 
nite ao individually live a thousand 
arts our governments, civilization 
tages will endure, because we shall 
fly teach men to face life as a 


ganized will be an achievement no great- 


-er than is registered by the six million 


people who now march shoulder to 
shoulder in life insurance. We _ pene- 
trated many forbidding frontiers in 
training that army, and with that army 
we shall ultimately penetrate this last 
frontier. Against it we are daily leading 
a frontal attack. I call it the last frontier 
because when it is overthrown our labors 
will be ended. Life insurance will be 
completely fused with life. Our labors 
will be ended, but at the same time they 
will have become immortal. We shall 
then, individually, have taken our place 
in the Valhalla reserved for all those 
who in every age as warriors, priests 
and prophets have held high the torch 
that lights man’s path in his journey to- 
wards the stars. 


LINCOLN ON RESPONSIBILITIES 





Metropolitan Counsel Tells of Millions 
of Stock Owners and How Trusts 
Are Being Fulfilled 





The United States has thirteen cor- 
porations which have assets in excess of 
one billion dollars. Three of them are 
life companies. The tabulation which 
was read to the Asscciation of Life In- 
surance Presidents by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
general counsel of the Metropolitan Life, 
on Thursday at the Astor follows: 


American Telephone & Tel...$3,256,600,000 
United States Steel.......... 2,454,100,000 
Southern Pacific 2,183,600,000 
Metropolitan Life ........... 2,108,000,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad ....... 1,885,400,000 
Prudential ..- 1,572,200,000 
Standard Oil of N. J.... . 1,541,900,000 
National City Bank .... . 1,537,400,000 





Economic Era as Reflected in Corporate 
Growth,” and was one of the best papers 
ever delivered before this association. 
He told of the growth of the corporate 
idea, the spread of ownership of capital 
stock and made many interesting com- 
parisons. 


Widespread Ownership 


In discussing the ownership corpora- 
tions Mr. Lincoln said in part: 

“Tf actual ownership in a corporate en- 
terprise spells interest in the economic 
era and in corporate growth, then, at a 
conservative estimate, seventy-five mil- 
lion people in the United States and 
Canada have a very real interest in this 
subject. Shareholding in our great cap- 
ital stock corporations has become wide- 
spread. It is stated that eight of the 




















the insurance program. 


BEVERLEY DUER 





THE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
IS NEVER COMPLETED 


T can never be, because the policyholders’ circum- 
| stances are always changing. By the time the pro- 
gram has been arranged and the insurance has been in 
force for a few months, the protection seems totally 
inadequate. 


The Life Insurance Trust is an excellent method 
to use in proposing a revision and an enlargement of 


tion of the whole subject of life insurance. 
may be used to advantage is described in our booklet, 
“The Insurance Trust and Its Value to Life Under- 


writers,” sent on request. 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Cc. ALISON SCULLY 
Vice-President 


Trust Officers 


It is a new and vivid presenta- 


MELVILLE W. TERRY 
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q Life Presidents Meeting 


largest stock corporations of the coun- 
try alone have over a million sharehold- 
ers. The number of stockholders of the 
other large corporations and of the in- 
numerable small corporations throughout 
the country, without, however, allowing 
for multiplicity of holdings by the same 
individual, has been recently estimated 
at fourteen and a half million with cap- 
ital stock holdings estimated to be over 
$71,000,000,000. The ownership of mu- 
tual insurance corporations—life, fire and 
casualty—and of savings banks and 
building and ‘loan associations, with lib- 
eral allowance in these cases for plural 
membership, is assumed to be distributed 
among seventy million of our population. 

“Superficial consideration might sug- 
gest that proprietorship in these mutual 
corporate institutions is not analogous to 
that of stockholders in stock companies. 
There are, of course, differences in the 
relationship, but in the matter of ulti- 
mate ownership the interests are iden- 
tical. Twentieth century practice is de- 
veloping another similarity between these 
two classes of corporations which is 
striking, and should not be overlooked. 
I refer to the growing custom of placing 
at the head of our big stock corporations 
men whose personal interest in the stock 
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and, therefore, in the fortunes of the 
company from that. point of view, is 
comparatively slight. 


Instrumentality For Effective Progress 


“It is not surprising that the corpora-, 
tion has come to be, more and more, the 
instrumentality for effective progress. 
Until comparatively recent years Amer- 
ica was largely an agricultural nation and 
agriculture did not lend itself to expan- 
sion through corporate organization on a 
large scale. Business, too, was on a 
small scale, but, as commerce and manu- 
facture have grown in relative impor- 
tance, and as modern methods of effi- 
ciency in production and management 
have been developed, the corporate form 
of organization has come to offer the 
greatest facility for co-operation. 

“The growth of corporations both in 
size and in number is, without doubt, 
due to the fact that through them alone 
does it become possible to co-ordinate 
the efforts and the personal resources of 
thousands of individuals whose unrelated 
efforts and comparatively small means 
would be able to accomplish little in the 
way of industrial progress or in devel- 
oping our vast natural resources. While 
there have been, and are today, signal 
examples of great businesses successfully 
carried on under the direction and with 
the resources of individuals, nevertheless, 
the great majority of the enterprises 
which have recently contributed so much 
to our national prosperity, convenience 


(Continued on page 57) 


M. S. Sloan Praises 
Insurance Business 


ADDRESSES LIFE PRESIDENTS 





President Brooklyn Edison Co. Says 
Public Utilities Have Received Co- 
operation from Insurance Men 





M. S. Sloan, president of the Brook- 
lyn Edison Co., was one of the speak- 
ers at the meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents yesterday at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Sloan’s address was “Trans- 
forming Power into Happiness,” in which 
he showed the inception and growth of 
the electrical industry in America and 
the beneficial effect it has had upon its 
social and economic life. He spoke in 
part as follows: 

“It is perhaps not necessary for a rep- 
resentative of public utilities to tell you 
our cordial appreciation of the business 
relations which exist between your com- 
panies and ours. Yet I should feel re- 
miss if I neglected to do so. We of the 
utilities understand the broad significance 
of the fact that more than a billion dol- 
lars of life insurance company funds 
are invested in the securities of public 
utility companies, and the further fact 
that the proportion of insurance funds 
thus invested is largely increasing year 
by year. We know that such investment 
expresses the judgment of seasoned ex- 
perts, but we know also that beyond 
that it represents knowledge of the value 
of utilities as builders and constructors 
in present day life. 

New Frontiers 

“You have chosen a thought-provoking 
theme for your meeting. Old frontiers 
have been passed but there are new 





THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. There is no better company 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 











ones in ideas, in customs, in conditions. 
The America of today is shifting so rap- 
idly into the America of tomorrow that 
every branch and phase. of life’s activi- 
ties is under challenge to know where 
it is going and why. There is only one 
justification for a continuing enterprise 
—is it doing a good job now, so han- 
dled that it will be a better job tomor- 
row? It is every man’s duty to see to 
that; and being sure of the right way 
involves a constant taking of stock—an 
appraisal of value and a study of basic 
principles. 

“The industry I represent is a servant 
of progress. It is so near its pioneer 
days that Edison, its pathfinder and way- 
shower, is still at work, heaped with 
honors but not content to rest. It has 
passed frontiers with a resistless might 
—scientific frontiers, financial frontiers, 
social frontiers—but it is pressing on be- 
cause what it has done is oniy a good 
preparation for what it must do if it is 
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touch with him. 





OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 
Business in Force on 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
who might be. We'd appreciate it if you would put us in 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 





























to carry on the traditions of its pioneers 
and the spirit which is its animating im- 
pulse. 
Electricity Not New 

“Electricity is not a new thing in this 
world. The name itself goes back to the 
ancient Greeks, who discovered that am- 
ber, briskly rubbed, attracted to itself 
bits of floss—that is, it became magnetic 
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The power and light industry, howeveh 
is a new thing. As we think of it! 
dates from September 4, 1882, the day 
when Edison opened right here in New 
York City the first central generatitt 
station in the world. Small and crue 
as that station would seem in compart 
son with the giants of today, it was nt’: 
ertheless gigantic because it proved a! 
put to work Edison’s theories and ptt 
ciples. Then and there was started # 
revolution—a peaceful and humanly 
beneficial revolution which has fund 
mentally affected society and economt 
conditions, and literally has changed the 
face of the earth. j 

“Less than half a century ol, the pow 
er and light industry has girdled te 
globe. It has become great and st 
cessful in its own right, and even greatt! 
because it is a key industry on which? 
large proportion of all othe: busines 
depends. It has reached its hizhest stat 
in our own country. In the United State 
is used nearly as much electricity 4 7 
all the rest of the world. We are 
model and the marvel of the world * 
respect of our production, distribu 
and application of this enercy. ~ 
neers, public officials, commissions a 
other countries visit us, study our mé 


: shes 
ods and the results obtained, and ¥ 7 
home ti 7 
edulitt 
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World’s Outstanding Insurance 
More Than Hundred Billion 





At End of 1926 This Country Had 80 Billions; Canada 
4} Billions; Japan More Than 3 Billions; Germany, 
After Passing Out, Comes Back With 2 Billions 


The Association of Life Insurance 
presidents, aided by foreign representa- 
tives of the United States government, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and various foreign companies, and 
through other sources, has gathered the 
facts about the outstanding life insur- 
ance throughout the world. It amounted 
to $101,000,000,000 at the end of 1925. 

This fact was announced to the Life 
Presidents by Leroy A. Lincoln, general 
counsel of the Metropolitan Life, who 
was discussing the corporate growth in 
America’s new economic era. In other 
columns will be found what Mr. Lincoln 
said about the growth of corporations in 
America and the widespread ownership 
of their stock. His report of the world- 
wide insurance survey follows in part: 

“Bringing together information ob- 
tained from all these sources, it is esti- 
mated that there was, at the end of 1925, 
life insurance outstanding in the entire 
world of approximately $101,000,000,000. 
Of this amount $71,690,000,000—or 71.0% 
—was held by United States companies 
and $3,723,000,000—or 3.7%—by Canadian 
companies, making a total held by the 
companies of these two countries of $75,- 
413,000,000, or nearly three-fourths of the 
entire outstanding life insurance in the 
world. Companies of the United King- 
dom held $10,322,000,000, or 10.2% of all 
outstanding life insurance. Companies of 
Australia and New Zealand had a com- 
bined amount of $1,970,000,000. From 
this, we may assert that life insurance is 
Preponderantly an Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tion. The English-speaking countries, 
the United States and Canada, together 
with Great Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand, had life insurance outstanding 
to the amount of $87,705,000,000—over 
Six-sevenths of all outstanding life insur- 
ance in the world. 

Little in Russia or China 

‘Japanese companies with $2,848,000,000 
follow close on those of Canada. German 
companies held, at the end of 1925, over 
$1,261,000,000 face amount, while compa- 
nies of the Netherlands had $965,000,000, 
of Sweden $904,000,000 and of France 
$82,000,000. Swiss companies are next 
with $517 (00,000, while companies of each 
of Norway, Italy and Denmark had over 

000,000. It is significant that there 
are in neither Russia nor China, with 
their ageregate populations of over half 
a billion persons, any life insurance com- 
Panes With substantial amounts of busi- 
ness. In Russia, the assets of the com- 

Panies were seized by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and there is no indication of 
any progress toward life insurance since 
the World War.” 

t t. Lincoln was able to report the out- 
sending imsurance at the end of 1926 

Several of the biggest countries. They 

gs 

Tee = round figures: 

United St . . 
billions ates: Just short of eighty 


Canada: Four and a quarter billions. 
ome a Two billions. 
n: (Cncluding government insur- 
ance), four billions. ‘ 
this N outstanding fact demonstrated by 
Study is that practically every coun- 


tty for Which reliable information has 


been obtained, has made progress in the 
acquisition of life insurance during the 
present century,” continued Mr. Lincoln. 
“The amount held by United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies became 
eight times as great during the first 
twenty-five years of this century; that 
held by companies of Canada became 
more than twelve times as great and by 
companies of the United Kingdom nearly 
three times as great. The amount held 
by companies of Japan increased from 
only $115,000,000 in 1905 to $2,848,000,000 
in 1925. In Germany the amount of life 
insurance was gradually expanding dur- 
ing the first fifteen years of this century 
and had reached $3,784,000,000 by the 
end of 1911.” 

During the war German life insurance 
passed out. It has come back again. 

“During the year 1925 alone,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, “life insurance in force through- 
out the world increased 12.2%. Compa- 
nies of United States and Canada made 
12.4% gain.” 





TO LIFT LIMITATION 


Superintendent Beha has informed life 
companies how they may suspend limita- 
tions of new business under Section 96 
for the current year. He has issued a 
long letter on the subject explaining that 
companies cannot apply for such suspen- 
sion if they have contests, pay excessive 
renewal commissions, etc. 








HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 


life insurance in force 


$766,000,000. 


on June 30, 1927, was 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


of the year. 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
as great as the total at the end of 1918. 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Taschereau Pleads For 
Quebec Investments 


FRIME MINISTER’S ASTOR TALK 





Discusses Paper Mills, Artificial ; Silk, 
Provincial and Municipal Securities 
and Mining 





Louis Alexandre Taschereau, Prime 
Minister of Quebec, was a speaker be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents on Thursday, his subject be- 
ing “The Challenge of Canada’s New 
krontiers.” He discussed the extraordi- 
nary insurance growth of Canada. 

In 1869, two years after the province 
had entered into Confederation, risks 
covered by life insurance policies 
amounted to $35,000,000. At the end of 
1926 those risks aggregated $4,609,000,000. 
I know of no country where insurance 
companies have met with a greater meas- 








of the new business paid 
| 5 1 e 6 % for in The Northwest- 


in the Company. 








ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1926 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 


Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 








ure of success. In the year 1926 alone, 
the increase has been more than all the 
policies in force in 1900. 

“Needless to say, many of the best 
American companies enjoy the full con- 
fidence of the Canadian people and take 
a large share of this tremendous busi- 
ness,” he said. “They have an open field 
in Canada, and I am not aware that 
they are handicapped in any way by 
legislation or taxation. Therefore no 
hostile challenge by the Canadian fron- 
tier is directed to them. 

“Your only enemy is the Canadian 
Company, a very keen competitor—prob- 





HON. L. A. TASCHEREAU, 
LED. BEE, 


ably taught in your own school—quite 
active, generous and business life. But 
competition is the life of trade, and I 
am sure you do not object to it any more 
than we do.” 

Some of Province’s Wealth 


The Prime Minister then spoke of 
Quebec as a field for investment, mak- 
ing an eloquent plea. He praised the 
laws of Quebec, and told what a rich ag- 
ricultural country it is. As for govern- 
ment, municipal, school and church bonds 
of the province he designated them as 
gilt-edged. Quebec supplies 80% of the 
world’s production of asbestos. He told 
of the manufacture there of artificial silk 
and the erection of a $7,000,000 mill to 
make it in Quebec’s Eastern Township. 
He had a word or two to say of the pulp 
and paper mills. 

He said that the assets of Canadian 
banks amount to three billions of dollars. 
Mining in Northern Quebec, electric 
power and many other natural resources 
were explained. 





FRASER’S NOVEMBER 


The Fraser Agency for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, announces that its paid- 
for production for November was ap- 
proximately $1,800,000, making their total 
paid-for business so far for this year, 
more than $19,000,000. 
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NUMBER ELEVEN. . . MODERN CRUSADER SERIES [Mar 
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INDFUL of former experiences on land, the 

£7 leaders of the Fifth Crusade sought to avoid many 
treachery and possible ambush by a direct, me 

maton) OVEISCa trip to Palestine. But the Venetian 
mariners, thinking only of profit, demanded 85,000 come 
pieces of gold—a fabulous sum—as the fee for transport wu 


And when the Crusaders could not pay, the Venetians 
demanded the recapture of Zara, a rich city then held by . 
the Hungarian King . . . an ill-advised venture which recon 
finally led to the abandonment of the Crusade. ey 


No doubt every worth while endeavor suffers in similar 
way because of men who ate zm it but not of it. deco 


ree Certainly the life insurance business has. Even today te 
ie / \ \ much of public indifference is traceable to the inefficiency of N 
Ni \ of part-time salesmen and others whose responsibilities It 

\ are too vaguely defined. hie 


Profiteers always make the way more difficult for 
pioneers. And knowing that, the Phoenix Mutual holds ( 
it no less thana duty to refuse to employ any but 
full-time men. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY §™- 


tO M ® . 
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Marcel Knecht Luncheon 


(Continued from page 1) 
two French direct writing companies. 
Fred S. James & Co. are United States 
managers of the Urbaine and General. 

Mr. Knecht was introduced in a short 
tak by Edward L. Bernays, well-known 
public relations man, in the course of 
which he said that the French publisher 
was one of the most influential men in 
France. ; 
Among other things Mr. Knecht dis- 
cussed the personalities of the men who 
are heads of the French insurance com- 
panies. He said that they were often 
men of eminence in French financial and 
business circles. He said that the French 
companies did not do so much business 
as the American companies did. They 
had not adopted yet the American go- 
getter methods. He thought that they 
might be more enterprising, especially in 
the matter of advertising. He noticed 
some change along this line. He felt 
that the French had a lot to learn from 
Americans, but he also thought the 
Americans had considerable they could 
learn from the French. 

Continuing along this line Mr. Knecht 
said that the big French insurance and 
banking companies put on considerable 
dignity and front, with liveried men to 
receive visitors, and to direct them, while 
offices are elaborate and decorative. Some 
of these French executives feel their 
own importance and an engagement with 
them may be several days in the mak- 
ing before consummation. He particu- 
larly admired the American style of di- 
rectness and speed in appointment mak- 
ing, 

“If an American executive over here is 
going to see you,” he said, “you will 
be told so immediately. You may be in 
for only five minutes but at least those 
five minutes may be all that is necessary 
in which to transact the business.” 

Mr. Knecht thought, though, that Am- 
ericans might profit somewhat by adopt- 
ing some of the European customs. In 
Europe an innovation is not accepted 
merely because of novelty. Sometimes 
the old ways of doing business are good 
enough. He thought Europeans were 
thorough, and while he praised American 
Ambassadors and Ministers abroad, he 
thought there could be an improvement 
in the personnel of some of the legations. 

He declared that France was having a 
New prosperity and there is a_ better 
telationship with Germany, although 
there can never be, in his opinion, a 
Franco-German political entente, as it is 
sentiment ally impossible. Railroad com- 
panies were improving, and some of the 
manufacturing industries were springing 
up in Northern France. 

He said that the United States had 
no better friend than the French na- 
tion. Mr. Knecht concluded by giving 
some inside stories of “Le Matin’s” in- 
fluence, 


Bank Of Italy 


(Continued from page 5) 

garded as an important and necessary 
fecommendation. When they remained 
obdurate he said: “I'll start a bank of 
my own and run it according to the 
Minciples which you refuse to adopt.” 

hus began the bank which was to 
ecome the largest outside of Greater 
ew York, with more branches than any 
ther bank and with capital assets sec- 
nd only to the great National City Bank 
of New York. 

What He Did in Earthquake 
It was the earthquake and fire of 1906 
‘hich gan Giannini to the front. 


Flames were nearing his bank, which 
was very small on April 18. He com- 
mandeered two horse-drawn rigs from 
his old commission house, loading one 
with money and security. In the other 
he had the forethought to place a sup- 
ply of all the blank forms and stationery 
in order that he could resume business 
without delay. There were flames all 
around, but he managed to get to the 
North Beach section and hung out the 
“Bank of Italy” sign at the home of his 
brother on Van Ness Avenue. He then 
sent a circular letter to all his depos- 
itors telling them that a good part of 
their money was immediately available 
in cash. In addition, he offered to loan 
money to all those who wished to re- 
build structures wiped out by the fire. 
Hundreds of people took advantage of 
his loan offer. He even set up a desk 
on the docks while the fire was still 
burning and put a clerk there to take 
deposits from the commission men. 

In the panic of 1907 Giannini also 
showed his banking acumen. Returning 
from the East he became convinced that 
serious financial trouble was brewing, so 
he issued orders that his bank husband 
its gold. He sent out paper currency 
and stored large supplies of the yellow 
metal. When the panic came the Bank 
of Italy was as solid as a rock. 

The success of his operations in Cali- 
fornia inspired the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce in New York to invite and 
urge him in 1911 to establish a bank 
there. At first he refused, because he 
still had much creative work to do at 
home; but in 1918 he consented to go 
if the members would raise $1,500,000 
in stock from not fewer than 1,000 stock- 
holders. This sum and more was read- 
ily subscribed by over 1,000 individuals. 
The East River National Bank was ac- 
quired. Dr. A. H. Giannini (A. P.’s 
brother) was induced to move from Cal- 
ifornia to New York to take the presi- 
dency. 

The Bancitaly Corporation 

In “Commerce and Finance” 
interviewing Dr. Giannini 
Bancitaly Corporation said: 

“We buy bank stocks because we con- 
sider them one of the best kinds of in- 
vestment in the world. Is there any other 
form of security where the Government 
periodically examines the books of a 
corporation and ascertains whether it is 
conducting its business along sound 
lines? Examination of bank-books by 
State and Federal bank examiners is a 
sort of guaranty of the stocks of those 
banks, is it not? What more would you 
wish in making an investment than to 
know the Government is keeping a check 
on it? As practical bankers ourselves, 
we are in a position to learn how other 
bonks conduct their business. When we 
see that a bank is well managed and 
that its business is on a sound basis, 
we feel safe in buying its shares. The 
security is not only safe, but history 
shows that bank stocks over a period of 
years enhance in value. The yield usual- 
ly is small, of course, but it is always 
reasonable, and besides we do not need 
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Nollen and Hubbell Are 
Luncheon Guests Here 


PLEASED BY N. Y. SHOWING 





Equitable of Iowa’s President Says That 
Insurance Companies Should Not 
Usurp Trust Company Duties 


Hoey, Ellison & Wendt, New York, 
general agents of Equitable of Iowa, 
were hosts Tuesday at a luncheon given 
to President Henry S. Nollen and Vice- 
President Fred W. Hubbell of that com- 
pany, attended by sixty agents. J. J. 
Hoey was toastmaster 

President Nollen said that the future 
looked optimistic to him and noted that 
the company’s gain in paid production 
last month was a million and the gain 
so far this year was seven millions. 
He was proud of the New York agency 
which was leading the country. This did 
not surprise him in view of the reputa- 
tion and affiliations of the members of 
the general agency; and the enterprise 
and intelligence they had shown since 
their appointment. He thought this 
agency would go far and the New York 
field offered unlimited opportunities. 

Discussing general conditions Mr. Nol- 
len stopped a moment to say a word or 
two about the prevalence of instalment 
selling by which system so many people 
mortgage their future and now regard as 
necessities what were formerly luxuries. 
He did not know whether this was de- 
sirable or not, but in view of the prev- 
alence of time selling devices which ap- 
propriate so large a part of incomes it 
was amazing to him that life insurance 
more than held its own. 

He also had something to say about 
trust business. He thought that the life 
companies and the trust companies each 
had a groove and should stick to it. The 
Equitable did not care to be placed in a 
position of a trustee which exercised dis- 
cretion in handling trust proceeds. 

Gerald A. Eubank of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, New York brokers, also said there 
should be a dividing line between the 
functions of the trust and the insurance 
companies. The insurance companies 
should not do the trust companies’ work. 
He praised the trust company advertis- 
ing in daily papers of the necessity for 
life insurance and thought insurance 
companies should reciprocate.’ 

J. H. Philbin, formerly a banker, also 
spoke, as did Paul Wendt. The latter 
said the average Hoey, Ellison & Wendt 
policy was $15,000. 





DISABILITY BENEFITS 

The committee on laws and legislation 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners on Tuesday afternoon at 
the Hotel Astor, considered the matter 
of total and permanent disability bene- 
fits in life insurance policies. The whole 
subject was referred to a special com- 
mittee to be appointed by President 
Caldwell of Tennessee with instructions 
to report at the next meeting of the 
Convention. 





CALDWELL AND LEA SUE 


Former United States Senator Luke 
Lea and Rogers Caldwell, Tennessee cap- 
italists, have filed suit in the United 
States District Court, Atlanta, for the 
delivery of 3,025 shares of stock in the 
Atlanta Constitution Publishing Co., for 
which they tendered a check for $54,- 
350.88. This amount they claimed repre- 
sents full payment for the stock on basis 
of earnings for the first three months 


of 1927. 





MADE DIRECTOR OF LIFE CO. 

W. Meade Addison, executive vice- 
president of the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Co., of Richmond, and a director 
of the Virginia Fire and Marine, has 
been elected to the board of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia succeed- 
ing Landon R. Walker who resigned re- 
cently on account of failing health. Mr. 
Walker whom he succeeds on the board 
of-Life of Virginia is a brother of John 
G. Walker, chairman of the board. 





HULL TO TALK IN BOSTON 
Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will talk in Boston before the 
life underwriters’ associations there on 
December 14. 





NEW ENGLAND SURVEY 

That New England business has found 
solutions to many of its most vexing 
problems through research, is shown by 
an extensive survey recently conducted 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life for the Research 
Committee of the New England Council. 
The survey covered the actual experi- 
ences of more than three hundred com- 
panies -and took five months to com- 
plete. 





The insurance departments of Virginia, 
Michigan and Maryland. are conducting 
a periodical convention examination of 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 





to worry about the investments of our 
stockholders being safe.” 

Behind the Bank of Italy is the Banc- 
italy Corporation with even larger cap- 
ital assets and far-flung ramifications. 
There is also the National Bankitaly Co. 
The Bancitaly Corporation owns a larger 
amotnt of diversified bank stocks than 
any other institution in the world. It 
is said that there is not an important 
bank in the United States in which it 
does not own at least one share. 
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PENN SYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccanection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it -_ be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 














WANTED 


Assistant Superintendent 
of Agents 

By a New York State life 
company 


A young man who has made good 
as a personal producer or as general 
agent ‘or manager. One who can 
show them how to get men and the 
men, ~ business: 


A real opportunity. 


Box 1071 
The Eastern: Underwriter 
110 Fulton Street, New York 
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“It has been in this house fifty 
years. You can't find another piece 
like it. This, ladies and gentlemen, 
is genuine! What am I offered for 
it? These old treasures are going 
for a song. Give me a bid.” 


—While the auctioneer rattles on, 
some of the neighbors think of the 
old days of entertainment and 
open hospitality in that house. 
They wonder how long the proud 
and lonely mistress has been fight- 
ing off the inevitable. Inside, she 
hears the auctioneers words— 
“genuine,” “fifty years in this 
house,” “old treasures’ — every 
word a thrust to her heart. 


contrast and life’s closest comparison. 

The younger they are and the older 
they are the more they need our love and 
care. For the helpless baby it is a sunny 
world. There is always someone ready to 
wait on him, to take care of him. ‘Whether 
he laughs or whether he cries, the world 
smiles on him and tries to anticipate his every 
need. 


B ABIES and old people are life’s widest 


But it is a gray, cheerless world for the tired, 
brave old soul who fails to get the care and 
waiting on and the affection she hungers for. 
And charity, when clumsily bestowed, stings 
almost as much as neglect. 




















A big business man said recently: “I think 
the saddest sights in the world are the old 
people whose relatives regard them as bur- 
dens—especiaily when they realize the situa- 
tion. I think it is fine to build churches and 
take care of babies and the growing boys and 
girls, but every dollar I can afford to give 
away goes to the old people. Sometimes I 
pay their rent and keep homes together, and 
sometimes I provide little comforts when 
their homes are broken up.” 


While charity takes care of the friendless and 
helpless, and science is finding out how to 











































































prevent physical aches and pains, it remains 
for “society’—and that means all of us 
added together—to prevent old age from 
suffering one of its greatest sorrows—pennr 
less dependence. 


The United States and Can- 
ada pay bigger wages than 
other countries. Nearly all 
their workers earn enough to 
provide for old age. If they 


plan ahead, they may have in 
their years of retirement, not 
merely bare existence, but 
real comfort. 
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Almost every man and woman must face 
these five great hazards of life: 

Death—which may come early, before 
one’s dependents have been provided for. 


Accident—always sudden and often caus- . 


ing lessened earning power. 
Sickness—which may cause want as well 
as suffering. 

Unemployment—which may bring distress 
to others in addition to the unemployed. 
Dependent Old Age—which must seek 
charity if self-support is no longer possible. 

or) 


“Society”, through organized effort, with 
its millions of mutual life insurance poli- 
cies, has done what no individual could do 
alone. It has found a way to meet four 
of the five hazards. 

Annuities for old age, protection in case 
of death, accident or sickness—almost 
every financial requirement can now be 
met by insurance. Only one problem is 
still unsolved—Employment Insurance— 
and that will follow. The day must come 
when every family will plan to meet the 


great hazards of life so that no member 
of it will face the need of charity. 
Thousands of Metropolitan policyholders 
have asked how much of the family in- 
come should be expended for immediate 
necessities; how much for clothing; how 
much for food; how much for fuel; how 
much should be laid aside for protection. 
Our booklet, “Let Budget Help,” answers 
these questions. A copy will be mailed 
free on request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each yea! 
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Canadian Life Agency 
Officers’ Meeting 


WAS THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 





T. G. McConkey Attorney-General Price 
And Others Among Speakers; Social 
Hygiene Had Inning 





Discussing the recent convention of 
the Canada Life Officers’ Association 
“Canadian Insurance” says in its cur- 
rent issue that the meetings were 
smoothly run, showed generalship and 
the talks were worth while. Dr. Gordon 
Bates of the Social Hygiene Council and 
Dr. Robertson of the Red Cross were 
two of the speakers. From New York 
came Charles G. Taylor of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. In 
discussing the convention “Canadian In- 
surance” said: 

“The speakers during the morning ses- 
sions were all in fine form. T. G. Mc- 
Conkey, president of the association, had 
as his subject, ‘Changing Conditions Af- 
fecting Life Insurance’ and Prof. Ralph 
E. Freeman of the University of West- 
ern Ontario, London, spoke on ‘The Fu- 
ture Trend of the Rate of Interest.’ G, 
D. Finlayson, superintendent of insur- 
ance, Dominion of Canada, spoke on 
‘Impressions Gathered From the Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries, London, 
England, 1927.’ As usual, there was con- 
siderable interest aroused by his ad- 
dress. 

“At the luncheon, over two hundred 
members and guests sat down in the 
Oak Room of the King Edward Hotel. 
W. H. Price, K.C., Attorney-General of 
Ontario and Rev. H. J. Cody, chairman 
of the board of governors, Toronto Uni- 
versity, were the speakers. Mr. Price 
sketched probable legislation covering 
speculation and spoke: on ‘Investment 
and Speculation.’ Canon Cody’s subject 
was: “Technical Service Council and Its 
Proposed Operations.’ Both were popular 
speakers and the Life Officers were for- 
tunate in being able to secure such able 
men, 

“On the whole, this thirty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the association was as 
fine and successful a gathering as has 
ever been held by them. The entire slate 
of officers, with the addition of E. S. 
Macfarlane of the Manufacturers Life 
were re-elected for another year. Look- 
ing back, this has seldom been done be- 
fore, but there are several very impor- 
tant matters before the executives this 
year with which they were familiar, 

ence it was only the sensible thing to 
ask them to serve another term.” 





ONE MILLION FOR NOVEMBER 


The James P. Graham Agency of the 
Aetna reports the largest written busi- 
hess in its history for the month of No- 
vember, more than one million of busi- 
Ness having been produced. 

— 








cA Specimen Copy 


of our 


Preferred Whole Life Policy 


will be sent to any one requesting it. 


the average. 








This policy which has met with such instant success since 
its introduction on November Ist is issued in amounts of not 
less than $5,000 to risks distinctly above the average of those 
entitled to standard insurance. 
ferred group is given through a reduced cost for their insur- 
ance the benefit of the fact that they are better risks than 


Premium Rates for $10,000 
Age 25—$174.90; age 35—$229; age 45—$323.90 


Subject to reduction by Dividends 
On Agency matters address 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 


This super-standard or pre- 














HOLDS ORDINARY CONTEST 

The Imperial Life of Asheville, N. C,, 
is conducting Ordinary 
which will close the latter part of De- 
cember. The rules of the contest are as 
follows: The company will pay an extra 
commission of 10% on all premiums that 
are remitted to the home office or that 
are issued on or after September 26, 
1927, and up to and including Decem- 
ber 17, 1927, provided the premiurhs on 
such policies are received at the home 
office no later than December 21, 1927. 
The state leader on delivered business 
issued between dates given above will 


a contest in 


receive in addition to his extra commis-- 


sion, a cash prize of $50. The second 
prize will be $25. Interim term insurance 
does not count. Term insurance will 
count as one half. No man leaving em- 
ploy of the company prior to December 
21 will be entitled to any prize or extra 
commissions. 


BECAME AN AGENT WHEN 48 





Career of J. P. Barden Who Has Been 
Twenty-One Years With Reliance 
Life in Cleveland 
J. P. Barden, who recently celebrated 
his twenty-first anniversary as agent in 
the Cleveland agency of the Reliance 
Life, was forty-eight years of-age before 
he decided the question as to what line 
of endeavor would best consume his en- 
ergies and provide a competency for his 
advancing years. His years of activity 
in other lines had not enabled him to 
acquire a home and after sending his 
three children through college, very lit- 
tle was left with which to start on in 
the life insurance business except his in- 

domitable courage and good health. 

At the time that Br. Barden was seek- 
ing an insurance connection there hap- 
pened to be a vacancy in the Cleveland 
agency. He had had no previous expe- 
rience, but he was offered the position 


and accepted. He has never been a 
large producer, but his selections have 
been good and many of his first policy- 
holders are now maturing their policies 
and being re-written for more insurance. 

At the expiration of the first ten years 
Cleveland was made a branch office of 
the company, largely through the efforts 
of Mr. Bardens’ agency force. Five 
years ago his son, M. E. Barden, joined 
forces with his father and the firm of 
Barden & Barden has become well 
known in Reliance Life circles. 

In a renewal statement for August of 
this year Mr. Barden found that out of 
a total of more than $400,000 at least 
cne-half of this amount had come from 
policies which were over ten years old. 





PREDICTS 1926 LIFE RECORD 


Prof. W. B. Bailey, Economist, Travel- 
ers, Declares Activity in Other Lines 

Will React in Favor of Underwriter 

Greater activity next year in many 
lines of business should react favorably 
on a greater volume of life insurance 
sales, is the opinion expressed in the an- 
nual business review that was completed 
last week by Prof. William B. Bailey, 
economist for the Travelers. In the an- 
nouncement of Henry Ford that his new 
car will be ready for sale soon, Prof. 
Bailey sees a great stimulator for many 
other lines. 

He asserts that the demand for life in- 
surance should continue unabated. 
“Many people who have watched the tre- 
mendous growth of life insurance in 
force with amazement have wondered 
whether life insurance was approaching 
its saturation point,” Prof. Bailey states. 
“Nothing to me seems further from the 
truth. In spite of the huge volume of 
insurance now in force, it does not begin 
to cover the insurable life values of Am- 
erican business men. Great as have been 
the amounts of live insurance written the 
last few years, they have done but little 
more than to keep pace with the increase 
in the total income of the American 
people. 

“The true value of life insurance is 
just beginning to be recognized. The 
part it can play in the protection of busi- 
ness interests as well as the home is just 
beginning to be understood. I think it is 
extremely likely that the volume of new 
insurance written during 1928 will set a 
new high record for all time.” 





POLICY PROTECTS BUILDER 


The Manchester Manufacturing Co. of 
St. Louis, which manufacturers ready- 
built houses and garages to be sold on 
the time payment plan has added life 
insurance protection for the buyer as 
one of its selling arguments. . Under 
new arrangement should the buyer die 
before he makes final payment on the 
house bought from the manufacturing 
company all unpaid monthly instalments 
are immediately cancelled, the home be- 
coming automatically paid up. 





—— 





to its agents. 


500 MILLIONS IN FORCE 


\nother record set by The Lincoln National Life—500 MILLION 
Dollars of insurance in force in twenty-two years. 


\ wonderful tribute to progressive ideals and aggressive principles. 


__ Not satisfied to stand on its present attainments, The Lincoln National 
Life continues to take liberal action to give every new business advantage 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 








Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Pennsylvania 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical 
plan by which the Home Office, through an 
Educational Supervisor, is assisting in the 
development of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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Canada Managers in Britain 





J. F. Junkin, J. R. Wandless and E. William Phillips 
Among Those Who Have Had Successful Careers; 
Canada Companies Doing Well in England 

















E. W. PHILLIPS 


Pictures of some of the British mana- 
gers of the Canadian life insurance com- 
panies are printed in this article. Re- 
cently The Eastern Underwriter’s corre- 


spondent in London wrote an interesting 
article showing how the Canadian com- 
panies are making use of progressive Ca- 
nadian and American life insurance sales 
methods in putting life insurance produc- 
tion over in Great Britain. 

J. R. Wandless, manager for Great 
Britain of the Canada Life, joined the 
Great Britain branch of that company on 
May 1, 1906, as actuary. He was made 
chief of the office staff in July, 1910, with 
the title of actuary and accountant and 
became manager for Great Britain in 
February, 1919. Both by training and 
ability Mr. Wandless is an insurance man 
of high caliber. He is a Fellow of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain. 
Some other prominent Canada Life men 
in Great Britain include H. B. Williams, 
secretary for Great Britain; W. P. 
Braund, president of the Great Britain 
Production Club; J. R. Wandless, man- 
ager for Great Britain, and R. A. Roth- 
well, vice-president of the Great Britain 
Production Club. They are shown in a 
group picture. 


J. F. JUNKIN 


The manager of the Sun Life is J. F. 
Junkin, who has had a long and very 
successful career in Great Britain. The 
Sun Life stands unusually well in Eng- 
land and has its own building there. As 
is known to American executives the 
Sun Life does business in more parts of 
the world than any prominent life in- 
surance company, its agents coming un- 
der the flags of three dozen nations. 

The manager for Great Britain of the 
Manufacturers’ Life is E. William Phil- 
lips. He is well-known over there as he 
started as a junior in 1908 with The Pru- 
dential of London. In 1913 Mr. Phillips 
became a Fellow of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. Mr. Phillips served for a period 
of the World War and at its ciose held 
the rank of acting major. He received 
the coveted distinction of Officer of the 
Order of the British Empire. In 1919 
he became associated with the Wesleyan 
& General Life Assurance Society as as- 
sistant actuary. Resigning that position 
he came with the Manufacturers’ Life. 
In June, 1925, Mr. Phillips made an ex- 
tended visit to the head office in Toron- 
to in order to familiarize himself with 
the company’s plans and practices. 

G. T. Varney is manager of the Con- 
federation Life in Great Britain. 
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Left to right: H. B. Williams, W. B. Braund, J. R. Wandless, R. A. Rothwell 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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The Bulletin 


q MONDAY MORNING! 


For over 35 years, Monday has been Bulletin Day 
among Nylic Agents everywhere, the mailing of the 
Bulletin being timed to reach every agent from 
Maine to California, from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, on Monday morning. 


qaA punctual start for the week means so much! A 
fresh, constructive idea, or an old one in a new 
dress, helps to begin Monday’s work promptly, and 
to carry on through another six-days with energy 
and enthusiasm. 


Every Monday morning Nylic Home Office renews 
its contact with the agent through the Bulletin, 
which carries some helpful message derived from 
practical experience, forcefully and attractively ex- 
pressed : 


A Word of Inspiration. ° 

A Plan of Systematic Work. 

A Sound Life Insurance Thought. 

A Story of Life Insurance Service. 

An Effective, Usable Sales Suggestion. 

A Record of Some Fellow Agent’s Success. 


j The cumulative effect of these weekly Messages 
from Nylic Officers, who “talk the same language” 
as the agent, is stimulating to the individual and to 
the collective body of agents. 


The Bulletin has become an institution. 


Life-insurance-wise it is, for Nylic men, what: his 
daily paper is to the business man: he “‘couldn’t 
begin the day right without it.” 








“Is it any wonder that meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indus- 
trious, persistent, satis- 


fied and happy?” 


NEW YORK _ | 
LIFE INSURANCE. [agtig 

COMPANY — fegaiizs 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY ey nove ome 


P. resident = Madison Square 
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Questions frequent- 


A ly asked by young 
Young Man’s’ men are these: 
Questions “What use have I for 


life insurance? That’s 
for when a man dies, isn’t it?” 

The Penn Mutual answers them as fol- 
lows : 

“Life insurance is for the use and 
profit and advancement of living men, as 
well as protection for those they leave 
behind. It is a foundation-stone of fi- 
nancial success. This world does busi- 
fess on credit and with credit. Credit 
is the other self of capital. Credit is 
largely based on character. And char- 
acter has expression in that which dem- 
onstrates a sense of responsibility toward 
one’s obligations. With the result that 
the man who by means of life insurance 
makes sure that his obligations will be 
met, if he should go, commands the con- 
fidence of bankers and other grantors of 
credit, and they trust him, and lend to 
him, and make possible his establishing 
and his expanding in business. 

“You will inevitably become a user of 
life insurance, just as your father is. It 
is good business, therefore, to begin your 
acquiring when the rate of premium de- 
posit is lower than it can ever be again. 
Each increase of a year in your age 
brings an increase in the rate. And bear 
this in mind, please: What you put into 
life insurance is a deposit, that biulds up 
an available cash reserve and emergency 
fund, and is not an expense, as are the 
Premium payments on all other kinds of 
insurance. Life insurance is a combina- 
tion of savings, protection for depend- 
ents, and investment for your own fu- 
ture use. Now, while you are young, is 
the time for you to lay this foundation- 
Stone of your future success. When you 
have advanced in the business or pro?es- 
sional world, you will already be able to 
answer the question you will be asked by 
a credit grantor, ‘Have you any life in- 
surance?’ The same contract that does 
this for you, provides also an income if 
you should become totally and perma- 


Btently disabled, and all future premium 




























































































posits are waived, the ultimate pay- 
ment of the contract not being in any 
way disturbed. 

m These are two or three of the uses 
baer the young man of vision has for 
: € insurance. And it will surprise you 
0 learn how small the annual deposit is 
ty goodly beginning. Talk it over 
Phil “a representative. This great, old, 
* adelphia Company would welcome 
Pou to its vast membership, among 


whom are thousands and thousands of 
young men,” 
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Clinton Davidson, 
N Uses who is president of 
ewspaper the Estate Planning 
tories Corporation, special- 


Nites 1. izing in insurance 
2 — charts to show prospects 
* “aa Ss. He explains, “We have on 
eg ; hand side of the book, a state- 
thet the advantages of the insurance 
an ane certain conditions, and on 
other” t-hand side the disadvantages of 
sheet Property. We then put a blank 
ro a between, on which we_ posted 
lhe id Per clippings, which backed up 

€a that we presented. For exam- 
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ple: If we compared the frequent con- 
test of wills with the absence of the con- 
test of monthly income policies, this in- 
between sheet would be posted up with 
newspaper clippings showing the contest 
of wills) When we enumerated the ex- 
penses of administration which resulted 
in the shrinkage of the estate, the sheet 
in between was posted up with newspa- 
per clippings, each one of which backed 
up one of the items that we had men- 
tioned as an expense. We never called 
attention to those newspaper clippings, 
because we thought that the indirect ef- 
fect would be better, and while we would 
be pointing out certain facts, the pros- 
pect’s eye would take in the headlines 
of these clippings, and would recall to his 
mind other items which he himself had 
seen in the newspaper, and cause him 
to believe that the things so mentioned 
were every day occurrences. After mak- 
ing use of this newspaper-clipping idea, 
I never had anyone try to fight the idea 
after we had gone through the charts 
with him.” 
* & * 


The annuity pres- 


The Use entation forms, three 
of of which are now in 
Annuities the hands of the 
agency force, have 


been very effectively used as interest 
getters, says the State Mutual Life. 
Many a prospect will listen gladly 
when we talk annuities but would not 
grant us an interview if we approached 
him with a life insurance presentation. 
This interest in annuities may be uti- 
lized in two distinct ways in switching 
the sales talk to life insurance, in the 
cases where it is clearly indicated that 
the prospect’s need is for life insurance. 
In the first place, the amount of life 
insurance premium over and above the 
pure cost of protection may be consid- 
ered as accumulated in much the same 


way that retirement annuity premiums- 


are accumulated and considered in that 
light yield a handsome return. 

Secondly, this accumulation, the cash 
value, let us say, of an ordinary life in- 
surance policy at age 65, may be used 
to purchase an annuity. 

“Mr. Prospect, you have said you could 
save money on this plan. This retire- 
ment annuity is a wonderful investment, 
but I am very desirous that your best 
interest be served in your dealings with 
me and with my company. 

“It has perhaps never occurred to you 
that your present life insurance is not 
only protection but also does exactly the 
same thing for you that this retirement 
annuity does. Let me explain,—. 

“Perhaps you have all the protection 
vou need. How much insurance do you 
have now?” 

Try out the above suggestion, you will 
find that it will result in increased life 
insurance sales. 





AGENTS’ MOTIVE FORCES 


Governor J. A. O. Prens of Minnesota 
gave the following quartette of impell- 
ing forces to the life agent: 

1. To get pleasure out of life. 

2. To make money. 

3. To be distinguished. 

4. To be of service to others. 

When he sells life insurance in Chi- 
cago he represents the Penn Mutual. 

















BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed b f th tr nies in , bi ample 
in Tan 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 

















AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 








NEW ORDINARY POLICIES 





Western & Southern Life Announces 
New Endowment Contracts of Vari- 
ous Kinds; Carry Full Disability 

In a bulletin to the field force of the 
Western & Southern Life, President 
Williams has announced four new Or- 
dinary policies which are now being 
written by that company, namely: En- 
dowment at age 60, Endowment at age 
65, 20-Pay Endowment at age 60, and 
20-Pay Endowment at age 65. All these 
new policies carry total and permanent 
disability and accidental death benefits. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 














“TRY THIS!” 


Ask Herbert W. Jones, Manager, 
Canada Life, for a copy of “Try 
This!”—a novel idea which you 


can use. Do it now! By mail, 
please. 
Canada Life Assurance 


Company, 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—6691 

















satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 











You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Says Public Should 
Not Become Panicky 


WRITES ABOUT MONOXIDE GAS 





Philadelphia Doctor Thinks We Should 
Learn to Discriminate Between Its 
Real and Apparent Dangers 
Dr. Howard S. Anders, of Philadelphia, 
is a recent letter to the editor of the 
“Public Ledger,” discussing the dangers 
of carbon monoxide gas from motor-ex- 
hausts, says that while it is well to pro- 
test against such a nuisance and menace, 
we should not allow ourselves to gener- 
ate what he terms a “gasophobia,” or ex- 
aggerated fear or “panicky alarm.” The 

letter reads in part as follows: 

' “Let us be sure to discriminate by pre- 
cision, if possible, between the absolute, 
intrinsic danger in the carbon monoxide 
and other gases (if any) and the ordi- 
nary, everyday environmental condition 
in which they move and have their 
spreading; let us not generate a gaso- 
phobia—an’ exaggerated fear or panicky 
alarm; let us learn enough to act sen- 
sibly, not foolishly. 

; “Is it true that carbon monoxide from 
automobile exhausts (‘one of the dead- 
liest and most treacherous of known 
poisons’) has reached a point where it 
endangers life and health in crowded 
streets? 

“At the outset, however, we must not 
mistake a disagreeable odor and irritat- 


ing vapor for an inevitable and uncondi-. 


tional factor of intoxication of throat, 
lungs, heart or blood. Several years 
-ago, in New York City, the Health Com- 
missioner, Dr. Frank J. Monaghan, as- 
serted: ‘We have no evidence that there 
is at present any probabiilty of carbon- 
monoxide poisoning in the open air.’ 
This was stated in contradistinction to 
the inexorable fact that in closed places 
carbon monoxide gas is a most danger- 
ous, subtly, quickly acting poison. If 
there were such probability, as denied 
above, ‘it would stand to reason that 
traffic policemen, who are exposed to 
gases for hours at a time, would be the 
first to feel the effects.’ Police surgeons 
have not treated such cases. ‘The men 
don’t even complain of headaches.’ 

“Ordinarily, a harmoniously operating 
motor does not release chemically per- 
ceptible carbon monoxide. Drs. Hender- 
son and Haggard, of Yale, taking sam- 
ples of street air in New York and New 
Haven, declared that ‘during moderate 
traffic and on clear, windy days the con- 
ditions on the streets are on the average 
such as imply no appreciable health haz- 
ard.” At hold-up stops, however, espe- 
cially back of busses and trucks with 
tops, relatively high concentrations of 
carbon monoxide were noted. In short, 
the conditions are variable; serious at 
times;.dangerous, seldom; perhaps much 
less so than automobile casualtties from 
accident and irresponsible driving. 

“I should say that concentration of 
carbon monoxide air dilution and that 
condensation of accumulation is continu- 
ally prevented by wind diffusion and the 
air currents themselves created by traf- 
fic through streets which act as munici- 
pal open ventilating flues.” 





ANSWERING QUESTIONS 


“The International Life Man” for No- 
vember contains some helpful sugges- 
tions for the agent in a short story of 
two agents who were employed by the 
same house called “Why Do They Ask 
Questions?” It follows: 

“Two salesmen employed by the same 
house were working together. When the 
older man took the interview he made 
his presentation_in a few minutes and 
usually made a sale. When the younger 
man, took the initiative he would talk but 
a few minutes when his prospect would 
interrupt him to ask questions, and his 
percentage of scores fell away below 
that of his companion. 

“The younger man, noticing the dis- 
parity of results, asked the older man 
frankly why it was that the older man 
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could sell them when he, himself, could = 
not. 
een he rere THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
was the quick response of the older sales- founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
man. increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 
“You spend too much time answer- great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
ing questions the Home Office and the Field Force. 
6 I i € 1 fi b is Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
used to do that, too, but one day with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 
I decided to stop it. ‘ 
“*T did not stop it effectually, how- BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ever, until I sought out the cause of the ° 
wera: Pittsfield, Mass. 
“In seeking out this cause I discov- 
ered a thing so astonishingly big that it a 
changed my whole method ‘of selling. nae coe 























““T discovered that I was not telling 


my prospects what they wanted to know. 
“‘T was telling them what I thought oand 
they wanted to know. 


“When I sifted the great number of 


pave preted bap ager I learned the Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
actual points in which they were inter- ‘ 
ested and about which they wanted in- an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
formation, and then I simply started to j 
eg neg Geamigrnd nee Enso Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
tions.’ 


our Reputation. 
“The old campaigner hit the nail right 


on the head. Are you answering, or 
attempting to answer the same old ques- 


e 
tons yu novecs vests | New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
“Or, are you seeking the cause of the 


ae Boston, Mass. 
questions, telling your prospects what 
they want to know before they ask you ?” 




















Success... 


built on service 


HEER service to its representatives and policy- 
holders explains the phenomenal growth of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company. 


In 35 years this Company has become a nation-wide institu- 
tion, ranking among the leading life insurance companies of 
America. From a little over one hundred million dollars of 
insurance in force eleven years ago the Company today is 
very near the Three Quarter Billion Mark. Its business has 
more than doubled in the past five years. 


Cit 
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This Company writes all forms of Life, Accident and Health, 
and Group Insurance. Its policies are broad in coverage, free 


from restrictions, and its rates are the minimum for the 
utmost in protection. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future 
with this Company. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office, St. Louis 


A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 
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To the Future Insurance Salesman 











F YOU were thinking of becoming a salesman for a concern 
offering some commodity, would you not wish to know if the 
commodity is sound, worth what is asked for it, attractive, 
popular, meeting accurately the needs of its purchasers, 
easily handled and easily soldP And would you not wish to 
be sure that the concern offering this commodity has great 
financial strength and a nation-wide reputation? And also that there 


is a universal demand for the product, and no dull season in 
marketing itP 


Well, all this is true of what the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States has to offer. The company has great financial 
strength and its reputation is fixed. Its name is a household word in 
’ every community. It is liberal and prompt in its dealings. Its old 
policyholders are satisfied and are its best patrons. Under the 
‘‘mutual’’ system it offers protection substantially at cost. It pro- 
vides for a multitude of pressing needs accurately and completely. 
The demand for the protection it offers is widespread and constant 
among people of every class and condition. 


Men and women who have integrity, intelligence, and industry 
can earn a good living in this business, with the prospect of accumu- 
lating a substantial fortune if they have exceptional ability, diligence, 
and determination. 


The Equitable has favorable openings throughout the United States 
for young men and women who are looking for positions offering 
present independence and permanent prosperity. Those who have 
had some business experience will succeed best, but familiarity with 
life insurance is not necessary: the Equitable trains its agents while 
they are earning their bread and butter. 


7 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

of the UNITED STATES : 

393 Seventh Ave. W, A, DAY, Chairman of the Board New York 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
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Davidson Describes 
Cases He Didn’t Sell 


N. Y. LIFE UNDERWRITERS TALK 


Two of His “Big” Cases Were Won In 
Theory But Lost in Practice; His 
Topic, “Fashions in Selling” 


Clinton Davidson was the speaker at 
the Community Church on Thursday of 
last week before the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, taking as his 
topic “Fashions in Selling.” He was 
formerly a general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual and now is a New York 
City broker, featuring estate building. 
He told of some of his big cases that 
he did not sell, saying in part: 

“One of the first cases brought to me 
when I came to New York was that of 
a man under forty, whose annual income 
is between $500,000 and $1,000,000 per 
year. This man had under way certain 
plans, which, if he lived for five years, 
would undoubtedly result in increasing 
his estate about $10,000,000. I worked 
out certain plans, which, if put into ef- 
fect, would result in reducing his income 
tax about $100,000 annually, and I sug- 
ested that this tax-saving be used to 
pay the net premium on approximately 
$4,000,000 of insurance. Although this 
man’s real business was here in New 
York City, he owned outright some sugar 
cane property in the South, which was 
incorporated separately, and the corpora- 
tion was taking a loss of $100,000 per 
year. We suggested (subject to his at- 
torney’s approval) that another corpora- 
tion, which he owned outright, that was 
making a profit of about $500,000 per 
year, might make an operating contract 
to manage the sugar-cane property, and 
guarantee them against any loss. In 
this way, the profitable company in New 
York would absorb the loss of $100,000, 
thereby saving $18,000 in taxes, and, in 
doing so, would pay out to him in divi- 
dends, $100,000 less than they had paid 
out before, thereby saving $23,000, mak- 
ing a total tax saving of $41,000 in one 
item alone. 

Saves $100,000 But Can’t Sell 


“After showing him how to save $100,- 
000 in taxes, we then stressed the need 
of insurance, pointing out that the $10,- 
000,000 increase of his estate, which was 
practically certain to be made if he lived, 
could not be made if he did not live 
five years, and that life insurance was 


the only means of guaranteeing this in- - 


crease to his family, if he did not live. 
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“TI see Joe Jenks is up for membership in the club.” 


“How can he do it on his income?” 


“Easy. 


He’s selling Perfect Protection for the Reliance Life.” 








After presenting this propostion, and go- 
ing over the whole thing, he asked for 
a short time to study it before giving 
his reply. He wrote to me in part as 
follows: 

“‘Tt is only up to me to make up my 
mind when, how much and through whom 
I shall take insurance, provided I wish 
to take any at all. On this point, I am 
afraid that I must say, that I will de- 
termine this for myself, as I believe that 
I am best qualified to know what to do. 
Please do not think that I am dismiss- 
ing the matter in too cold a manner, but 
my conclusions appear very logical to 
me. I had better say that the matter is 
closed, so that you may waste no further 
time upon it.’ 


“Well, I believe I learned more about 
selling insurance from losing that case 
than I have from any of those who 
bought. 


A Kentucky Case 


“Some years ago, while in Kentucky, 
I called on a man in one of those little 
towns where you get in, on a train in 
the morning, and cannot get out until 
four or five in the afternoon. A lot of 
time was wasted, of course, but it was 
rather interesting, as he was superin- 
tendent of a distillery, and this was be- 
fore the prohibition ‘days. He was in 
the market for $30,000 Ordinary Life, and 
favored the Northwestern, as he already 
had all of his insurance in that com- 


= 





pany. He thought they had the low- 
est net cost, but I told him of my ex- 
perience in sellling another man several 
years before, who thought the same 
thing and bought in both companies to 
find out for himself which one had the 
lowest cost, and that every year since 
then the net premium of the Mutual 
Benefit had been lower than the net 
premium of the Northwestern. He gave 
me a prepaid application for $15,000 and 
said that he would consider the remain- 
der later, so I ordered an additional $15- 
000 and when I came to place it, he said 
‘No,’ that he was going to put the other 
$15,000 in the Northwestern. J forgot 
that I had already told him about the 
other man, and so I told him again, as 
I had told many people the same story, 
He said: ‘ Yes, you told me that before, 
and that is why I am taking the other 
$15,000 in the Northwestern; I also want 
te try it out for myself, and see just 
how the net premiums run in both com- 
panies.’ I learned a lot from that man 
about what to say in selling insurance! 


One of His Tricks 


“Instead of discussing the fashions of 
selling in general, I would like to take 
up some of the specific methods of sell- 
ing life insurance. When I started in 
cold canvass work, it seemed to me that 
the most important thing was to get the 
prospect’s favorable attention and favor- 
able curiosity in my opening statement. 
I found that if I could tie up the thing 
I wanted to talk about, namely—‘insur- 
ance’—with the thing he was interested 
in—(his own business)—in my opening 
statement, that I could usually secure 
his favorable attention. For example: 
I remember that in passing thru the 
building I noticed the word ‘Paper’ on 
an office door and the man’s name. 
When I asked if, he was Mr. Smith, and 
he replied in the affirmative, I told him 
that I wanted to sell him a fortune on 
paper, and accented the word paper. He 
smiled and said ‘What is it?’ I told 
him: ‘A life insurance policy. That al- 
though it was only a contract printed 
on paper, that after all, it was the en 
tire fortune which the majority of met 
were able to acquire and retain during 
their lifetime. I remember calling on a 
automobile tire agency, and telling the 
manager that I wanted to talk to him 
about a puncture- -proof, non-blowout life 
insurance policy stating that most met 
left their insurance payable in one sum, 
and that it was an easy matter to blow 
out the principal or put a pretty big 
puncture in the income in a very shot 
time, but that the monthly income policy 
provided a form of income for his fam 
ily which was absolutely puncture-prod 
and non-blowout.” 
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THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Eighty-Three Years of Splendid Service, 
Liberal Contracts and Low Net Cost 
and Now— 


AN INCREASED DIVIDEND SCALE 
for 1928 
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DEVELOPING THE AGENT 


A new threefold plan for 1927-28 in addition to 
Standard Educational Course and other helps. 


(1) Home Office instruction for qualified new 
(2) Local meetings of officers and agents in all 
(3) National Educational Conference Septem- 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


Over 80 years in Business 
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fA, F. C. Fiske 2d V.-P. 
al Of Metropolitan Life 
to [) HENRY E. NORTH MADE 3D V.-P. 


c¢ i Canada Will Be In Charge Of Mr. North 
Under General Supervision Of 








ret A. F. C. Fiske; Other Changes 
ve 
nd The Metropolitan Life has elected 


F Archibald F. C. Fiske, second vice-presi- 
aid dent of the company; Henry E. North, 
her third vice-president, and Harry R. Du- 
Bot Flon, Kenneth C. Ringer and Reginald 
k. Lawrence superintendents of agencies, 
a effective January 1, 1928. It has also di- 
ary. vided the United States and Canada into 
two divisions to be known as Division 
No. 1 and Division No. 2, Pacific Coast 
territory excluded. Two new territories 
have been created, the Northwestern and 
Dm the Atlantic Coast, which is part of the 


nat Southern territory. 
ice! Division No. 1 will: be under the gen- 
eral supervision of Harry J. Miller, sec- 
- ond vice-president, and will consist of the 
she following territories: the Metropolitan 
sell. area, which comprises all of Long Island, 
ry Greater New York and Westchester 
that County, in charge of James P. Bradley; 


the the Keystone area taking in all of Penn- 
sylvania, in charge of Harry D. Wright; 


ee gthe Central zone which is Ohio, Ken- 
iaa tucky and West Virginia, in charge of 
8 Frederick F. Taylor; and the Atlantic 
aa Coast section consisting of New Jersey, 
je Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and the 
ee District of Columbia, in charge of Ar- 
we thur W. Trethewey. 
“ Division No. 2 will be under the gen- 
4 4 éral supervision of Archibald F. C. Fiske, 
de and will consist of the New England, 
e Northern, Northwestern, Southwestern, 
fim Southern and Middle West sections. The 
superintendents of agencies in Division 
1 i No. 2 are F. G. Williams, W. S. J. Shep- 
aa herd, James A. Smithies, K. C. Ringer, 
Pe KR. R. Lawrence and Harry R DuFlon. 
canal Canada will be in charge of Henry E. 
rite North, third vice-president, but will re- 
Ce main under the general supervision of 
























§ 4. F.C. Fiske, who is also general man- 
ager of Canada. 


n 
: A. F. C. Fiske’s Career 
> him Archibald F, C, Fiske is a Harvard 


man who did his first work after leaving 


+ metfmmethe university on the Boston “Tran- 
. sum, fiamescript,” where he was a book reviewer 
blow fora time. He began his life insurance 
y big career with Manager “Mike” Keenan of 
“short fmmthe Dorchester District, Boston, with a 
policy fammdebit seven miles long and five miles 
; fan: PmmWide. He worked the district with cus- 
-proo mmtomary Fiske thoroughness and climbed 


Somany flights of stairs that he lost fif- 
teen pounds. For a year he left business 
Hn order to study law in the daytime and 
© go to New York Law School at night. 
in the summertime he studied law at 
olumbia. 
Returning to life insurance he became 
Beneral assistant superintendent of the 
Prdinat department in New England. 
me's first district was Dover, N. H., from 
here he was transferred to Fall River 
and then to Cincinnati. He made a great 
€putation in production when superin- 
endent of agents for New England. He 
vent to Canada as director of the com- 
pany 's activities there in February, 1924. 
ecently, he has been making trips at- 
ending tri-ennial conventions. 
H. E. North’s Career 


Henry E. North, elected third vice- 
President, came to the company as an 
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A. F. C. FISKE 
agent in the Bay Ridge district of 


Brceoklyn on January 20, 1913. He was 
subsequently made a department super- 
intendent in Trenton, N. J. He was at 
various times superintendent at Portland, 
Me., Roxbury, Mass., and Clinton, Mass. 
While he was at Portland, Me., in 1917, 
he entered the service during the World 
War. Later he went to Roxbury, Mass., 
as superintendent. Following his return 
from the war he was appointed super- 
intendent of agencies in the Southwest- 
ern territory in 1921. 

In 1925 he was made superintendent 
of agencies in the New England terri- 
tory. In the same year he went to Can- 
ada as superintendent of agencies in Ot- 
tawa which office handles all of the Can- 
adian business of the Metropolitan Life. 
In 1926 Mr. North was made assistant 
secretary of the company and remained 
in that capacity up to the time he was 
appointed vice-president. 

Careers Of Messrs. DuFlon, Ringer 

And Lawrence 

Harry R. DuFlon started as an agent 
in Kingston, N. Y. Then he was made 
a general assistant. In 1917 he was trans- 
ferred to the Glens Falls district as man- 
ager; later going to Schenectady. For 
several years he has led New York 


state territory in all around results. 

Mr. Ringer was an agent in Malden, 
Mass.; then an assistant in Massachu- 
setts; and in 1920 was made manager at 
Northampton, Mass.; then at Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Mr. Lawrence started in Tarrytown, 
N. Y.; was made an assistant in Cohoes, 
N. Y.; then went to Tarrytown from 
where he was made manager of Hud- 
son, New Rochelle and Buffalo. He is 
succeeded at Buffalo by D. Ross Metz- 
ger, former superintendent of agents. 





AGENTS AIDED IN FLOOD 





John Hancock Men Drive Red Cross 
Trucks and Police Traffic Among 
Other Duties 


When the flood waters swept: over 
southern New England, spreading ruin 
through Vermont and western Massa- 
chusetts particularly, insurance agents 
were among those who assigned them- 
selves strange jobs during the emergen- 
cy. Among the activities performed by 
some of them were driving Red Cross 
trucks and doing traffic duty. 

An account received from Robert M. 
Hill, assistant superintendent of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Barre, Vt., agen- 
cy, tells a tale of havoc and destruction, 
relieved by high lights of bravery and 
courage. 

The John Hancock visiting nurses sta- 
tioned throughout the flood district as- 
sisted immeasurably in relief work. They 
offered their services to the Red Cross 
caring for the many sick and destitute. 


Says Assistant Superintendent Hill: 
“The Barre staff has never yet failed and 
will not fail now. We will gradually 
crawl from the obscure position this dis- 
aster is bound to plunge us into, back to 
the place of prominence we held at the 
time it overtook us.” 

Every possible measure of relief was 
afforded by the John Hancock organiza- 
tion. Vice-President Eaton, at the first 
news of the disaster, dispatched tele- 
grams to John Hancock men in the flood 
area: “Company will give every possible 
aid to policyholders affected by flood as 
well as to members of organization when 
warranted.” 

Waiver of premiums constituting a lien 
on policies was granted, in order to 
avoid lapse of policies held by those who 
were financially crippled by the flood. 








THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. N. WARFIELD, President 
































back of every door bell. 


aera ames 


Independence Square 

















Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential. policyholders 

Policies are issued on both the ordinary 

and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 
“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Philadelphia, Penna. 














3 WAYS TO MAKE INCREASE 





L. K. Seider, Ass’t. Sup’t. Prudential, 
Tells How to Sell 
Industrial . 

L. K. Seider, assistant superintendent 
of the Hamilton, O., branch of The Pru- 
dential, who is one of the outstanding 
agents of the Western & Southern, tells 
in the current number of the “Field 
News” what he considers the main fac- 
tors in the making of industrial increase. 
Seider was the leading agent in the field 
in industrial increase at the time of his 
promotion. He write as follows: 

“Considering my record for the year, 
there are, I suppose, agents who won- 
der within themselves how I get the 
business. I have no Aladdin Lamp nor 
do I try to emulate the late Houdini. 
There are three ways to make industriai 
increase, viz.: see the people, put on 
more than you take off and be careful 
what you put on. 

“By seeing the people I don’t mean 
just looking at them; what I mean is 
secure their interest, get acquainted 
with your prospects, share their troubles, 
sympathize with them, appeal to their 
deminant instincts, thereby securing re- 
sponse via their emotions. 

“By dealing with their emotions, their 
responsibility to others, you influence 
their mood and that is a big feature. By 
getting your prospect in the right frame 
of mind he can easily be won over on 
your side of the fence. 

“The second feature needs no explain- 
ing. It stands to reason that you must 
place more business on the books than 
you take off. 

“The third statement, however, can 
stand some thought. Insurance must be 
sold right to be lasting, and it must be 
sold to people who possess intelligence 
enough to know that the Kentucky 
Derby is not a hat and that Rex Beach 
is not the name of a summer resort. 
Sell the business where it will stay sold 
and you cannot help but make increase. 

“There are times when an agent im- 
agines his debit is saturated. In case he 
is so weak as to allow such an ab- 
surdity to enter his mind, that is the 
time for him to take a mental inventory 
and not give up the ship.” 


CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARIES 








Agent Osmund Atkins And Sup’t. H. W. 
Snouse Long In Service 
Of The Prudential 

Agent Osmund Atkins, who recently 
celebrated his thirty-fifth anniversary 
with The Prudential, is now in the fore- 
front of the veterans of division H of 
the company’s old guard. During his 
connection with the company he has 
worked in Amsterdam, Blossburg, and 
Buffalo, N. Y. Since January of this 
year he has been attached to the Olean, 
N. Y., office. 

The Black Hawk Hotel in Davenport, 
Iowa, was the recent scene of a dinner 
which was given in honor of Harry W. 
Snouse, superintendent of the Davenport 
district, who has just completed his 
twenty-fifth anniversary of continuous 
service with the company. 

Mr. Snouse entered the employ of the 
company as an agent in the Troy, Ohio, 
office in 1902. Between 1903 and 1912 
he represented the company at Colorado 
Springs and Rock Island, Ill. He was 
promoted assistant superintendent to 
superintendent in 1912 and sent to Gales- 
burg, Ill, and on March 1, 1926, he was 
placed in charge of the Davenport office. 
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THE LATE EDWARD A. WOODS 

The relation to the life insurance pro- 
duction community of the late Edward 
A. Woods, general agent at Pittsburgh 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
was in a modest way akin to that of an 
Edison to the business world. Woods 
was the scientist, the born experimenter, 
whose mind was ever reaching out for 
new formulae or combinations of old 
With these he worked diligently 
and with loving care until he could pre- 
sent them to the fraternity for finished 
product development.. Mr. Woods, how- 
ever, did not patent his ideas nor at- 
tempt any monopoly of them. As soon 
as one came—and it might be born at 
any moment during one of his speeches, 
which were always extempore—he would 
immediately communicate it to the audi- 
ence and then watch the reaction. His 
mind was so active, his creative urge so 
untamed that it was difficult for him to 
stop the vigor and variety of his inven- 
tion. Unlike most inventors’and experi- 
menters he was exceedingly practical and 
if a good idea came to him some in 


ones. 


his own agency were the first to adopt 
it. 


His largess of ideas, which he scat- 
tered so lavishly among the agents of 
America—and to their everlasting benefit 
—could not have been possible had life 
insurance not been in full possession of 
the soul of Edward A. Woods. Not only 
did he appreciate life insurance to the 
hilt but he lashed himself into a storm 
of indignation at those who did not ap- 
preciate it. Nothing could surpass the 
contempt he felt for the man who need- 
lessly left a financially unprotected 
widow, a family hard pressed for its for- 
mer comforts, a daughter with little 
brothers and sisters to feed. 

Believing thus in life insurance with 
all his might he did his best to beat into 
the heads of the living fathers their in- 
surance responsibilities. No wonder that 
with such a belief he became an evangel 
and naturally, too, as he saw the harvest 
turn into the crop, that business to which 
he had devoted his life took on sublime 
habiliments and made him regard the 
efficient life underwriter as little short 
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of a nature’s nobleman. This in part 
explains his first and his continuous in- 
terest in underwriters’ associations, which 
he felt uplitted the standards and pressed 
home to fruition the needs of insurance; 
in the big National Association as the 
cchesive which made tighter the bonds 
between the local associations; and in 
the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers which he felt would ultimately give 
the chartered degree agent a recognized 
stamp of professional authority, and of 
which he was president when he died. 
The contact which Mr. Woods had 
wiih adversity, as seen under the daily 
review of his 
made him sympathize with the victims 
of society’s carelessness as well as to 


great insurance agency, 


need of 
through every channel. 


appreciate the them 
Hence, his in- 
terest in Red Cross, Tuberculosis League 
and other philanthropy was real and not 
taken because it was the accredited thing 
to do. 


helping 


Strong, too, was his conviction that the 
rich had rights as well as the poor. 
Knowing so well that estate conservation 
was as difficult as estate building noth- 
ing irritated him more than to see them 
crumble. He was constantly pounding 
the tocsin for the necessity of such con- 
servation. This was one of the reasons 
he talked so many times in addresses 
about the inroads made by multiple tax- 
ation on the Henry C. Frick estate. He 
wanted agents to know that what could 
happen to Frick might happen to others. 
Fow insurance men knew more about 
taxes, about insurance trusts, about the 
complexities and intricacies of partner- 
ships and corporations, large and small. 
He believed insurance to be the oil which 
made business machinery run smoothly. 

This great insurance enthusiast, master 
agency organizer, intelligent and _ re- 
sourceful author, fertile creator of selling 
ideas, inspirational talker, earnest eleva- 
tor of standards, professional and asso- 
ciation champion, has passed from the 
mortal scene, but in his gospels may be 
found much which may bring him an in- 
surance immortality. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT APPOINTS 
W. H. BEERS & C. E. DELONG 
NEW YORK CITY GEN. AGENTS 
As The Eastern Underwriter goes to 
press announcement is made by the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life of the appointment of 
W. H. Beers and Charles E. DeLong as 
general agents in New York City, suc- 
ceeding the recently retired L. A. Cerf. 
Mr. Beers has represented the Mutual 
Benefit at St. Louis, Mo., while Mr. De- 
Long has been its manager at Syracuse, 


N.Y. 





PRUDENTIAL ANNUAL MEETING 

Willard I. Hamilton, secretary of The 
Prudential, has announced that the an- 
nual meeting of the company will be 
held on Monday, January 10. At this 
meeting the election of the directors will 
take place. 





LEASES 3,5050 SQUARE FEET 

The Prudential’s district office No. 3 
in Newark has leased 3,500 square feet 
in the Feibleman Building, located at 
17-19 William Street. The agency 1s 
under the supervision of James P. Kelly. 





Miss Gertrude Conlon, private secre- 
tary to Frank J. Price, publicity director 
of The Prudential, celebrated her sec- 
ond anniversary with the company last 
week. Miss Conlon is well known to 
newspaper men and representatives of 
the insurance press. 
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MEN LAY CORNERSTONE 


Edward L. Ballard, president of the Merchants Fire, is also president of the 
trustees of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York City, which laid its corner- 


stone on Riverside Drive and 122nd Street recently. 


ture. 
men in New York. 
Fosdick. 


in the front row of the picture 
Colgate and Dr. William Evans Brown. 


It is to be a $4,000,000 struc- 


Among those who comprise the congregation are some of the most prominent 
The pastor of the church is the famous Dr. Harry Emerson 
The first meeting of the church congregation was in 1841. 
at the top of this page Mr. Ballard is shown third from the right. 
feller, Jr., who is a director of the Merchants, is second from the left. 


In the print 
John D. Rocke- 
The others 


(reading from left to right) are James Colby 











Mrs. Mildred Evans Emerson of Bos- 
ton now is among the women who have 
become prominent in the business world 
by attaining to executive positions in 
fields where they have not been found in 
the past. The boards of directors of the 
Boston Insurance Co. and its subsidiary, 
the Old Colony Insurance Co., have 











MILDRED EVANS EMERSON 


elected her to the post of assistant sec- 
retary of both organizations. 


Mrs. Emerson is a daughter of the late 
Edmund A. Evans, associate justice of 
the Clinton District Court, and Mrs. Ed- 
win S. Pease of Clinton. Her early edu- 
cation was received in the Clinton High 
School. She is a graduate of Smith 
College and a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. In college she specialized in 
mathematics, which subject she taught 
after her graduation in private schools 
in Vermont and in the Waltham High 
School. She was married to Edward W. 
Emerson in 1916. Following her hus- 
band’s death in 1918, Mrs. Emerson en- 
tered the employ of the Boston in No- 


vember of that year as assistant to the 
head accountant. Since 1920 she has 
acted as head accountant, having charge 
of the financial statements, the transfers 
of capital stock and the records of the 
company’s investments. Mrs. Emerson 
is particularly interested in the invest- 
ment énd of the business. The Boston 
was incorporated in 1873 and the Old 
Colony which is controlled by the Bos- 
ton in 1906. The combined assets of the 
two companies amount to more than $20, 
000,000. William R. Hedge is president 
of the two corporations. A high light in 
the history of the older company is that 
on June 2, 1902, it wrote the first auto- 
mobile insurance policy in the United 
States. 


* * * 


Carl E. Milliken, former governor of 
Maine, who is now secretary of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc., is featured in an at 
ticle published in the fire insurance sec 
tion of this paper, relative to the fire com 
servation work being done by the mo 
tion picture industry. Because of his 
new contacts with fire and casualty ™ 
surance people, readers of The Eastern 
Underwriter will be interested in read- 
ing some facts about Governor \illikens 
career. After leaving college he well 
into the lumber business and then served 
two years in the state senate. He was 
the war governor of Maine. After com 
pleting his term of office in 1921 he 
served for a year on the New England 
Railroad committee appointed by the 
governors of the New England states 
to investigate the effects of railr: ad met 
gers on New England business, and i 
May, 1924, was appointed collector # 
customs. 

In 1912 he toured the United States 
with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., speakint 
in behalf of the Inter-World rg 
Movement. He is now president © a 
American Baptist Foreign Mission >” 
ciety and chairman of the finance oe 
mittee of that body, former president rs 
the Northern Baptist Convention, ° 
member for twelve years of the Interna 
tional Committee of the Y. M. ©. A: a 
a director in the Playground Associa 
of America. In addition he has ie 
been active in many other civic and f 
ligious organizations. 
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Tully Elected President 
Senator William J. Tully, former so- 


licitor of the Metropolitan Life, was on 
Wednesday of this week elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Life Insur- 


ance Counsel at a meeting at the Hotel 
Astor, 
e i « 
To Fix Annual Meeting 

_The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will meet in West Baden, Ind., 
in May of 1928 to decide upon a place 
and dates for the annual meeting of the 
commissioners’ convention, 

<i 

A Witty and Polished Frenchman 

It would be difficult to match in wit, 
polish, general information and ease of 
handling situations that distinguished 
French newspaper man, Marcel Knecht, 
who was guest of honor at an insurance 
luncheon here last Friday, as is printed 
elsewhere in this paper. Whether walk- 
Ing on thin ice, handling delicate inter- 
National questions, photographing a diffi- 
cult personality with a sentence M. 
Knecht can do all this without giving 
offense. 

He is the European man of the world 
at his best, suave, forceful, getting things 
cone and neither ruffling feelings nor 
giving other offense. At the insurance 
luncheon he held the crowd for forty 
minutes and could have continued for 
long thereafter if he wanted to, but he 
New that his hearers had to be back 
downtown and cut off on his own voli- 
a at just the proper moment—when 
Ms audicnce wanted more. 

eS = 

A Paper That Is Always “Called to 

“7 Your Attention” 

A nice thing about the “Saturday Eve- 


oo Post” is that you don’t have to 
a ag If it contains some story you 
simply should read there is always some- 
one who y 


on vill come and tell you about it. 
a n you can get the magazine, read the 
ty and toss the magazine away. 

* << * 


One Reason Why Stocks Are High 
mr oh enge- fire and casualty stocks are 
igi that so many companies are 

ying to buy other companies. 
* * 


Th Advice That Is Not Taken 
ag rising insurance stocks in fire in- 
ce is a source of constant amaze- 


ment and incredibili i 
ility 
Of some of th moeaien Ploy cant 


me ¢ Ose companies. They can’t 

ex ; : ] : y 
— Jt; can’t believe it true; can’t 
~°ve it will continue. One of these 


chief exec utiv d i 
Nips es e 4 
eceived fre tol th writer that he 


vice. quent letters asking for ad- 
Don’t buy,” write to them. 


© they take yo em. 
“on e, ur 
No, they dou? advice?” I asked. 


* * * 
Pes P. F. Huff Buying Stocks 
his lly Huff, who has been splitting 
insuranc in recent months between life 
ing cn. and investment securities sell- 
While th in Canada a short time ago. 
ere he gave the once over to 
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the stocks of the Canada Life and Sun 
Life and bought some of each for clients. 
He thinks they both will continue to 
climb and also bought for clients some 
stock in the smaller Canadian companies. 
The Sun Life made money in General 
Motors. Then it bought Imperial Oil, 
as the Standard Oil is called in Canada. 

From Canada Mr. Huff went to New 
Orleans where he sold some stock of the 
securities company which holds the stock 
of the Union Indemnity, Northwestern 
Casualty & Security and other compa- 
nies, 

~*~ a 


L. T. Hands Organizing Company _ 
Former Commissioner Leonard _ T. 
Hands of Michigan is organizing the 
Michigan Life with $2,000,000 capital in 
Detroit. Former Governor A. J. Gros- 
beck of Michigan is to be president. 
ee ee. 


R. C. Toombs Gives Statement 

The New York “Times” on December 
7 printed an interview with Roy C. 
Toombs, president of the International 
Life, answering an attack made by Com- 
missioner Detrick on the Missouri De- 
partment at the Astor this week. Among 
other things Mr. Toombs asserted that 
the California Commissioner was in er- 
ror in stating or inferring that any in- 
terlocking collateral trust loans had been 
made between International Life and the 
Continental Life Insurance Co., both of 
St. Louis. 

_ -aa:8 
Says 34 Of People Injured By Cars 
Get No Redress 

Former State Senator Nathan Strauss, 
Jr., of New York, who has been trying 
to put over compulsory liability insur- 
ance on automobiles in this state is mak- 
ing use of every avenue of publicity to do 
this. He is not only giving out newspaper 
interviews and making addresses, but is 
also talking over the radio. 

His proposal is going before the com- 
ing session of the state legislature. In- 
surance men up state are preparing argu- 
ments against the bill which will be 
fought hard. One interesting statement 
made by Mr. Strauss is that three-quar- 
ters of the persons injured in automobile 
accidents receive no redress. 

a, ae 


“Big Bill” Edwards To Marry 

The engagement is announced of Mrs. 
Norma Jones Steelsmith, an instructor in 
a school at Pelham, N. Y., and William 
H. Edwards, head of professional foot- 
ball, former collector of internal revenue, 
New York, and member of the insurance 
firm of Edwards & Booth, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 

“Big Bill” Edwards was captain of the 
Princeton football team and probably re- 
ceived more publicity than any football 
player who ever lived outside of Red 
Grange. He got out of Princeton in 1900 
and went into the insurance business and 
later became commissioner of the Street 
Cleaning Department. 

In 1910 he received the Carnegie Hero 


Medal for his part in saving Mayor 
Gaynor’s life when a. disgruntled em- 
ploye of the Dock Department attempted 
to assassinate the Mayor on board the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. Mr. Ed- 
wards tackled the enraged man and was 
shot during the scuffle. 
a 
What Williams College Graduates Are 
Doing 
Williams College has gathered to- 
gether statistics showing what 2,667 liv- 
ing graduates from classes running from 
1852 to 1920 are now doing. Formerly 


it was the aim of college men to go into _ 


the professions, but now business is giv- 
ing the professions a run. 

This has been especially the case in 
Williams since 1905. Of the 2,667 living 
graduates from whom data was obtained, 
424 are lawyers; 201 are clergymen and 
200 are doctors. The number of gradu- 
ates in insurance and real estate is 117. 


a? £8 
An Irritating Story 


One of the most irritating stories I 
have read recently was in the New York 
“Times” Sunday, telling how two cow- 
boys rounded up a fortune in Chicago. 
They are Adolph Stamer, whose father 
settled on property near the Black Hills 
section of South Dakota and Ernest A. 
Jackson, son of a former governor of 
lowa, who, not liking city life in Des 
Moines, went West to become a cow 
puncher and joined forces there with 
Stamer. They went into the ranch busi- 
ness, finally gathered together 110,000 
acres of land and were wealthy until the 
war knocked the prop from under the 
ranch business. Owing nearly a million 
dollars they traded what was left of their 
ranch for the Transportation Building on 
Dearborn and Harrison streets. 

Up to that point the story in the New 
York “Times” is intensely interesting. 
It was the rest of the story which an- 
noyed me. Here is the rest of it. 

“The two ranchers applied the princi- 
ple in handling the new property that 
they had used in running the ranch. 
‘You can’t run a ranch without being 
there and we figured you couldn’t run 
a city building without being on the job,’ 
said Stamer. ‘We were there every day 
from early in the morning until late at 
night.’ 

“The principle of ranch management as 
operated in a Chicago skyscraper proved 
so successful, it was not long before the 
ex-ranchers began looking around for a 
second building. Eventually they got 
other buildings and now they own four 
skyscrapers, one of which is forty-two 
stories high.” 

All very interesting, but what were the 
principles of running a ranch that could 
be applied to running an office building? 

a coe 


Seen at the Astor 


Philip Braniff of Tulsa, Okla., insur- 
ance man, editor and musician, looking 
for a guitar with which he could do his 
vaudeville stunt at the Insurance Fed- 
eration dinner. Guitars in New York as 
holidays approach are not easy to secure. 
Finally, Phil got one. 

Charles M. Cartwright, editor of the 
National Underwriter, modestly explain- 
ing that he didn’t know why Hartford 
wanted to hear a Chicagoan come there 
and talk on insurance. “I suppose,” said 
Cartwright, “they will be doing a little 
reciprocity and be sending a butcher to 
Chicago from Hartford to tell them 
about the packing business.” 

Judge C. S. Younger, special counsel 

in charge of insurance in the Ohio At- 
torney General’s office. He is a mem- 
ber of the Republican central commit- 
tee; he has been in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office for five years, and on the 
bench was judge of the Probate Court 
in Western Ohio. 
_ Bert Miller, former commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, and before that 
an insurance agent in Cleveland. Mr. 
Miller is now practicing law in Cleve- 
land. 

Samuel Davis, counsel for the John 
Hancock, and one of the country’s great 


Gilbert & Sullivan fans. 
Mikado” during the week. 

Herman Ekern, once the red haired 
insurance commissioner of Wisconsin. 
He has still red hair and is an attorney 
specializing in work for the reciprocals. 

William BroSmith, counsel for the 


He saw “The 


Travelers. Time cannot wither his 
suavity nor make his philosophy stale. 
a, a 


Marshall Bullitt’s Paper 


Marshall Bullitt of Louisville, former 
solicitor general of the United States, 
read an unusually important paper be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. The paper undertook to de- 
duce from all the decided cases the true 
criterion by which one can determine 
whether a particular injury or death re- 
sults from accidental means. There has 
hitherto been a confusion of decisions 
and Mr. Bullitt sought to harmonize 


them. 
e 2 ~s 


Sharp Reprimand From Taggart 


Annoyed because a committee meeting 
he called for 9 o’clock was attended. at 
that hour by only one member, Colonel 
Taggart, insurance commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, said he would not attend 
any more conventions unless the com- 
missioners came to conventions for work 
and not for play. President Caldwell, 
Secretary Button and others did not 
agree with him that the commissioners 
were not working hard at conventions. 
Button told of all day committee meet- 
ings he attended; in fact, one day he 
missed his lunch. “This is a working 
body,” said Colonel Button. “It would 
be unjust and untrue to have any other 
impression go forth. I know of no con- 
vention that works so hard.” Commis- 
sioner Monk also defended the conven- 
tions. He is on seven committees, of 
which he is chairman of several. “I 
have too much work to do,” he said. “I 
would be pleased to resign from some 
of those committees and have Mr. Tag- 
gart succeed me.” 

ee 


Trouble Ahead For Ohio 


Ohio is up against it on that extra tax 
it wants to collect from companies not 
domestic. The commissioners at the As- 
tor this week said they were in a mood 
to retaliate and collect extra taxes from 
Ohio companies. “We have not billed 
Ohio yet; we are waiting to see the de- 
velopments,” said Beha of New York. 
Colonel Button said he had not applied 
the retaliatory law of his state in his 
two decades of commissionship. Colonel 
Taggart (Pennsylvania) recommended 
caution. Dunham said Connecticut is 
holding the matter in abeyance awaiting 
the decision in the Metropolitan Life 
test case against Ohio. Illinois has al- 
ready billed, subject to decision of the 
Ohio court. Benson, Maryland, wanted 
to retaliate at once. Safford, Ohio, de- 
scribed Metropolitan Life’s test case. No 
action was taken by the commissioners 
on the subject. 

a 
Monk Heads New Committees 


Commissioner Monk, Massachusetts, 
was made chairman of the committees on 
“Buying and Selling of Life Insurance 
Companies” and the one having to do 
with the uniform insurance code of the 
American Bar Association. On the life 
insurance company stock sales commit- 
tee are Dumont, Nebraska; Taggart, 
Pennsylvania; Wells, Minnesota; Cou- 
sins, Texas. 


deh 
May Part Company With Scudder 
Superintendent Beha said that he 


doubted if the arrangement between 
Marvin Scudder and the New York In- 
surance Department having to do with 
the valuation of securities would be re- 
newed. 

ee eee 
Revokes Licenses For Some Reciprocals 


Commissioner Livingston said at the 
Astor this week that the Michigan li- 
censes of the reciprocals operated by 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., of Chicago, 
have been suspended. 
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Missouri Rate Case 
Argued by Hughes 
In Supreme Court 


RATE FORMULA IS DEFENDED 





Missouri Method of Calculating Under- 
writing Profits Is Alleged to Be 
Confiscatory by Companies 





Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary 
of State under President Coolidge and 
a former member of the United States 
Supreme Court, appeared before the Su- 
preme Court in Washington on Friday 
of last week, together with other coun- 
sel, to present the appeal of 157 stock 
fire insurance companies against the fire 
insurance rate reduction order of the 
Missouri Insurance Department. 

The case is that of the Aetna et al. v. 
Hyde, Superintendent of Insurance De- 
partment of the State of Missouri. The 
petitioners comprise all of the stock fire 
insurance companies licensed to do busi- 
ness in Missouri. 

The questions involved are questions 
of importance in Missouri and the nu- 
merous other States having statutes au- 
thorizing the regulation of insurance 
rates, it was explained by counsel. It is 
stated by the petitioners that the ques- 
tions presented have never been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Missouri Decision in Question 


The case is before the Supreme Court 
of the United States on certiorari to 
review a judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri which sustained an order 
of the superintendent of insurance of 
Missouri reducing rates of stock fire 
companies by 10%. : 

The argument for the petitioners was 
presented by Charles E. Hughes. The 
petitioners attacked as confiscatory the 
method of calculating underwriting profit 
adopted by the rate reduction order and 
the decisions below. The order and the 
decision make the calculation upon the 
basis of premiums received less losses 
and expenses paid, instead of upon pre- 
miums earned less losses and expenses 
incurred, during the test period, it was 
stated. 

The pecuniary importance of the case 
was said by counsel for the petitioner 
to be indicated by the fact that the 10% 
reductions involved in the case amounts 
to more than $1,500,000 per year, and 
that if the judgment below is permitted 
to stand, the fire companies will be com- 
pelled to return to Missouri policyhold- 
ers approximately $8,000,000 as refund of 
premiums collected. 

The companies point out that numer- 
ous expert witnesses testified that under- 
writing profit or loss can only be as- 
certained by deducting from earned pre- 
miums the incurred losses and expenses. 


Said to Ignore Reserve 


And it was said that a calculation up- 
on the basis of premiums received less 
losses and expenses paid (producing what 
is called a “trade balance”) does not 
disclose profit or loss because it ignores 
the necessity of a reserve to care for the 
obligations of unexpired policies and ex- 
isting liabilities; and a calculation of ex- 
perience of an insurance company on 
the received and paid basis might cause 


it to appear prosperous, yet when tak- . 


ing into account the required reserve, 
the company might be actually insolvent. 

The statement was made that it is now 
and has been for many years the uni- 
versal practice in the insurance business 


to calculate underwriting profit upon the 
earned and incurred basis, and not upon 
the received and paid basis. 


Reasonable Rates For Underwriting 


It was argued that the application of 
$2,301,132 interest earnings from invest- 
ments to a reduction of rates for under- 
writing is unreasonable and confiscatory. 
The contention was made that the com- 
panies are entitled to rates sufficient to 
make their underwriting activity, stand- 
ing alone, reasonably profitable and that 
anything less than this is a denial of 
due process. 

The fire companies also alleged that 
the reduction from their expenses of $2,- 
496,715 excess commissions paid for their 
St. Louis agents is unreasonable and con- 
fiscatory. ‘he insurance companies con- 
tend that these commissions were a rea- 
sonable and necessary expense, forced 
upon them by competition and by the 
higher cost of operating agencies in St. 
Louis, and by the additional service fur- 
nished by St. Louis agents. 

The rejection of $628°123 war tax as 
an item of expense is said to be unrea- 
sonable and confiscation. 


Protest Rate of Profit 


It was argued that the opinion below 
in fixing 8% of premiums received, of 
$6,680,169, as a reasonable profit upon 
the business of the test period, is con- 
fiscatory, because it fails to make allow- 
ance for proper elements of income and 
outgo, and for reserves. 

The Missouri statute provides for rate 
revision which: “It appears that the re- 
sult of the earnings in this State of the 
stock fire insurance companies, for five 
years next preceding such investigation, 
shows that there has been an aggregate 
profit therein in excess of what is rea- 
sonable.” 

And it further provides that in such 
case the Superintendent may: “Order 
such reduction of rates as shall be nec- 
essary to limit the aggregate collections 
by insurance companies in this State to 
not more than a reasonable profit.” 

The statute as written was not at- 
tacked by the companies, but the statute 
as construed and applied in the instant 
case was attacked, as depriving petition- 
ers of their property without due process 
of law. 

Charles E. Hughes, Robert J. Folonie, 
William S. Hogsett, John S. Leahy and 
Ashley Cockrill appear on the briefs as 
counsel for petitioners. 

Floyd E. Jacobs and John T. Barker 
argued for the respondent, North Todd 
Gentry, Attorney General, State of Mis- 
souri; Floyd E. Jacobs and John T. Bar- 
ker appear on respondent’s brief. 


Calculation Said to Be Proper . 


For the respondent it was contended 
that the Missouri Supreme Court right- 
fully held that for rate-making purposes 
the calculation of profit or loss of fire 
insurance companies can only be made 
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On leweny thing 


(Glidden Paint and Varnish) 


Just as there are different paints to protect differ- 
ent types of surfaces, so are there different Insurance 
covers against different hazards. Here are the ones that 
The Home of New York will back with their Reputa- 
tion, Strength and Service in any of the civilized coun- 


Fire and Lightning, Automobile, 
quake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and 
Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commis- 
sions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental 
Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprin- 
kler Leakage, Tourist’s Baggage, Use and 
Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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upon the basis of premiums received, 
losses paid and expenses paid; and that 
earned premiums, incurred losses and in- 
curred expenses cannot be considered for 
rate-making purposes. 

It was argued that the Missouri court 
also rightfully held that the interest 
earnings on unearned premiums should 
be considered for rate-making purposes 
and that excess commissions gratuitous- 
ly given insurance agents in St. Louis 
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OF NEW YORK 





J. A. KELSEY, President 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 





CAPITAL ° . 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS . 
TOTAL ASSETS ° 
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Statement December 31, 


1926 


° . ° - $1,000,000.00 
° . . . 845,608.17 
: . : . 136,565.00 
. ° . - 1,453,736.59 
. . ° - 3,435,909.76 

















should be deducted as an operating & 
pense. 


The contention was made, the stale 
court rightfully excluded war tax on pre 
miums during the war because the at 
was repealed after the war and the cont 
panies will not have to pay any such ta 
in the future. 


Urges Lower Court Be Upheld 


It was said that the Missouri Suprem 
Court did not of itself fix eight per cet! 
of premium received as a reasonable 
profit upon the business of the comp* 
nies, but merely for the purpose of ars 
ment accepted such figure because 
quested so to do by the insurance com 
panies. ; the 

The respondent pointed out that 
decision of the Missouri Supreme Cout 
construes the Missouri Rating Act - 
it was argued that the Supreme Cou 
of the United States will follow the 
struction placed upon such act by ™ 
highest court of the State. It was ps 
tended that such construction does es 
to any extent deprive the fire compan 
of property without due process of a¥ 


of the 





William De Ropan, engineer 


National Board of Fire Underwnitt™ 
is making a survey of the city of 
rado Springs. 
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P. T. Kelsey to Retire 
As Manager of the Sun 


CAME FROM WEST IN 





1919 





Brother of J. A. Kelsey, Manager of 
the Tokio; and of H. N. Kelsey, For- 
mer Manager of London & Scottish 





Preston T. Kelsey, United States man- 
acer of the Sun, and president of the 
Patriotic, will retire at the close of the 
year, is was announced this week. His 
health recently has not been so good, and 
having reached the voluntary retirement 
ave established by British companies, he 
decided to get out now instead of wait- 
ing several years. He and Mrs. Kelsey 
will leave for Florida after the first of 
the year and in the Spring will return to 
their home in Montclair. 

The official staff of the Sun organiza- 
tion continues as at present constituted, 
the Eastern Department Manager, Mr. 


FUswald Tregaskis effecting the legal re- 


quirements of the United States mana- 
ger, 
The Kelsey Family 


Mr. Kelsey belongs to a distinguished 
insurance family. His father was a well- 
know Indiana field man and adjuster. 
His brother, J. A. Kelsey, is general 
agent of the Tokio; and another brother, 


i Horatio N. Kelsey, recently retired as 


manager of the London & Scottish. 

P. T. Kelsey was one of the most pop- 
ular of the Western insurance men and 
at one time was president of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the North- 


B west. 


After several years of legal and bank- 


hing experience, Mr. Kelsey entered the 


fire insurance business in 1892 in the 
Cook County Department of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America and 
the Pennsylvania Fire in Chicago, thence 
to field service in the West for the 
Hanover and later the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe and in 1904 became as- 


B sistant manager of the Western Depart- 


ment of the Sun. Nine years later he 


Psucceeded to the managership of that 


Department and, in 1919, upon the re- 


B tirement of J. J. Guile, was called to New 


York to succeed him as United States 
Manager, 


At the present time he is a member of 
the executive committee and chairman 
of the committee on construction of 

@ buildings of the National Board. Mr. 
Kelsey was among the first of the in- 


surance executives to dispose of his Com- 
Panys properties in the “Insurance 
District” and establish offices toward 


p the uptown section of New York City. 


The dir: 
generously 
tion with t 


‘tors of the Sun have dealt 
vith Mr. Kelsey in connec- 
e retirement. 


PERCY LING ADVANCED 





) To Have Charge of Middle Dep't. for 


North British Group; Stewart and 
Duxbury Will Assist Him 
General Agent Percy Ling of the 
North British & Mercantile has been 
Placed in charge of the Middle Depart- 
ment of that company and of the asso- 
beer Companies, the territory over 
Which C. R. Perkins, assistant United 
“ee manager of the company, who 
Ires on December 31, has had charge. 
in thine has had years of experience 
- 1S territory and was formerly a field 
r in New York State. 
ortega General Agent Robert T. 
will eer New York State man, 
a. d Mr. Ling. Also, George H. Dux- 
—— agent in eastern New York, 
on called to the home office to be- 
2d Ae po assistant general agent in the 
partment supervision of the Middle De- 
the N territory. He has been with 
North British group for several years. 


VISITING PACIFIC COAST 


be a Sotnew, fire manager of the 

now on a ange and Mrs. Connew are 

by Gayle 7m patific Coast, accompanied 

ine - Forbush, United States man- 
of the company, 














Jersey Agents Fight 
Non-Policy System 


READY FOR A LONG BATTLE 





Decision Of Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation To Give 20, 25, 30% Scale 
With 5% Contingent Pleases 





The decision of the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association of the 20, 25 and 
30% scale with 5% contingent has more 
than pleased the agents in Newark and 
vicinity. The agents were ready to take 
the matter into court if the association 
had carried out the earlier contemplated 
flat commission rate of 20%. It was 
learned by this paper this week that 
a number of meetings were held by the 
agents in New Jersey and plans were 
made for a long drawn-out fight against 
the 20% proposition. 


Non-Policy Writing Agent Battle 


While the agents are now satisfied 
with the arrangements of commissioners 
there is still another question which has 
been a thorn in the side of the agents 
of New Jersey. It is the “non-policy writ- 
ing agents,” and it was stated by a num- 
ber of agents in Newark this week that 
they intend to keep up the fight and en- 
deavor to eliminate that type of agency. 

At a recent meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters, which 
was held in the Robert Treat Hotel, a 
resolution was passed in which the as- 
sociation went on record as being op- 
posed to non-policy writing agents. 





AUTO CONFERENCES MEET 


C. E. Case, North British, President of 
National Conference; R. P. Barbour 
Heads Eastern Conference 


The National Automobile Underwriters 
Conference held its annual meeting in 
New York last Thursday and aside from 
electing new officers the business was 
all of a routine nature. The Eastern 
Conference also met and electetd officers 
for 1928. ; 

The National Conference elected C. E. 
Case, assistant United States Manager 
of the North British & Mercantile, as 
president; W. Mackintosh, New York 
manager of the Royal, vice-president, 
and Herbert W. Ellis, assistant United 
States manager of the Phoenix of Lon- 
don, treasurer. 

The Eastern Conf@gence elected Rob- 
ert P. Barbour, United States manager 
of the Northern of London, president; 
Charles R. Pitcher, deputy manager of 
the Royal, vice-president, and C. E. Case, 
of the North British &*Mercantile, treas- 
urer. 

There were five new members of the 
National Conference elected, bringing the 
total membership up to 153, the largest 
in the history of the organization. More 
than seventy-five companies were rep- 
resented at the meeting. 








DINNER TO A. G. ILLICH 
Albert G. Illich, prominent insurance 
man and real estate operator in the 
Bronx, New York City, was guest of 


honor at a dinner given for him last . 


Saturday evening at the Pelham Heath 
Inn in recognition of his services for the 
betterment of transit and other condi- 
tions in the Bronx. Mr. Illich has long 
been identified with taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions in the Bronx, belonging to the lo- 
cal chamber of commerce and the real 
estate board. The principal guests of 
the evening were Albert D. Bunner, 
chairman of the Republican County 
Committee of the Bronx, Sheriff Lester 
Patterson and Longan Billingsley. 


LINCOLN FIRE ADDS $200,000 


Stockholders of the Lincoln Fire of 
New York have voted to increase the 
capital of the company from $600,000 to 
$800,000 by the issue of 10,000 new shares 
of a par value of $20 each, at $75 each, 
thus adding $550,000 to the surplus. The 
Lincoln Fire is one of the C. F. Stur- 
hahn group of reinsurance companies. 


Through all the centuries 
since the Chinese made the 
first crude hand cut type,the 
basic principle of hand set 
type continued -slow, costly, 
laborious-until,in 1884 


OTTMAR MERGENTHALER 


gave toawaiting world 
THE LINOTYPE 

with which type was set 

by machinery ina fraction 

of the time required by 

hand. 
Where others saw insurmountable 
obstacles, Mergenthaler saw untold 
possibilities. He believed he 
could win —and hedid win. 


The agent who uncovers rich 
“opportunities where others accept, 
apparent limitations will find in 
the individual. personal, help of* 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


the real meaning or 


“Get the Best in THE WORLD” 


J (24K /7 as 
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Harry Austin General 
Manager Of A. F. I. A. 


SUPERVISES FIRE BUSINESS 


Has Traveled Widely And Is Recognized 
As Expert On .Underwriting Of 
Foreign Insurance Risks 


Harry Austin, who has been the fire 
manager of the American Foreign In- 
surance Association since the resignation 
of Howard P. Moore during the first 
half of 1926, was last week advanced to 
general manager of the association. Dur- 
ing the interval there has been no gen- 
cral manager, Mr. Austin supervising the 
fire insurance operations of the organiza- 
tion while Stewart Dunlap, assistant 
manager in charge of marine, has devel- 
oped that department in the years since 
-the death of John Ferguson. 

Mr. Austin’s promotion comes as a 
tribute to his splendid record in hand- 
ling the executive end of the fire business 
of the A. F. I. A. He was schooled in 
this work for several years under Mr. 
Moore, who besides being general man- 
ager, headed the fire department. The 
A. F. I. A., as the name implies, is an 
association in charge of the expansion 
of American insurance interests in for- 
eign countries so that the companies may 
get a wider spread of fire and marine 
business, and it has an important func- 
tion to perform. It is backed by a group 
of the leading fire and marine writing 
companies in this country. 

The A. F. I. A. held its annual meet- 
ing last week and followed it with a din- 
ner at the Hotel Vanderbilt. Twenty-six 
executives, representing fifteen company 
members were present. Mr. Austin and 
Mr. Dunlap presented their annual re- 
ports. Edward Milligan, Paul L. Haid 
and Wilfred Kurth, whose terms as 
trustees, were expiring, were re-elected 
for terms of three years. 

Mr. Austin’s Career 


Mr. Austin has been with the A. F. I. 
A. over eight years, during which time 
he has traveled between 150,000 and 
200,000 miles. Upon one trip he was away 
three and a half years. 

After graduating from the Civil Engi- 
neering Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1912 Mr. Austin joined 
the Franklin Fire as an inspector, and 
was later appointed special agent in va- 
rious southern fields including Florida, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia. In 1914 he was appointed spe- 
cial agent for New England and Subur- 
ban New York. He joined the army in 
1917 and was commissioned first lieuten- 
ant of engineers in September of that 
year. He served in France and Germany 
with the 116th and 6th engineers. 

Mr. Austin was assigned to the United 
States Peace Commission in February, 
1919, and was placed in charge of the 
Consequential Loss Section of the Mis- 
sion to Rumania under Colonel Longly. 
He returned to the United States in 
June, 1919, and resigned as major of en- 
gineers of the United States army and 
joined the American Foreign Insurance 
Association as agency inspector. 





STOCK INCREASE APPROVED 

The proposed increase in the capital 
stock of the Continental from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000 by the declaration of a 50% 
stock dividend and the reduction of the 
par value of the shares from $25 to $10 
a share by increasing the number of 
shares two and one-half for one was ap- 
proved last week at a special»meeting of 
the stockholders. The stock dividend will 
be distributed on December 30 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 12. 





TO ADDRESS KIWANIS CLUB 


Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, will be the 
speaker at the noon luncheon of the 
White Plains, N. Y., Kiwanis club to- 
day. His subject will be “Co-insurance.” 








RELIABILITY 


based on a record of 
satisfactory service to agents 
and policyholders 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager ; 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
H. P. Jackson, President 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 








Unique Luncheon to 
Charles F. Scholl 


40 YEARS WITH ONE COMPAny 


London & Lancashire Affair Attended 
By Group of Men Who Have Served 
Company Over 30 Years 


One of the most interesting luncheon 
held in Hartford this aes. was a 
given on December 1 by United State 
Manager Henry W. Gray, of the Lon. 
don & Lancashire, to Charles F. Scholl 
an agency superintendent, who cele. 
brated the completion of his fortieth 
year in the service of the company, 
Those present at the luncheon were lin: 
ited to employes of the company wh 
had served for thirty years or more anj 
the members of the company’s Hartford 
staff. 

_Mr. Scholl entered the company’s ser. 
vice December 1, 1887, and, in addition 
to congratulatory telegrams from agents 
throughout the Southern field which Mr 
Scholl had under his supervision, Mr 
ov read his — letter of applica. 
ion as stenographer, dated Nov 
page grap ovembet 

Among those at the luncheon wer 
Joseph Givernaud, the company’s spe. 
cial agent in New England, who is in 
his thirty-ninth year of service; Charles 
H. Scheuermann, who is in his. thirty- 
eigth year. of service; George W. Mas 
taglio, who is in his thirty-seventh yea 
of service; Andrew Twaddle and J. \. 
Fothergill, each in the thirty-sixth yea 
of service; Leon B. Humphrey, who isin 
his thirty-second year of service; ani 
Gilbert Kingan ,who has served all of his 
business life with the London & Lar 
cashire, in England and in this country. 

Mr. Gray entered the service of the 
London & Lancashire on June 11, 1893 

It was Mr. Gray’s privilege to spe 
upon Mr. Scholl’s years of service, which 
is summarized as follows: “that in forty 
years’ service Mr. Scholl has never beet 
found wanting in truth, in friendship, it 
loyalty, or in duty.” 

_ As a visible evidence of the esteem 
in which he is held by his colleagues d 
more than thirty years’ service, Mr 
Scholl was presented with a very hani- 
some silver bowl appropriately inscribed 


NIAGARA FIRE PROMOTIONS 


J. V. Herd Heads Auto and Inland Me 
rine Agency Dep’t at Home Office; 
H. Cc. Edmundson Also Advanced 
J. Victor Herd, special agent of tht 
Niagara Fire in western Ohio, has beet 
promoted to superintendent of agencies 
in the automobile inland marine and @ 
risks department at the home off 
where he will assist Marine Secreta 
Jones. H. Clyde Edmundson, state aget! 
of the company in Minnesota and Nott 
Dakota, has been promoted to supetit 
tendent of agencies in the Western De 
partment of the home office. ; 
To succeed Mr. Herd in western hi 
Duncan M. Morrison, for several yea 
at the home office and in the field for th 
Niagara, becomes special agent wi 
headquarters in Columbus. Charles + 
McClure succeeds Mr. Edmundson # 
state agent in Minnesota and North De 
kota, with headquarters in Minneapoli 








HONOR EDWARD R. HARDY 
Edward R. Hardy, assistant managt 
of the New York Fire Insurance 5 
change, secretary of the Insurance * 
ciety of New York and manager of tH 
Underwriters’ Association of the Distt 
of Columbia, was honored with a dint 
given for him by the governing comm 
tee of the District of Columbia Asso 
tion on November 30 at the Carlti# 
Hotel in Washington. Mr. Hardy © 
ceived a set of rare books with an 
minated presentation notice, bearing ™ 
signatures of the committee. Mr. Ha 
has worked industriously for the fire ™ 
surance business in the District of @ 
lumbia for thirteen years. He was a 
elected unanimously manager of the # 
sociation for another term. 
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HE climax of another year—the holiday 
season! Peace on Earth Good Will Toward 
Men. Purse strings are open and Christmas 
buying rushes along merrily. Then a new year 
faces us. 1928 which is forecast as a good 
business year. 
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Give a thought to your agency now. If it 
has shown weak spots during the last twelve 
months, plan to eliminate them at the start of 
the new year. Resolve to use up-to-date selling 
methods—promise yourself to concentrate on 
the “side lines.” 


" ie? Pall CUT, ( 


















A New Year’s Resolution, turning over a new 
leaf—call it what you will; but a good beginning 
will go a long way toward the success of your 
agency for 1928. Perhaps the facilities of the 


DY First American will aid you? : 
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FIRST AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ERREST STURM, Comamen oF me Bossa, 
PAUL L.HAIO, Pasworer 


‘CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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Underwriters Frown 
Upon Decorations 

DANGEROUS FIRES FOLLOW 

New York Board Warns Assureds Com- 


panies Are Not Liable For Losses 
Due To Increased Hazards 








Inflammable Christmas holiday decora- 
tions are not approved by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. In a letter 
sent out recently William B. White, su- 
perintendent of the Bureau of Surveys of 
the Board, mentions the number of fires 
occurring in churches, clubs, other pub- 
lic buildings and even the home as the 
result of the use of dangerous orna- 
ments. In this connection Mr. White 
warns fire insurance policyholders that 
companies will not be liable for losses 
caused by increased hazards within the 
control of the assured. 

In his communication Mr. White says: 

“So many disastrous fires have oc- 
curred not only in mercantile establish- 
ments, but in churches, clubs, public 
buildings, and the home, caused by the 
introduction of inflammable decorations 
and exhibits, and the danger of life and 
property is so great that the practical 
prohibition of this class of display is 
deemed necessary by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

“Your attention is hereby respectfully 
called to the fact that the introduction 
about premises of Christmas greens, har- 
vest specimens and other inflammable 
materials, such as cotton and paper 
scraps to represent snow and the use of 
motion picture machines, constitutes an 
additional hazard not contemplated by 
underwriters in issuing policies of in- 
demnity covering the usual fire hazard. 
In this connection we refer you to one 
of the conditions of the standard form of 
fire insurance policy, wherein it is stipu- 
lated that: 

“Unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment in writing added hereto this com- 
pany shall not be liable for loss or dam- 
age occurring” . . . “while the hazard 
is increased by any means within the 
control or knowledge of the insured.” 

“The installation of electric lights for 
display or advertising purposes often 
introduces a serious fire hazard unless 
the work is carefully done by men who 
are thoroughly competent and familiar 
with the necessary safeguards for this 
class of hazard. 

“We desire to call your attention to 
the fact that fire insurance contracts re- 
quire that all additions, changes or al- 
terations made in electrical equipments 
be reported to and approved by this 
board, and wherever changes or addi- 
tions, for temporary or permanent use 
are to be installed, application for ap- 
proval should be filed on blanks pro- 
vided for that purpose. All electric work 
should be approved by certificate from 
this board before being placed in serv- 
ice. 

“It is also essential that decorations, 
even of approved material, should not be 
so installed as to interfere with the 
proper operation of automatic sprink- 
lers.’ 





WANTS AN EXAMINER 


It has been announced by the De- 
partment of Insurance and Banking of 
New Jersey that on Thursday, December 
29, an examination will take place for 
an assistant chief insurance examiner. 
The appointee will be attached to the 
Newark branch office of the department, 
which is under the supervision of Chief 
Insurance Examiner William B. Wie- 
gand. 














National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1927 
CAPITAL, PAE Ti 6 ooo ccsenccacescvcnsieses eccccccces $ 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES. .......cccccsssciese 26,703,531.64 2 
NET SURPLUS 
a RESERVE FUND..........0- toeeee eerwee 


ASSETS . 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS....... eeceee 15,473,952.46 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y 
. B. Roulet, Secretary G. F. Cowee. Secretary M. Anderson, Secretary 
C. L. Miller, Secretary C. C. Hewitt, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Assistant Secretaries 
R. C. Alton L. C. Breed (Automobile H. B. Collamore 
J. H. Crane V. I. G. Petersen (Marine) 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
* in combination with 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
for full cover of Automobiles 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 



































INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 
W. M. CROZER, Secretary 





~~ J. PRIOR, President 




















J. Campbell Haywood 
ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 











Carbon Monoxide Dangers! 


OW is the time, with the approach of 

cold weather, for Underwriters to 
spread the WARNINGS in regard to the 
fatal dangers from Carbon Monoxide Gas. 


Even in warm weather this gas 
gets in its deadly work. 


.. A Worcester (Mass.) dispatch, of August 6, tells of a young 
man overcome while repairing his automobile with the engine 
running. This was in an open yard, the victim inhaling in close 
proximity to the exhaust, with no breeze stirring to dissipate it, 
and no odor to warn of the deadly gas which acts so quickly and 
so imperceptibly. Had this happened in a garage with closed 
doors, death would have been almost certain. 


682 deaths from Carbon Monoxide Gas poisoning 


were reported in newspaper accounts kept by the John Hancock 
Company within the twelve months’ period from July 1926 to 
July 1927. 


Gas heaters also cause trouble. 


.. Just recently a Norwalk (Conn.) dentist was overcome by 
Carbon Monoxide Gas generated by a gas heater in a bathroom. 
Gas companies now installing gas heaters for domestic use insist 
upon funnels to carry off the gas fumes. 


People should be informed 

on these points. 
The whole subject is treat- 
ed in a booklet issued by 
this Company entitled “Car- 
bon Monoxide Gas.” Write 
Inquiry Bureau, enclosing 
2c. postage. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























N. F. P. A. Issues Report 
Upon School Fire 


SMOKING A _ LEADING CAUS: 

Reduction of School Fires and Safe 

For Children Still a Big Problem Not 
Wholly Solved 





A complete story of school fires hy 
been made by the National Fire Prote. 
tion Association and a lengthy repox 
upon the findings just issued in the fom 
of a pamphlet. Five hundred and twep. 
ty-four fires were investigated. The pu. 
pose of the study is to stimulate pro. 
tection of lives of children and _ schod 
property. 

The N. F. P. A. says that the publi 
responsibility for the safety from fire ¢ 
school children is generally recognized 
but the fire records show to what a lin. 
ited extent this responsibility has bee 
met. The Association has constantly em. 
phasized the importance of school fir 
safety and has consistently advocate 
fire resistive school buildings with prope 
exits, special fire protection for existing 
buildings, particular care in fire prever- 
tion and various other measures apply 
ing to this general problem. 

“The modern trend in school buildin 
construction represents a distinct in- 
provement in construction and exit z- 
rangements over that prevailing a decat 
or more ago,” says the N. F. P. Ar 
port. “Many of the more recently butt 
school buildings are of first-class fire 
resistive construction with ample exit 
But there are still a large number ¢ 
schools being built in which fire safety 
has not received sufficient consideration; 


where the exterior walls are of sui 


stantial construction, giving the sem 
blance of fire safety, but where the inte 
rior is built to burn. Likewise in some ct 
ies much has been done to improve th 
safety of the older buildings. Some d 
the more dangerous structures have beet 
abandoned altogether for school put 
poses, others have been provided wil 


automatic sprinklers and additional exis] 


and other fire safety measures have bet 
taken. But schools continue to bum@ 
the rate of five a day, according to th 
statistics of the National Board of Fit 
Underwriters. 


More First Class Schools Needed 


“Ample information is available in th 
publications of the National Fire Prote 
tion Association as to the proper cit 
struction and protection of school built 
ings. Anyone who wishes to constttt 
a fire-safe school or to remodel an ext 
ing school building in the interest ® 
fire safety can readily obtain inform 
tion as to the best methods to follot 
Unfortunately there still are many WH 
have no conception of the seriousnts 
of the fire problem and who must 
shown detailed evidence before they @ 
be persuaded to act to safeguard the hi 
dren of their communities. This detail 
evidence, the fire record, is familiar" 
all those who have made a partitl 
study of this problem.” 

Six school fires in which 353 deaths * 
curred are described in this pamplit 
These include the four major school 
disasters of the last five years and 
two previous bad fires to which referet 
is most frequently made. 

The files of the department of fire ™ 
ord of the N. F. P. A. contain rept 
on 524 school fires, including build 
of all classes used for educational 
poses. Most of the fires occurred in! 
last decade, only about fifty of the i 
recorded having dates earlier than 19h 


(Continued on page 42 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ORGANIZED 1853 


’ THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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A. J. Donahue Takes 
Trip in New Ford 


OVER THE BUMPS AT DETROIT 


Ass’t to Manager of Auto Conference 
Enjoys Novel Experience of Riding 
Rail Ties and Plowed-Up Fields 
A. J. Donahue, assistant to Manager 

Moore of the Nationl Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the first in- 
surance men to ride in the new Ford 
automobile. He made a trip over the 
experimental grounds while in Detroit 
recently for the purpose of collecting 
information upon which to base the au- 
tomobile fire and theft insurance rates 
on the several new styles of Fords. With 
scores of thousands of persons struggling 
in storms and clear weather to get 
glimpses of the Ford cars on exhibi- 
tion in various salesrooms Mr. Dona- 
hue can consider himself one of a select 
group. 

After going over the new Ford with 
an eye on the physical hazards and the 
coincidental lock to reduce chances of 
theft, Mr. Donahue was invited to take 
a ride while the car was tested out. 

“It was some sensation,” Mr. Dona- 
hue told The Eastern Underwriter. “At 
the outset the driver dove right for a 
curbstone nearly a foot high and we 
bounced over that. Then we headed for 
the railway track and went shooting over 
the wooden ties at about thirty-five miles 
an hour. We increased this speed as 
we shot over a newly plowed-up field, 
and to round out the test we went fly- 
ing down a specially constructed street 
full of ditches and gullies and piles of 
stones and all the other paraphernalia 
which usually adorns most of the streets 
in the newly constructetd .suburban 
towns. 

“When we arrived back at the plant I 


knowledge? 


be appreciated. 





Insurance is your business. 


with new developments. 


Brunswick, and the Home Group. 


was convinced that the new Ford is 
sturdily constructed. The secret of the 
car’s ability to go over all these bad 
bumps and not kill those inside is the 
new shock absorbers. Without aiming to 
advertise the new Ford I can say this car 
rides as comfortably as many other more 
expensive makes. 
“Following my auto trip over the hills 
I was treated to a jaunt over that sec- 
tion of the country in one of the large 
passenger carrying Ford airplanes. It 
was a delightful ride and the traveling 
was as comfortable as in the Pullmans. 
All in all my journey to Detroit was 
quite an experience in the business of 
determining automobile insurance rates.” 





AGENCY CHANGES NAME 


Old John G. Hilliard, Inc., Office Now 
Becomes Minner & Yoost, Inc.; Writes 
Fire And Casualty Lines 
The name of the old well-known New 
York fire and casualty insurance agency 
of John G. Hilliard, Inc., formed in 1884, 
has been changed to Minner & Yoost, 
Inc. Although the corporate title has 
been changed and there has been some 
rearrangement of the officers, those who 
have been the leaders in the agency for 
many years continue with the new or- 
ganization. The officers now are: Will- 
iam G. Minner, president and secretary; 
Peter Yoost, vice-president and treas- 
urer; Leon C. Hernandez, Fred. B. Hol- 
lister, Caryl A. Barnett, Alfred G. Gaff- 
ney and Frank C. Wright, assistant sec- 

retaries. ; 

The companies represented by the 
agency are: for fire insurance in New 
York or Brooklyn, the American Cen- 
tral, Girard Fire & Marine, Security of 
New Haven, Union Assurance of Lon- 
don, the Northern of New York, and 
the East & West of New Haven; for 
casualty insurance, the Zurich General 
Accident & Liability of Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 


You understand its possibilities, its technicalities. 
surance affairs provides a safe basis for investment in stocks of companies with which you deal. Why not capitalize this 


NEW FORD AUTO RATES 


Theft Insurance Costs Reduced About 
35% The Country Over; Fire Rates 
Are Increased Slightly 
The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference on Monday of this week 
made public the new automobile fire and 
theft insurance rates for the forthcom- 
ing Ford cars. The theft rates have been 
reduced about 35% on -account of the 
installation of the coincidental lock, 
which locks the car automatically when 
the motor is turned off and is a great 
improvement over the old Ford car anti- 
theft devices. The fire rates are increased 

a few cents. 

For the Eastern Conference territory 
the new fire rates are as follows: “A” 
territory, 80 cents; “B” territory, 65 
cents, and “C” territory, 55 cents. The 
old rates were 65, 55 and 45 cents re- 
spectively. 

Theft rates for the same territory are: 
“AA” territory, $4.25 for each $100 of 
insurance; “A” territory, $2.80; “B” ter- 
ritory, $2.20; “C” territory, $1.60, and 
“D” territory, $1.15. The,old rates were 
$6.65, $4.30, $3.45, $2.50 and $1.75 re- 
spectively. These new rates are effective 
immediately, except in states like New 
York where they must be filed with the 
state insurance department and receive 
official approval. These are the basic 
rates and the theft rates carry with them 
the $50 deductible clause. Full theft pro- 
tection can be purchased for additional 
flat charge except in the “AA” territory, 
where full theft insurance is not per- 
mitted by the Conference. 





J.R.H. HALL TO RETIRE 


Has Been Secretary Of The Norwich 
Union Fire; E. P. Smith, Accountant, 
Will Succeed Him Jan. 1, 1928 
J. R. H. Hall, who for more than 
thirty-four years has been in the serv- 
ice of the Norwich Union Fire, and for 
nearly two years secretary of the United 


We Extend Greetings to the Insurance Fraternity 


Have You Profited by the Consistent Advances in Insurance Stocks? 


Leading companies have taken great strides in recent years, fully justifying rising prices for their securities. Present 
prospects point to comparable developments in the future. Your business associations enable you to keep in close touch 
Stocks of sound companies enable you to share in the profits of the developments. 


Our statistical department has prepared several circulars on leading companies. Among those considered are Home, Homestead, New 
We have particularly extensive information on any companies in which you are interested. 
An opportunity to send copies of these circulars, or to furnish information on all companies in any branch of the insurance business, will 


WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


J. K. RICE, JR. & CO. 


Telephone: Rector 9030 
120 BROADWAY, EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Your knowledge and insight into in- 


—<—<— 


States branch, is being retired on De. 
cember 31. Manager Hart Darlingtoy 
announces that Everhard P. Smith, ac. 
countant of the United States branch, 
will succeed Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hail entered the accounting de. 
partment of the company on November 
27, 1894, and continued in that depart. 
ment until last year, when he was ap. 
pointed secretary to succeed the late J, 
F. Van Riper. The Norwich Union has 
made generous provisions for Mr, Hall 
in view of his long and faithful service. 
Mr. Smith came to the company in 192 
from the Reinsurance Clearing House. 
He took Mr. Hall’s place as accountant 
in 1926 when the latter was promoted, 





L. A. MACK A BRIDEGROOM 


Publisher Weds Daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Buckley, of Essex, Mass.; 
Lieut. Thompson, U. S. N., Best Man 


The marriage of L. Alexander Mack, 
of Montclair, N. J., to Miss Edith Kim. 
ball Buckley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
John D. Buckley, of Essex, Mass., took 
place at the Little Church Around the 
Corner, New York City, Saturday after. 
noon at 4 o’clock, the Rev. Culver B. 
Alsord officiating. The best man was 
Lieut. Gerald K. Thomson, U. S. N,a 
cousin of the groom. Miss Ruth Porter 
Buckley, sister of the bride, was brides- 
maid. Both bride and groom are mem- 
bers of old New England families, the 
bride’s mother, who was Abbie Cogs- 
well Gage, being a descendant of Gov. 
John Endicott of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Mr. Mack, who is president oi 
the Underwriter Printing & Publishing 
Company of New York, is a lineal de- 
scendant of Gov. William Bradford of 
Plymouth Colony. Mr. and Mrs. Mack 
will reside in Montclair. 


MADE STATE AGENT 
Raymond L. Maxwell has been ap- 
pointed state agent of the Norwich Union 
Fire for Oklahoma, effective January |, 
1928. He will succeed James O. Trulove. 
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Commissioners’ Review 
Proposed New Laws 


UNIFORM DEFINITIONS 





URGE 





Compulsory Auto Legislation to Be Left 
to Discretion of Each State; To 
Study Buying of Companies 





The committee on laws and legislation 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners on Tuesday afternoon at 
the Hotel Astor gave consideration to 
several matters of interest to fire and 
casualty insurance companies. Chairman 
Monk went over the list of subjects on 
which action was to be taken, discus- 
sion of several topics being postponed 
indefinitely, which was interpreted to 
mean that they were killed unless rein- 
troduced at some future meeting of the 
commissioners’ convention. 

Securing uniform definitions and clas- 
sifications of the powers of insurance 
companies to write the different lines of 
insurance was considered first. Former 
Commissioner Hobbs of Massachusetts, 
now with the Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance, advocated such 
uniformity. The subject was referred 
toa special committee of Commissioners 
Freedy of Wisconsin, Monk of Massa- 
chusetts and Detrick of California. 

Commissioner Monk, chairman of the 
neeting, speaking on uniform laws for 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance, said that he considered concerted 
action ill-advised and recommended that 
the matter be left to the discretion of 
each individual state. This view was 
adopted by the committee. 

Some consideration was given to the 
problem of the buying and selling of in- 
surance companies. Several of the com- 
missioners are of the opinion that such 
purchases and sales are effected by the 
use of stock issues solely and without 
the putting up of additional cash. It was 
Voted to appoint a committee of three 
commissioners with instructions to report 
their findings at the next meeting of the 
convention. 

The uniform code of insurance laws 
adopted this year by the American Bar 
Association was also discussed. _Com- 
missioner Benson of Maryland felt that 
this code might not be satisfactory in its 
entirety to the commissioners and it was 
decided to appoint a committee of five 
to study into the recommendations of the 
American Bar Association. 


DUNHAM TALKS ON LICENSES 
Says There Is Big Need for Some Sort 


of Standardization; Caldwell Raps 
Unauthorized Insurance 





The National Convention of Insurance 
OMmmissioners, which deserted the Ho- 
tel Astor and New York City for its De- 
cember mectings for a few years, re- 
turned this week with a fair number of 
the old time commissioners in attend- 
ance and many newcomers to the office 
of state superintendent of insurance. 
arg’ of te commissioners here for their 
tst New York convention were Taggart 
of Pennsy! 


yivania, Livingston of Michigan, 
Alabe ot North Carolina, Thigpen of 
ee, Safford of Ohio and Maloney 
hay pe One or more representa- 
thint of the insurance departments of 
ny one states were present when 
resident Albert S. Caldwell opened the 
st general session Tuesday morning. 
og except routine business of in- 
nse a fire insurance business was 
owl this session. Commissioner 
treed th : Dunham of Connecticut 
dh Toe ndardization of agents’ and 
possible See laws as far as that is 
which He said that the committee of 
blete ‘a chairman had made a com- 
informs: y of the subject, even taking 
states fe Canadian sources. The 
-sagdhg this country have issued in one 
ely than 1,250,000 agency and 
other Se licenses of one type or an- 
matter that the importance of the 
and i Standardization of applications 
eeetes is self evident. 
esident Caldwell spoke briefly from 











the chair on unauthorized insurance, urg- 
ing the ultimate adoption of legislation 
and the securing of co-operation from 
federal authorities in order to stop the 
writing of insurance by unlicensed com- 
panies. Great hardship is suffered 
through this evil, he said, 





DECISIONS REVERSED 


The Missouri Supreme Court which 
ruled on December 2, that the Missouri 
State Superintendent of Insurance could 
act as process agent for foreign insur- 
ance companies doing business in Mis- 
souri only in sections relating to policy 
contracts or other obligations of the 
companies with citizens or residents of 
the state, has completely reversed several 
former decisions of the court on the 
same question. 

The decision was written by Justice 
David E. Blair and concurred in by all 
the other judges.’ 





FIRE CHARTER AMENDED 
The charter of the Mutual Benefit Fire 
of Amherst County, Va., has been 
amended increasing the maximum 
amount of insurance it may write to 
000. 


’ , 


Conn. Bars Covers in 
Unlicensed Companies 


DUNHAM EXPLAINS THE LAW 





Insurance Commissioner Says Placing Of 
Risks By Agents In Unadmitted 
Companies Is Prohibited 





Connecticut insurance agents can not 
place insurance in companies not licensed 
in Connecticut. Answering a request 
from an agent regarding coverage in 
unauthorized companies, Insurance Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham on Mon- 
day stated that the placing of insurance 
by agents in unlicensed companies is no 
longer permitted under any circum- 
stances. 


Prior to July 1, 1927, the insurance 
commissioner was empowered to issue in 
unlicensed companies, provided the agent 
could not secure adequate coverage in 
licensed companies, that the proposed 
companies were sound in the opinion of 
the insurance commissioner, and that the 








specials. 











Poor Richard 


| a » “Drive 


One way to drive your business is to get after the 
special lines. No matter how large your standard 
form of insurance business may be, there are pre- 
miums to be had in the business accrued from the 


As Poor Richard might say—Business is never 
so good but that it may even be better. M 


Then drive your business. Talk Sprinkler Leakage 
Insurance to your sprinklered risks. 


of insurance covers. 
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agent agreed to pay the usual tax on 
the business. 

Such permission was seldom granted, 
Colonel Dunham said. Cases in which 
adequate coverage in companies licensed 
in Connecticut could not be obtained 
were rare and the commissioner has been 
loath to grant this permission because 
of the possible trouble and complica- 
tions that might easily arise in connec- 
tion with a loss settlement. 

The provision seemed of no practical 
value and it was repealed at the last 
session of the legislature. Unauthorized 
insurance, therefore, can no longer be 
legally placed by any agent in that state. 


ACTS ON FREE INSURANCE 


Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha of New York this week canceled 
for the first time the license of a broker 
for obtaining free insurance by the 
method of allowing policies to be can- 
celed for non-payment of premium and 
then placing the insurance on the same 
property in other companies. The depart- 
ment’s action followed a hearing on 
charges of failure to pay premiums guar- 
anteed and “aiding a client in obtaining 
other insurance when to his knowledge 
policies had previously been canceled for 
non-payment of premium.” 








Go after your industrial clients and prospects on 
Registered Mail and Parcel Post Insurance. Re- 
mind them of fleet insurance on their delivery cars. 


This unsettled gestions. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in terri- 
tories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


Ghe FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 


— 1829 


thy business, let not that drive thee,” 


weather is in itself a logical reason for insuring the 
sprinkler pipes against freezing. A sudden cold snap 
may cause the pipes to burst. 


Drive your business and let _The Franklin Fire 
Insurance Company help you with advertising sug- 














National Board Arson 
Agents Hold Meeting 


CONFER WITH F. R. MORGARIDGE 


Most Of Two Days Taken Up With Dis- 
cussing Model Arson Bill And 
Local Arson Squads 


Nearly fifty special agents of the arson 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters met in annual con- 
ference with F. R. Morgaridge, assistant 
general manager of the National Board 
in charge of arson, at the New York 
headquarters. These special agents are 
attached to the New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco offices. There was also a 
group from the Canadian Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

The business sessions were on Thurs- 
day and Friday. Special attention was 
devoted to two leading subjects, the 
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GUARDIAN FIRE INCREASE 

It has been recommended to the stock- 
holders of the Guardian Fire of New 
York by the company’s executive and 
finance committees that the capital stock 
of the company be increased from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 by raising the number 
of shares from 20,000 to 40,000 of a par 
value of $25 each. The stockholders will 
be permitted, if the increase is approved, 
to subscribe for one new share of stock 
for each one now held at a price of $50 
a share. The rights will expire on Janu- 


ary 30, 1928. A special meeting of stock- 
holders has been called for December 13. 
The sale of the new stock will add 
$500,000 to capital and a like amount to 
surplus. The Guardian has total assets 
as of September 30 of $4,030,104, and a 
net surplus of $1,203,536. Robert Van 
Iderstine is president. 





FIRE LOCAL AGENT HONORED 

George W. Epps, Jr., of Epps-Epps 
Co., sole agents at Richmond, Va., for 
the Saint Paul, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Monarchs Club of that city. 


— 


FRELINGHUYSEN TO RUN 
Senator Joseph Frelinghuysen, jronj- 
nent-fire insurance man, will be a cant}. 
date for United States Senator in Ney 
Jersey. He was formerly senator but wa 
defeated for re-election on the Probj. 
bition issue. 





TO ENFORCE NEW FIRE CODE 

The provisions of the Richmond, Va, 
new fire prevention code, as passed by 
both branches of the city council anj 
approved by the mayor will be enforced 
to the letter by the bureau of fire pre. 
vention and the police department, it js 
announced. 








A Hartford Agent’s Christmas 


| By the Agent Himself | 


The entire household was awakened by Junior at six-thirty 
(as it has been every Christmas for the past twelve years). 
course the Santa Claus business is a thing of the past, but 
Junior knows the forbidden place where the presents are kept— 
knows that presents are there—and breakfast is out of the ques- 
tion until at least a couple of gifts have been opened. 
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I decided that he might as well see the big surprise 
first and gave him the set of tools for his down-cellar 
workshop. The tools were bought with the net result 
of the Hartford golfers’ policies sold out at the club- 
house last summer. 





There was another present, too, _ 
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that came before breakfast—a pres- 
ent that was impossible to hide—the 


F, R. MORGARIDGE 


model arson law and the formation of 
local arson squads. Talks, given on these 
subjects by two of the special agents, 
are reproduced elsewhere in this issue. 
It is expected that the model arson law 
will be introduced into several state 
legislatures this coming year. Chances 
of passage are considered good, because 
in the last few years a number of states 
have acted favorably upon the proposi- 
tion. The New York state law on arson 
already contains several of the features 
of the model arson bill. 

National Board special agents are aid- 
ing state fire marshals and heads of po 
lice departments in the organization of 
arson squads and in a number of states 
from twenty to seventy-five cities now 
have such squads. Among the leaders in 
this movement are Indiana, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, Ohio, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 

Among the members of the arson com- 
mittee of the National Board who vis- 
ited the conference for a time were C. 
V. Meserole, the chairman; Harold V. 
Smith of Philadelphia; W. Mackintosh, 
Charles E. Case and Jesse E. White. 
Others to attend were Harvey W. Russ 
of the National Board and Wilfred Gar- 
retson of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau. A conference dinner at the Drug 
& Chemical Club on Thursday evening 
was held. 


new Metrophonic Edisola promised 
to Mrs. Agent months before when I had inadvertently told i 
her the unexpected results of soliciting some live stock lines. ba 
Of course the family party came later in the day with Ne ; 
various gifts for uncles and aunts and cousins, but while we 
are on the subject of commissions, it is in order to refer to ee 
Reser 
Prem 
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the new electric refrigerator presented 
the family in general, and the new fishing tackle presented to 
myself by myself—both of which were made possible by the 





Hartford rain policies written for 
the state fair association and various 
concessionaires. 


Perhaps this should be called a 
sideline Christmas, or more appro- 
priately, a Hartford Christmas. At 
all events, it was a decided success. 





TO LEAVE NATIONAL UNION 


Allen B. Doty, secretary of the Na- 
tional Union Fire and the National Union 
Indemnity of Pittsburgh, is resigning 
from these companies on December 31. 
He has been with the group for two 
years in charge of the accounting and 
statistical departments. He was formerly 
with Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., in the 
New York, Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco offices. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Florida Has Its Own. : 
Fire Insurance Fund 


EXPENSES LOW AND LOSSES FEW 








Since Fund Was Created Nine Years 
Ago Its Net Premiums Have 
Been $362,163 


By Hervey W. Laird 

Jacksonville, Fla. Dec. 4—An_ inter- 
esting experiment in self-insurance is the 
State Fire Insurance Fund of Florida, 
established May 22, 1917. It was de- 
signed and is used only to cover State 
owned property, on which at present 
there is carried $6,748,395.25 of fire cov- 
erage. This fund is for fire insurance 
exclusively, no other lines being so far 
included. 

Figures given out by J. C. Luning, 
Commissioner of Insurance, show that 
since the fund was created it has re- 
ceived net premiums of $362,163.71 and 
had losses of $82,713.60. To it is charged 
expense of $17,996.38 and reserves, with 
the result of “Net earnings of fund 
since May 22, 1917, $200,275.71.” A de- 
duction from total receipts of $7,243.27 
for “premium tax lost to State” enters 
into the calculation. ‘. 

Report for Year 1926 

The report for the calendar year 1926 
sets out: 

Premiums, 1926, net....... $105,423.47 

For to. 19Qs..ce sdecne2 256,740.24 





Net premiums since May, 
HOD: scieuneteaeene eaters $362,163.71 
Deduct for reserve acct... 87,260.02 


$274,903.69 
These reserve deductions are denoted 
as: “One-half of net premiums written 
in 1926, for one year or less ($1,778.64), 
$889.32,” and “Five-sixths of net premi- 
ums in force, written in 1926, to expire 
May 22, 1929 ($103,644.83), $86,370.70.” 


The expense account is recorded as 


follows: 
1926 = Since 1917 
Inspection of State 


properties -» $10.04 $299.80 
Salaries, clerks and 

inspectors ........ 2,500.00 14,881.49 
Office equipment and 

BUpphies. ...<.ceee 131.38 173.67 





Total expense of fund $2,641.42 $15,354.96 
The interest earned is set down at 

$6,343.26 for 1926, and $33,325.27 for the 

life of the fund. So that it shows: 

Net premiums since 1917...... $362,163.71 



































Interest since 1917........... 33,325.27 
$395,488.98 
Pe eo: $82,713.60 
+ onc aaee 17,996.38 
VES... .seeteeae 87,260.02 
remium taxes lost to 
ree > 7,243 





2 
195,213.27 





aNet earnings on fund since 

ng Fs $200,275.71 
_ Scattered Risks 

Of the $6,748,304.25 insurance carried 
on State Property $4,056,644 is in the 
mate funds, and $2,691,750 in. companies. 
— company would not be pleased to 
, tic such a line with so good a loss 
atio for nine years and so small a mar- 
gin “¢ expense. This, of course, is not 
oes le, for only a small part of the 
ae a of fire insurance is 
fund’ re. the business of the State 
. ink of over four millions of 
the a, Fn Property scattered all over 
to it j € Having only about $300 charged 
im nine years for “inspections.” It 
































begins at Jacksonville, goes to Tampa 
and Key West and laps back through 
Miami and the East Coast to Tallahassee 


and Pensacola. There is the arsenal at 
St. Augustine, the armory at Arcadia, 
the university buildings at Gainesville, 
the prisons at Raiford, the hospital at 
Chattahoochee, experiment stations at 
Bradentown and Cocoa and the boys’ 
school at Marianna. State property is 
located and insured in more than 20 
towns and cities, to reach which from 
any given point in the State would re- 
quire thousands of miles of travel and 
many times $300 in travel expense alone. 
Small Clerical Expense 

The clerk hire and inspectors’ salaries 
for nine years on this volume of busi- 
ness has been an average of $1,709 a 
year with the total for 1926 $2,500. If 
there were one person only to do all 
this work the salary account of $2,500 
would not be munificent, and if he had 
to go about much all the allowance for 
1926 of $2,641.42 would not leave him 
much to live on. There is, of course, 
no commission paid to agents, no mu- 
nicipal taxes or licenses, and no provi- 
sion for agency service. The State may 
be saving money on losses and is so 
far, with practically little outlay for ex- 
penses, but it is doing so at the sacrifice 
of business that ought in all fairness to 
accrue to agents where property thus 
covered is located. It may naturally be 
asked if a government is a machinery 
and power for the administration of gov- 
ernment, or a business organization in 
competition with its own citizens. In 
this case it is just this, and more, for it 
enjoys in the savings on losses the ben- 
efits of thousands of dollars worth of 
time contributed by agents and directors 
of insurance companies. These give 
money and time for chambers of com- 
merce, through which is taught pride of 
city and consequent cleanliness and min- 
imum of fire hazard conditions. These 
urge and teach fire protection to the 
creation of good fire fighting apparatus 
and trained men to use it, and they 
preach and teach fire prevention from 
the children in the schools to the grown 
people in counting house, factory and 
home. In placing business the selection 
is always in favor of the State fund, and 
to the extent that this is so, a decided 
selection against the companies. If these 
good risks, handled so cheaply in over- 
head cost and upon which the losses 
have been small, are taken away from 
the companies the great law of average 
shifts the advantages away from the 
general public to the State, which it is 
already taxed to support, and sees itself 
penalized. as of necessity must be true, 
by the rising cost in rates and increas- 
ing limitations of underwriting due to 
such discriminatory selection against the 
regular insurance organization and which 
is also against the public. 


Stock Company Loss Ratio 


The fire insurance companies have 
been of great value to Florida since 
1879, as far back as the record has been 
kept. For this period the loss ratio to 
premiums received has been 57.4%, and 
last year it was 118.6%. These 100% 
seasons have not been rare in the his- 
tory of the State, either. In 1879 and 
1880, the ratios were 114.6 and 889 re- 
spectively. For 1884, 1885 and 1886, they 
were 100, 154 and 125; in 1891, 133, and 
in 1901, 427.2. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
all companies paid in taxes to the State 
the enormous sum of $1,277,718.73, which 
included 2% of the gross premium col- 
lected by the fire companies, plus fees 
for filing statements and licenses for 
companies and agents. 











all claims. 











Christmas Is Coming! 


Service to others is the holiday keynote. 


Insurance agents representing the Philadelphia Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company have every assurance of 
prompt and equitable adjustments in the settlement of 


This, added to a policy range of wide latitude, that 
offers maximum coverage at minimum rates, insures a 
profitable and dependable business relation for the agent 
—safe protection and super-service for policy-holders. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CITY AND SUBURBAN UFFICE 
Lewis Bldg., 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOW MANY MONOXIDE? 


The following sign is posted by the 
roadside entering a western town: 
Last year 4,076 people died of gas. 
39 inhaled it. 
37 put a lighted match to it. 
4,000 stepped on it! 





It is reported that there are about 
fifty appraisal companies in New York. 
Many of them are in the insurance dis- 
trict, including the Provident Appraisal 
Co. of 99 John street. 





American Equitable 


Assurance Company 
of New York 


Assets, January Ist, 1927  $4,896,544.34 

Surplus to Policyholders $1,928,405.51 

Losses paid since organization 
$17,807,373.74 


Desirable fire insurance agents wanted 
who can give us a represent- 
atve business. 


Apply to 
HOME OFFICE 


92 William Street New York 











218TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 
FOUNDED 1716 
GNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
an Francisco, Cal. 




















THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since '852 


Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St., 

New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 














GUARDIAN 


LIFE 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 

















Tel. RECtor 7501 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


~ OF 
AMERICA 








HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 








25 Church St., New York . 
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N. F. P. A. Issues Report 
Upon School Fires 


(Continued from page 36) 


and the earliest of the recorded fires 
having happened in 1903. 

“The record is by no means complete 
and does not include many of the small 
fires which are occurring daily in school 
properties,” says the N. F. P. A. report. 

‘The reports trom insurance inspection 
organizations, which are the principal 
source of data on fire in industrial prop- 
erties, are found in comparatively small 
number in the school fire record classi- 
fication. This may be because of the 
large extent to which public school prop- 
erty is uninsured or because the money 
losses involved are not of sufficient in- 
terest to the insurance organizations to 
justify the expense of investigation and 
the preparation of detailed reports. Many 
of the reports are based on newspaper 
accounts which have been verified by 
local N. F. P. A. members. Insurance 
inspection reports are, however, the 
source of data on a majority of the 
private school and college fires. 

“In view of the character of the ori- 
ginal data, which include the larger and 
more important fires but not a fair pro- 
portion of the smaller fires, this record 
may not be completely representative. 
The record, nevertheless, includes a suf- 
ficiently broad selection of the impor- 
tant school fires of the past decade. so 
that there can be no question as to the 
validity of conclusions drawn in the ta- 
bles.” 

Fires in Different Types of Schools 

The following is the number of first 
in the record of each type of school: 


Kind of School No. Fires 
CRRORNIOR Soa ocheera carey ars wears 157 
Normal schools «<......<és.<0s 15 
Boardine SCROGIS. oiecies sess 54 
PP MPRMNME 5 os cont sc.oes eee 32 
PHENEGE BOMBS? ox cikcanbsssess 5 
PRUNING hs 05S oes oS wsiwwinud sioou eae 6 
PARTE -BONOGIS Soi cid ov'esic sve sas 97 
Junior high schools ............ 8 
Public elementary schools ..... 132 
Parochial schools 46.4 .5.40. 17 
Belorit GOR@OIS..... <c<s. acess 1 

524 


The report says in part: 

“Smoking appears to be a relatively 
minor hazard in high and elementary 
school buildings, but causes most of the 
fires in dormitory and miscellaneous 

buildings where smoking is usually un- 
restricted. Spontaneous ignition com- 
monly takes place in rubbish accumula- 
tions, especially where these contain oily 
sweepings or rags. There are more fires 
due to this cause in high school and 
laboratory buildings because chemicals 
which ignite spontaneously are often 
used or stored in the laboratories. 

“Defective heating apparatus seems to 
be more frequently a cause of fire in 
the public schools than in the other 
types of buildings, whereas defective flues 
or chimneys are an important cause of 
fire in all the occupancies. 

“It is interesting to speculate on why 
there should be such a_ large propor- 
tion of incendiary fires in elementary 
schools. Many of these, the reports quite 
definitely state, were set by children. In 
a few cases the fires were set to cover 
up thefts. 

Wooden Shingles Unsuited 

“The number of fires on wooden roofs 
from chimney sparks confirms the al- 
ready existing evidence that wood shin- 
gles are unsuited to use as a roof cov- 
ering. Many of these fires were in rural 
schools where lack of fire protection al- 
lowed the complete destruction of the 
building. City schools and schools of 
considerable size are ordinarily pro- 
vided with fire retarding roofings. 

“The table demonstrates the need for 
good housekeeping in all types of school. 
Cleanliness would make most of the 
fires from such causes as smoking and 
spontaneous ignition, which head the list, 
practically impossible. 

“The leading causes as shown by the 
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table being smoking and spontaneous 
ignition, both the usual result of untidy 
conditions, emphasize the need of at- 
tention to good housekeeping by school 
administrators. So many fires, too, from 
defective chimneys and heating appara- 
tus show that an annual inspection and 
repair of all heating equipment, flues 
and chimneys is necessary. The record 
further emphasizes the importance of 
fire-resistive roof and coverings and, in 
the case of isolated buildings, of light- 
ning protection. The large proportion 
of fires of unknown cause does not in- 
dicate any mystery inherent in the ori- 
gin of school fires; many of the fires 
here reported as of unknown causes 
could doubtless have been assigned to 
some definite cause if they had been 
promptly investigated by an experienced 
fire inspector.” 





BUYING INSURANCE STOCKS 





Automobile Manufacturers Said to Be 
Investing More In Securities of 
Auto Carriers 


Automobile insurance carriers are be- 
coming an investment avenue for auto- 
mobile manufacturers it was distlosed 
here this week when application for an 
increase in capitalization on the part of 
the Republic Automobile of Detroit 
brought out the fact that some of the 
Fisher brothers, body builders, financiers 
and powers in the General Motors or- 
ganization, sold a good-sized block of 
Republic stock. 

Application made with the securities 
commission in Michigan for permission 
to issue $100,000 additional stock was 
granted early this week, it was an- 
nounced. The company, an outgrowth 


— 
— 


of the Republic Automobile Underwr. 
ers, a reciprocal which was stocked by 
the attorney-in-fact organization, Py. 
rish, Roecom and Kellar, less than a yey 
ago, had an original capitalization fi 
$200,000. Its growth has been steajj 
since the change to an old-line basis, ; 
is said, and the extra capital Was seer 
advisable to take care of expansion, 

According to information supplied th 
securities commission, the Fishers noy 
own over 30% of the Republic Aw 
stock. It was said that practically all q 
the new stock was subscribed ahead ¢ 
the authorization. 





Fleetwood Lanier has been appointel 
special agent of the National Be. 
Franklin for Florida with headquarter 
at Jacksonville. He has been for sever 
years a local agent at Athens, Ga. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Insurance men and women should 
co-operate with the authorities in fire 
prevention and fire protection work to 
the end that all fires—and especially 
home fires—may be fewer in number 
and less deadly in their results. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
HOME FIRE & MARINE 


Fire Automobile 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


Stop the * 


= Home Fires Burning! 


Over 600 outbreaks daily or one every 
3 minutes. Millions of dollars and 
thousands of lives lost—mostly by care- 
lessness. Many of these fires are caused 


by the improper use of flammable liquids. 
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Buying Sprinklers 
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If everybody had to pay spot cash for 
everything they bought, how many auto- 
mobiles would be sold during the next 
twelve months? And how many radios, 

. and how many living rooms would get 
“aa new furniture, and how many wives 
aa would get their much desired washing 
everdimm nachines ? jvrnt 

One person’s guess is as good as an- 
other’s, but it is safe to say that sales 
would be cut in half in each of these 
fields if the manufacturers abandoned 
their easy-payment plans. Installment 
buying is at the peak of popularity these 
days, with nearly everybody purchasing 
komes, jewelry, clothing, furniture, and 
motor cars on a time payment basis. 

Knowing this, leading manufacturers 
of automatic sprinkler equipment ~— 
established special departments throug 
which insurance agents and brokers are 
able to have sprinklers installed for 
their clients without asking the latter. to 
put up any money. , At first glance this 
looks too good to be true. It sounds too 
much like getting something for noth- 
ing. But actually it can be done, and is 
being done with an ever increasing fre- 
quency, because the installation of 
sprinklers reduces the property owners 
insurance rate so radically that his pre- 
mium savings over a period of five or 
six years covers the entire cost. 

How Savings Pay for System : 

Remembering that the rate ——— 
usually amounts to from 50 to = 0, 
agents find it easy to explain the ~ 
to the owners of unsprinklered risks. It 
is simply this: the insurance rate is re- 
duced as soon as the sprinklers are in- 
stalled, but the assured continues to pay 
the equivalent of the insurance. we 
miums he has been paying previously. 
The sprinkler company, which has in- 
stalled the system, takes the difference 
between the sprinklered and the ~ 
sprinklered rate for a stated number o 
years. Thus the sprinkler system pays 
ior itself because it finances itself. At 
the end of the fifth or sixth year, or 
such other time as may be required to 
make the premium savings equal the in- 
stallation cost, the system belongs to 
the owncr and will continue to pay him 
dividends in the form of low-cost in- 


oe 


surance. 

Considering how easy this plan makes 
it for a property owner to secure max!- 
mum protection at a minimum rate, 1S 


it any wonder that $1,500,000,000 of fire 
insurance values are changing each year 
from the “unprotected class” to the su- 
Perior safety afforded by automatic 
sprinklers ? : 

At this rate of progression, it is only 
a question of time until business on the 
books of leading agents everywhere will 
be affected. It is no surprise, therefore, 
that they are beginning to realize that 
automatic sprinklers must be a plank in 
their business building, as evidenced by 
the fact that more and more attention 
is being devoted to such protection at 
agg meetings throughout the coun- 
Ty. 

At state conventions of local agents in 
both Michigan and Oklahoma in recent 
weeks, for example, parts of the pro- 
Srams were told that they should rec- 
ommend the installation of such equip- 
ment for two good and simple reasons 
—() to safeguard their own expira- 
tions, and (2) to attract new accounts. 

Advice of a Michigan Agent 

Said a speaker to the Michigan agents, 
after telling his audience of the enor- 
mous amount of insurance affected an- 
nually by sprinkler installation: “The 


way this protected business is now being 
handled, and has been handled in the 
past tends to delocalize and divert it. 
By that I mean that the equipment of 
a risk with automatic sprinklers tends 
to take it from the hands of the local 
agent and put it into the hands of large 
brokers in large cities. In addition to this 
the tendency is to divert this business 
from the stock companies to the non- 
agency mutuals specializing in improved 
risks. 

“But in considering automatic sprink- 
lers, remember that the perplexities that 
come to the manufacturer or merchant 
are manifold. He buys an automatic 
sprinkler system but once in a lifetime. 
It is something he has had no experi- 
ence with whatever; something that must 
be installed to perfection if it is prop- 
crly to protect his business and become 
a permanent improvement. Intertwined 
with this element is the decided advan- 
tage accruing to him of lower rates in 
fire insurance. It protects his property 
forever; is very expensive to install. Yet 
in a very few years it will pay for itself 
and henceforth become a splendid invest- 
ment. 

“It doesn’t matter how much your cli- 
ent chances to become interested in au- 
tcmatic sprinklers. He may have read 
an advertisement. He may have heard of 
the feeling of. security the installation 
brings. The idea may have come through 
the examination of the plant of some 
competitor who perchance is selling 
more cheaply than he can. It may have 
reached him directly from some sprink- 
ler salesman. The fact remains that the 
subject of automatic sprinklers is actu- 
ally under consideration by your client. 
He would not be doing his full duty to 
himself and his stockholders did he not 
give full consideration to all of the 
economics and satisfactions that are cer- 
tain to come with the protection of the 
property under his direction. 

“Does this not make it clear how im- 
portant it is that you become pro- 
ponents of such protection?” 





“AUTOMOBILE FIELD CHANGES 


The Automobile of Hartford announces 
a change in the field supervision of fire 
and allied lines in the Northwestern ter- 
ritory as of December 1 when the state 
of Utah was transferred from State 
Agent E. W. Hosford to State Agent E. 
L. Maltby and the supervision of the 
state of Idaho and several counties in 
the state of Washington from State 
Agent Hosford to State Agent R. W. 

Bertolin. 

State Agent Hosford will continue as 
in the past to supervise Washington and 
Oregon from his headquarters at Seattle, 
Washington. R. W. Bertolin continues as 
state agent for Montana, supervising the 
added territory of the entire state of 
Idaho and the counties of Pend Oreille, 
Stevens, Spokane, Whitman, Garfield and 
Asotin in the state of Washington, and 
will continue his headquarters at Great 
Falls, Montana. State Agent E. L. Malt- 
by will continue his office in Denver, 
Colorado, and supervise the states of 
Colorado, Wyoming and Utah. 





A. M. SAMUEL HONORED | 

Arthur Michael Samuel, M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Overseas 
Trade Department in England, has been 
appointed financial secretary to_ the 
Treasury in the place of Ronald McNeill, 
who has been elected to the Cabinet and 
given a peerage. The appointment of 
Mr. Samuel to this 
which brings its occupant to the thres- 
hold of the Cabinet, has long been ex- 
pected. One of his achievements was the 
launching of the Export Credits Guar- 
antee Scheme, which is based upon the 
recommendations of a committee of well- 
known bankers, leaders of commerce and 
insurance experts. 





B. Prager, Inc. New York City, has 
been chartered at Albany with $10,000 
capital to deal in all kinds of insurance. 
Sidney I. Prager, Belle K, Prager and 
Jerome L. Joseph are the incorporators. 





important office, - 


*“Keep-a-roof- over-your-head™ 
and FIRE insurance~ 
or... the Fire Department-only 





Back of every home! 





Our Agents are supplied with 


HANDY BOOKLETS 
to help in providing this protection: 
RENT, RENTAL VALUE & LEASEHOLD 
insurance (*‘‘Keep--a--roof--over--your--head’’)—the 
Siamese Twin of FIRE Insurance which should be 
back of every Home. 
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The H omeland Insurance Co. of America, is operated 


by the North British & Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd. 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


© 1927 
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END OF YEAR IS APPROACHING ATTACK EXCESS COMMISssions [BANAL 
. \ 
Home Publishes Sample Letters to FIRE AND CASUALTY ™ — hcg ag ie ms Whether ao 
Easter ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY Sa ee 
_— of America 
. PRED ERER. : : Prof 
Only three weeks remain before an- _ The National Convention of Insurance 
other year is welcomed with much noise THE FIRE eae nee rg COMPANY Commissioners, not wholly satisfied with Colum! 
and good cheer. The local agent who is the excess ee 7 excepted city 9 on the 
going to get the most out of the New territory adopted by the Eastern Under. 
are sion fe re iin ania other AMERICAN SS COMPANY writers Association, is going to conduct #7 
things, is not worried by a lot of out- an investigation of its own into the rea J 
standing accounts due on insurance pol- LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY sonableness and justification of these — 
icies from clients of his office. The col- of New York extra payments to fire insurance agents, i volum 
lection of balances is a problem with A resolution to this effect was passed at MB lems ¢ 


the majority of agents and especially at 
this time of the year should the biggest 
efforts be made to clean up the out- 
standing bills. 

In connection with this work the 
Home Insurance Co. has published three 
letters in its latest issue of “News From 
Home,” the company’s monthly publica- 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford 
115 Broad Street Hartford, Conn. 
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the Wednesday morning session of the 
commissioners’ convention this week at 
the Hotel Astor. 

Several open hearings in the various 
excepted cities will be conducted by the 
commissioners who will be appointed to 
conduct this investigation, and in the 
cvent that the commissioners believe the 
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Syracuse. Mr. Fogg succeeds Howard 
S. Jarvis, who was called to the home 
office to become an assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the fire company. 
Mr. Fogg became assistant manager for 
central and eastern New York, Sept. 7, 
1925. Prior to his association with the 
Travelers he had served two years as 
special agent in Ohio for the Niagara 


insurance business, but there is one 
thing certain, that we have to have mon- 
ev, and I have always preferred to col- 
lect my own accounts, and I hesitate 
turning your account to the Retail Mer- 
chants or any other collection agency, 
but something has to be done, and if 
we cannot arrange for the collection of 
the premium between yourself and our- 
selves, then I will have to employ some’ Fire and six years with the rating, in- 
third agency to make this collection. spection and engineering departments of 
“After reading this letter I trust that the Underwriters’ Association of New 
you will send me your check promptly, York. S 
as this is a matter that must receive 
immediate consideration. I am, 
“Yours sincerely, 






















tion, two sent iy by agents who have had 
successful results from them. Here are 
the letters: 
“Dear Sir: 

“Vhere’s one thing certain—1927 won’t 
be with us must longer. Before it’s 
gone entirely, there’s something we’ve 
simply got to do. 

“It’s something you can help us with, 
too, for it concerns you as well as sev- 
eral others. 

‘Briefly, what we must do is make a 
report to our companies showing how 
many unpaid premiums are on _ our 
books. Naturally, we want this report 
to contain as few unpaid premiums as 
possible, for the better the report the 
better our standing with the companies. 

“That’s where you come in. Accord- 
ing to our records, we haven’t as yet 
received payments of the premium in the P 
amount of $...... fOr VOUT <.éscce policy. 


excess commissions are‘hot justified they Je SU" 
will recommend legislation to compel re- ing. 
duction. Inst 
Chairman C. D. Livingston of the fire 
insurance committee who is the Michi- 
gan insurance commissioner, reported 
the findings of the committee to the 
convention. He said that the committee 
had found that the average rate of con- 
mission paid to fire local agents the 
country over was 20%, but that in the 
excepted cities excess commissions rang- 
ing from 5 to 20% with a contingent in 
addition were expended for business. 
The fire insurance committee express- 
ed the opinion that these excess com- 
missions were discriminatory to agents 
and policyholders alike, they added to 
the cost of insurance to the public, they 
intensified undesirable competition, low- 
ered the attention given to the problem 
of loss reduction and led to the ap- 
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NEW VIRGINIA AGENCY 

A charter of incorporation has been 
granted the Jefferson Insurance Agency 
of Charlottesville, Va., authorized capi- 
tal stock ranging from $500 to $25,000. 
Officers are: S. A. Jessup, president; R. 
H. Perry, vice-president; J. Cliv Quarles, 
secretary, all of Charlottesville. This is 


“For the Giberson Insurance Co.” 





P. D. FOGG PROMOTED 


D. Fogg has been made manager 
for central and eastern New York for 


“May we count on your sending us 
a ae by December 10th? That 
will allow ample time for us to make 
up our report and put it in the com- 
panies’ hands before Christmas. Thank 
you. 

“Sincerely yours.” 
A Follow Up Notice 

“There’s just time enough left for you 
to mail us your premium payment and 
get it to us by December 10th. 

“We explained in our letter how im- 
portant it is for us to receive your pay- 


the Travelers Fire, with headquarters in a new agency. 
































pointment of multiple agencies. The re- 
port of the committee, concluding with 
the recommendation for the investiga- 
tion, was recommended unanimously. 


TAGGART GETS ACTION 

Insurance Commissioner M. H. Tag- 
gart of Pennsylvania, whose criticism 0 
the amount of work accomplished a 
commissioners’ conventions appears 0! 
the “Big Bill” page of this issue, started 
action at the commissioners’ meeting 0 
Wednesday morning by requesting a 10 
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ment by that date and we are counting call of those present when President! Ear 
on you. Please don’t disappoint us. Caldwell of Tennessee opened the ses BRR theft 

“The amount due is $........ m sion, scheduled for 10 o’clock, at 10:10 dinar 
Letters Other Home Agents Have Used a.m. There was only a mere handful 0 i ya) 5 
“Dear Sir: commissioners in the room at the tim BM came 


“I am terribly surprised that you have 
neither sent in your check nor called at 
our office and paid your account. 

“The premium which you owe us is 
ee for policy issued in ........... 

is considerably past due. I sent 
a statement with the policy and 
also on the first of every month. We 
have advanced this money to the insur- 
ance company and you owe this money 
to us and not to the insurance company. 

“T am sure that if you had a loss un- 
der the policy and wrote me a letter 
stating that you had the loss and want- 
ed to be paid for your damage and I 
paid no attention to it and you repeated 
this every month for several months, 
that you would be down here with a big 
club and attempt to destroy me and I 
am sure you would also tell every one 
of your friends what a ‘rotten’ insur- 
ance agent I was, that I had not paid 
any attention to your letters and had 
completely ignored your notice that you 
had had a loss. Now please tell me 
just exactly where the difference lies, 
inasmuch as I have sent you a state- 
nfnt month after month advising you 
that vou owe me a premium, which you 
certainly know, without me having to 
advise you and you have completely ig- 
nored my notices and do not pay any 
attention to them in any way, shape or 
form. I want to ask you, is this fair? 

“I certainly appreciate your business 
and I want to continue to handle your 


What You Can Do For The Property-Owner 


To use a colloquial phase—you, the Agent, are the doctor. 


It is for the Company that you represent to provide you 
with all modern forms of dependable property insurance. 

But it is for you, the Agent, to consult and advise the indi- 
vidual property-owner as to the best forms of protection for 
his own condition. 


It is for you, the Agent, to point out to him how his fire- 
hazards may be reduced and the cost to him of his insurance 
thereby lessened. : 


That is why every Alliance Insurance advertisement in The 
Saturday Evening Post features the Alliance Agent, and 
directs the property-owner to him. Thus Alliance advertising 
aids the Agent in building business and prestige. 

HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
231 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
8th floor Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 

































As Commissioner Button of Virginia 
secretary of the convention, read off the 
list of states with only eight or te 
answering present, a hurry call wa 
broadcast in the lobbies. This was fol- 
lowed by an immediate heavy influx 0 
the usual delinquents and within five 
minutes there were nearly one hundred 
persons in the room. 


UNIFORM RATING LAW 

The Fire Insurance Commitice at th 
National Convention of Insurance Col 
missioners’ meeting on Wednesday # 
the Hotel Astor reported that 2 decisto! 
upon the proposed uniform rating lav 
was being deferred until after the United 
States Supreme Court hands down !§ 
decision on the Missouri rate appeal. 








A. B. A. CODE COMMITTEE 

The committee of the insurance co 
missioners’ convention to study the pre 
nosed uniform insurance law code 0 ~ 
American Bar Association will consist ® 
Commissioners Monk of Massachusetts 
chairman, Beha of New York, Bens 
of Maryland, Detrick of California a 
Read of Oklahoma. 





A second edition of the volume ® 


short stories and poems of the late - 
Nellie H. Owen, of Richmon:, mothe 
of Aubrey L. Owen, Virginia spec 
for the Virginia Fire & Marine, is belt 
published. 
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Car Insurance in Book 
Of Prof. E.R.A. Seligman 


ANALYSIS OF FINANCE COVER 








Man Who Made Survey for General 
Motors Discusses Single Interest, 
Master Contracts and Conversion 





Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia University, whose new books 
on the subject of the economics of in- 
stalment selling, are causing wide inter- 
est in all business and insurance circles, 
devoted several pages in his second 
volume to a consideration of the prob- 
lems of insuring automobiles purchased 
upon the instalment basis. Professor 
Seligman made his exhaustive study, 
covering a period of nearly eighteen 
months, at the instigation of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, which wanted 
to satisfy itself as to the economic 
soundness of partial payment purchas- 
ing, 

Instalment selling in the sense of 
making a final liquidation through the 
method of successive fractional. pay- 
ments, is both old and new, according 
to Prof. Seligman. It is old in that it 
has been used in both public and private 
transactions from the beginning of re- 
corded history. With regard to the ef- 
fects of instalment credit upon business 
conditions Professor Seligman says that 
instalment selling, instead of simply ad- 
vancing the time when demand becomes 
effective, really leads to an increase of 
purchasing power. This is true because 
instalment credits put goods of potential 
productive utilization at the disposal of 
the consumer at an earlier period than 
would otherwise be practicable. . 

Speaking of the insurance transactions 
of finance companies Mr. Seligman said 
the finance companies had the hazards 
of fire, theft, collision, conversion and 
confiscation to face. The last two named 
dangers are real in the sense that many 
car purchasers steal their own cars and 
disappear after making a few payments, 
or their cars are seized by the authori- 
ties for violations of the liquor laws. 


Development of Fire and Theft Covers 


Early in the finance game fire and 
theft insurance was provided by the or- 
dinary stock companies issuing individ- 
ual policies in the regular way. Later 
came the itisurance subsidiaries of some 
of the finance companies. Writing 
further on this subject Professor Selig- 
man states in his lengthy analvsis, pub- 
lished in two volumes by Harper & 
Brothers : 

“Some of the other finance companies 
have analocous insurance subsidiaries. 
In the majority of cases, however, the 
Nance companies still make general 
contracts with the ordinary insurance 
companies, 

The fire and theft insurance as com- 
monly found at present is of two kinds, 
me jetail insurance and the wholesale 
° Oor-plan insurance. The retail in- 
‘trance, again, is of two varieties. A 
one policy may be issued running to 

nmance company with certificates to 
eam to the individual customer. 
neath er plan is to follow standard in- 
~ of Practices and issue an individ- 
nt Ag the customer, carrying a 
wae yable clause _ in favor of the 
ie ea tong as its interest may ap- 
the fins © the customer, the dealer and 
The a Price as joint assureds. 
hater f ans are regarded with more 
tate, * ee departments of 

reba Sms es. The wholesale 4 
may be weir nce, on the other hand, 
In the first = in four different ways. 
vidtial pole place, there may be an indi- 
ever. is rel Mat ay car. This, how- 
must be \< Bers, ved, as specific rates 

Pplied and pro-rata cancella- 


































tions must be figured. The second plan 
is one in which the dealer secures a 
blanket policy which automatically pro- 
tects all the cars he owns, the premium 
peing figured on the value of cars on 
hand at the end of the month. The third 
pian is the master policy, providing a 
tlat rate per annum on all cars and fig- 
ured on the average amount of the 
monthly balance outstanding. The 
rourth plan is a master policy involving 
a flat rate per car regardless of time. 
‘This last plan, although much favored 
by some experts, is not yet in common 
use. 


Single Interest Collision 


“Next in importance to the fire and 
theft insurance is the single-interest col- 
lision insurance, which has grown rap- 
idiy of recent years. It protects the 
finance company against loss resulting 
from collision where this has caused the 
abandonment or repossession of the car. 
‘The experience of the insurance com- 
panies on this point depends largely on 
the way in which the finance company 
regards the insurance. If the finance 
company exhausts every effort to collect 
the notes before it makes a claim on the 
insurance company, this kind of insur- 
ance can be carried at a very low rate. 
In the many cases, however, where this 
is not done, the insurance companies find 
that the loss amounts to as much as $10 
or $15 a car. 

“Conversion insurance has been de- 
veloped to cover the risk of theft. The 
problem here is complicated by the ar- 
chaic legal presumption that, when a 
purchaser takes an article into another 
state without notice to the owner of the 
lien, he commits a conversion. This 
principle may have been desirable for 
sewing machines, furniture and pianos, 
but it does not seem applicable in the 
same sense to automobiles. Many insur- 
ance companies have had a very unfor- 
tunate experience with the conversion 
policies; and it is pointed out by experts 
that this is due largely to misapprehen- 
sion on their part. The conversion pol- 
icy is intended to cover a criminal or 
illegal act on the part of the purchaser; 
it is not intended to make a collection 
agency out of the insurance company. 
The rates vary from 40c to 50c per $100, 
with a minimum per car of $3-$5, ac- 
cording to the number of cars insured. 
The rates are fixed by the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau for the East and West. For 
the Pacific slope and the South the rate 
is generally $5 for a new car and $7.50 
for a used car. 


Confiscation Insurance 


“Confiscation insurance can usually be 
obtained at the rate of about $5 per car 
from the surety companies and from 
some fire insurance companies. The 
practice as regards confiscations at one 
time differed considerably in the variovs 
sections of the country. In some the 
Federal Government was exceedingly 
rigid. In others, where it was proved 
that the finance company had no knowl- 
edge of the illegal use of the car or 








truck in attempting. to evade the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, the Government 
o1ten recognized the tact and reiurned 
ine car. Kecent decisions, however, 
witich grant to the Government the right 
to confiscate under both the revenue and 
the prohibition laws have rendered its 
position more certain and have contrib- 
u.ed to a more unitormly rigid practice. 

“Another form of insurance protects 
the tnance company against legal lha- 
bility ior personal injury in respect to 
cars repossessed and operated by its rep- 
resentatives. The rates vary trom $2 to 
3s a car. In property damage they are 
generally $1 per car. “A very recent 
development is that of statutory liability 
insurance. Massachusetts has just put 
into operation a law requiring that no 
person shall drive a motor vehicle with- 
out insurance to protect the public trom 
loss through personal injury and dam- 
age to property. This insurance can be 
secured through a state institution as 
well as from independent private car- 
riers. It is not unlikely that this form 
of compulsory insurance will spread 
elsewhere and especially in such states 
as South Carolina where there exists a 
law which gives the injured party a first 
lien on the car if liability insurance does 
not exist at the time of the accident. As 
has been pointed out, however, in a re- 
cent memorandum, compulsory security 
will not of itself tend to reduce acci- 
dents, and its adoption ought always to 
be accompanied by concurrent legisla- 
tion and enforcement in accordance with 
the recommendations made by the so- 
called Hoover conference. 

“A still more recent innovation is the 
so-called purchaser’s disability insurance 
on purchaser’s inability insurance. This 
provides protection for both the pur- 
chaser and the finance company or 
dealer to the extent of the monthly in- 
stalment in case the purchaser is dis- 
abled fifteen days or more while paying 
for the car, as well as in the event of 
accidental death. The policy pays the 
amount outstanding for the benefit of 
the purchaser’s estate. The rates range 
from $5 a car upward. This type of 
insurance seems to be successful from 
the point of view of stimulating sales 
and increasing the satisfaction of the 
purchasers, inasmuch as many people re- 
frain from buying cars, or at all events 
are very uneasy, because of the fear of 
sickness or accidents. Whether, how- 
ever, this type of insurance is inher- 
ently sound is perhaps open to question.” 





NOW HAS $1,000,000 CAPITAL 

The cash capital of the New Bruns- 
wick of the Home group is now $1,000,- 
000, having been increased from $300,000, 
and additions to the surplus have 
brought that account to over $1,250,000. 





GOOD SALESMANSHIP 


Good salesmanship does not have to re- 
sort to tricks, snares, pitfalls or traps. 
It ‘presents its proposition in terms of 
what it will do, and thus create desire. 
The buyer does the rest. 
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N. Y. Brokers Licensed 


The following brokers’ licenses were 
issued last week at Albany: 

Charles E. Anderson, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 

Harry B. Levine, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Charles H. Hewitt, 68 Broad street, 
New York City, Hugo-Menzel, Inc. 

Mark Joveshof, 505 Fifth Avenue. 

Joe Brand, 103 Thayer street, New 
York City. 

Moses I. Cohen, 845 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Hannibal D. Numzio, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
North Pelham, N. Y. 

Joseph Gordon, 79 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, Equitable Society. 

David Lachman, 2134 East E/ighth 
street, Brooklyn. 

Peter J. Trezza, 289 Pleasant Avenue, 
New York City. 
a Suval, 45 John street, New York 

ity. 

Frances D. Boyd, 1325 Fulton avenue, 
New York City. 

Dooley & Doern, Hoyt street, Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y. 

Lloyd B. Johnston, 59 Westminster 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Joseph J. Lauer, 43 Wingate avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. M. Goodwin, Inc., Wilbur Trust 
Company Building, Bethlehem, Pa. 

John M. Brunner, 462 Main street, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Roger Weare Gratwick, 36 Church 
street, Buffalo. The Ellicott Estates. 

Stanley R. Gumpert, 47 Beaver street, 
New York City. Importers & Ex- 
porters. 

James R. Longo, 724 East 187th street, 
New York City. 

Mario Fuoco, 615 Second avenue, New 
York City. 

Morrison & Shapiro, 250 West 57th 
street, New York City. 

George F. Kinback, Heffernan Build- 
ing, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Peter G. Scult, 2107 Nostrand avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Arthur Kreindler, 75 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. Norwich Union Fire. 

Edward A. Stern, 535 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. Greenbaum Sons Se- 
curities Corp. 

David A. Magdol, 3009 Heath avenue, 
New York City. 

Vincent A. Giaquinto, 720 East 187th 
street, New York City. 

Milton Marks, 2100 Prospect avenue, 
New York City. 

Zachary T. Del Giorno, 122 Beebe ave- 
nue, Long Island City. 

Herbert T. Friedberg, 342 Madison 
avenue, New York City. 

Granger M. Smiley, Exchange Bank 
Building, Olean, N. Y. 

Heymann & Bro., 213-15 South Broad 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anne Cantwell, Buffalo. 

George H. Murray, 188 Main St., 

Washington, N. Y. 
— Hurwick, 235 Utica Ave., Brooklyn, 


Port 


‘Edward A. Klein, Jr., 579 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vincent Magro, 279 East 149th St., New York 


ity. 

Frederick B. Prindle, 201 Claremont Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
a J. Fliegelman, 80 John St., New York 
ity. 
oom Rothwell, 405 92nd St., Brooklyn, 


‘William G. Rewry, 123 William St., New York 


ity. 

Joseph P. Smith, 110 William St., New York 
ity. 

Laurence P, Burke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ny M.. Elkus, 457 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, 
wing Sussinan, 110 Graham Ave., Brooklyn, 


Abraham Lechowitzky, 567 Fox St., New 
York City. 

Benjamin Cowan, 30 Main St., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Derso Klein, 1508 Second Ave., New York 


ity. 
Douglas Rogers Phillips, 110 William St., New 
York City, care Crum & Forster. 
G. Chester Illig, 598 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, 
a 


Naw: 

Curtis G. Mellen, 78 Gordon St., Gouverneur, 
weet Carey, 1 East Main St., Patchogue, 
George M. Purver, 1440 Broadway, New 


York City. 
Richard H. Clarke, 43 Cedar St., New York 
City. 
Abraham Koshetz, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, 
. Y., care Norman Realty Co. 


N. 
| J. Fred Rubel, Clayville, N. Y. 
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Local Arson Squads 
Drive Out Firebugs 


URGES GREATER USE OF THEM 


E. S. Davies, Special Agent of National 
Board, Tells How They Can Be 


Formed in Every Town 


Local arson squads will do more than 
any other single thing to drive out the 
fire bug, in the opinion of E. S. Davies, 
special agent of the arson department 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Mr. Davies gave a talk on the 
successful formation and operation of 
local arson squads before the meeting of 
special agents last week at the National 
Board headquarters in New York. 

There are four separate and distinct 
salient points in the suppression and 
prevention of incendiarism, Mr. Davies 
said. They are: A public investigation, 
an arrest resulting from above, a pros- 
ecution in criminal court regardless of 
result, and a conviction. The deterrent 
effect is cumulative, Mr. Davies believes. 
If only a public investigation is made, 
something tangible has been accom- 
plished, as every individual who has 
knowledge of it must know that arrest, 
trial and conviction are possible contin- 
gencies. If an-arrest follows investiga- 
tion, those aware of it must realize that 
trial and conviction may ensue. 

If, after investigation and arrest, a 
trial is had and results in acquittal, then 
it must be apparent to everybody fa- 
miliar with the fact that another defend- 
ant, tried on another arson charge, may 
well be convicted. Of course, the per- 
fect demonstration consists of investiga- 
tion, arrest, trial and conviction, with 
degree of perfection graduating between 
minimum and maximum sentence. 


All Investigations Have Value 

Every investigation has value, no mat- 
ter by whom conducted; but investiga- 
tion of a criminal case by a paid rep- 
resentative of insurance interests falls 
far short of the good moral effect of an 
investigation conducted by duly consti- 
tuted local authorities, said Mr. Davies. 
The probable effect on a jury of men- 
tion of insurance interests is well worthy 
of profound consideration. A legitimate 
prosecution conducted by the public 
prosecutor loses much of its virtue if 
the jury learns that the facts were de- 
veloped by a paid representative of in- 
surance interests. 

All too frequently the lawyer for the 
defense is able to convince the jury that 
the prosecution is, in reality, persecution 
by the particular insurance company that 
carried the risk. It has to be a strong 
case, indeed, to overcome that obstacle, 
when it is borne in mind that unani- 
mous verdict of the jury is required to 
convict. The same evidence that results 
in conviction when handled exclusively 
by local authorities will, in many in- 
stances, be quite insufficient to convict 
when a paid representative of insurance 
interests is involved therein. 

“If it is agreed that the foregoing is 
correct,” Mr. Davies stated, “then we 
come, first, to the detail of local organi- 
zation suitable to the purpose of inves- 
tigating fires of suspected, alleged and/ 
or known incendiary origin, and, sec- 
ond, to the ways and means best calcu- 
lated to stimulate that organization to a 
full and proper performance of its duty. 


Duties of Local Arson Squads 


“In the territory within the scope of 
this talk, suppression and prevention of 
incendiarism is best accomplished by the 
organizing of a local arson squad and 
the subsequent vigorous functioning of 
the same. The duties of such local ar- 
son squad would, of course, be the thor- 
ough investigation of all cases of sus- 
pected, alleged and/or known incendiar- 


ism, perpetrated or attempted. The par- 
ticular purpose of such local arson squad 
would not only be to bring before the 
public prosecutor evidence of incendiar- 
ism in such wise that reference to in- 
surance interests be eliminated, but, also, 


to exert a deterrent moral effect upon 
such of the general public, if any, as 
may contemplate committing the crime 
of incendiarism. 

“A further purpose would be to influ- 
ence the general public toward a better 
understanding of the enormity of the 
crime of incendiarism, toward the end 
that pertinent information may be more 
easily developed and witnesses may be 
less reluctant to testify. Still another 
purpose would be to bring those of the 
general public who are eligible to jury 
duty to a realization of their responsi- 
bilities, and to instill into them the par- 
amount idea that a juror should render 
his verdict on merit and not on senti- 
ment. 

“The active operation of a good local 
arson squad is likely to accomplish all 
this by direct contact. By indirect con- 
tact a good active local arson squad 
can exert an enormous influence toward 
correcting the evils of political favor in 
connection with court procedure, and 
can, furthermore, acquaint the general 
public with the fact that incendiarism 
is a crime against the community—and 
not*a crime against any individual or an 
corporation. : 


National Board Gives Aid 


“At this the initial stage of the local 
arson squad development the duty of 
organizing and installing local arson 
squads devolves largely upon special 
agents of the National Board, Bureau of 
Incendiarism and Arson. It may now be 
in order, therefore, to dispel any preju- 
diced and erroneous idea that this move- 
ment has for its object the mere sav- 
ing to insurance companies of money on 
individual losses. Far from that, the ob- 
ject is to effect a national economy the 
result of which will benefit all citizens 
alike. It is a movement for the suppres- 
sion and prevention of the most serious 
and most pernicious crime conceivable, 
excepting treason, which is a crime 
against the lives and property of the 
entire nation. 

“Incendiarism is only relatively less 
in that it is a crime against the lives 
and property of the entire community 
in which it occurs. The duty of organ- 
izing local arson squads is delegated to 
special agents of the National Board for 
the very good and sufficient reason that 
no other single unit has nation-wide af- 
filiations specializing in incendiarism, and 
no other single unit is so closely allied, 
day by day and year by year, with local 
authorities in the suppression of that 
crime exclusively. 

“In organizing local arson squads our 
special agents must, of necessity, be gov- 
erned by local conditions. There are, 
however, some general rules that the 
writer has found applicable. The most 
important of these relates to the head 
of the local arson squad. Except in iso- 
lated instances, the fire chief is the 
proper official to assume that responsi- 
bility and the balance of the squad can 
best be recruited in accordance with his 
recommendations. 

“In the final analysis, it is to the fire 
chief and not to the police chief that the 
public looks for protection from fire. It 
is to the fire department and not to the 
police department that fire loss is 
charged. It is the lives of firemen and 
not the lives of policemen that are en- 
dangered fighting fire. For these rea- 
sons any movement that has for its ulti- 
mate object the prevention of fire must 
be of keener personal interest to a fire 
chief than to a police chief. 

“Furthermore, a police chief not only 
is (or should be) equally interested in 
all crime, while a fire chief is interested 
in the crime of incendiarism exclusively ; 
but a police chief, in consequence of di- 
versified duties, has much less time at 
his disposal than has a fire chief. Hence, 
when long continued, persistent effort is 
required to overcome obstacles that in- 
terfere with the rapid progress of an 
investigation pertinent to fire origin, a 
fire chief is better qualified in the mat- 
ter of available time than is a police 
chief, with the added advantage in favor 
of the former that he is more likely to 


Model Arson Law Is 
Finding Wide Favor 


NOW ADOPTED BY 13 STATES 


Special Agent Ryan of National Board 
Traces Development of New Law 
From Start in New Jersey 


How the model arson law, which has 
recently been adopted by the legisla- 
tures of thirteen states, was developed 
through a series of arson cases in New 
Jersey and co-operation between F. R. 
Morgaridge, assistant general manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and officials of that State in 
1919, was told by Special Agent Wil- 
liam F. Ryan of the Arson Department 
at the conferences of special agents last 
week in New York. 

Mr. Ryan in his talk on the model 
arson law sought to emphasize the dif- 
ferences between this law and the law 
which is generally known in the stat- 
utes of the various states under the title 
of crimes against property. 

After several conferences between Mr. 
Morgaridge and New Jersey officials in- 
terested in the arrest and prosecution 
of individuals who were guilty of at- 
tempting to destroy property by fire, the 
New Jersey law covering the crime of 
arson was amended so that it said -in 
substance that any person who wilfully 
or maliciously burned or caused to be 
burned, or aided, counseled, procured or 
consented to the burning of any dwell- 
ing house, whether it be his own or that 
of another, or other buildings, parcels 
of or belonging to or adjoining a dwell- 
ing house or any other building by 
means whereof a dwelling house was 
burned, whether it be his own or that 
of another, was guilty of the crime of 
arson. This amended New Jersey law 
contains all of the important features of 
the model arson law. 

Numerous cases have been tried in 
New Jersey on indictments based on the 
amended law of 1919, the verdicts in all 
of these cases being sustained by the 
Supreme Court, according to Mr. Ryan. 
One case was that of the State versus 
Charles E. Morris. Morris was indict- 
ed on three counts by the grand jury of 








direct the work in person than is the 
latter. It is assumed that some member 
of the police department will be on every 
local arson squad. It is assumed, also, 
that every fire chief can and will call 
upon the local police chief for whatever 
further aid he needs. And it is assumed 
that the response from every police chief 
will be immediate. 
Co-operation With Fire Marshal 


“It may properly be mentioned at this 
point that in states maintaining a fire 
marshal the intention would be for the 
local arson squad to supplement, and not 
supplant, that official. 

“A local arson squad having been or- 
ganized, perhaps the most efficacious 
way to insure the zealous functioning of 
the same is to enlist the active co-op- 
eration of some influential civic body, 
such as chamber of commerce or board 
of trade. It should be remembered that 
we are dealing with the middle strata 
and not with either extreme. In a small 
town like, say, La Belle, Fla., with its 
less than 500 population, its volunteer 
fire department and its one (only) paid 
police officer, all the citizens are fully 
aware of what is done or left undone. 

“Further stimulus would be unneces- 
sary. At the other extreme—say New 
York City—attention from any civic 
body would be superfluous, as the duly 
constituted authorities may be supposed 
to function properly without such stim- 
ulus. However, in the strata that come 
within the scope of this article, some 
encouraging stimulus is very frequently 
advisable. And thus we are brought to 
a consideration of how best to arouse, 
and, once aroused, how best to hold, the 
interested attention of whatever civic 
body seems most likely to answer the 
desired purpose.” 


Camden County, New Jersey, in the year 
of 1923. The second count in the jp. 
dictment charged that he wilfully ay 
malicously caused to be set on tire anf 
burned a certain dwelling house an 
shop situated on Haddon Avenue jy 
Camden. Morris was convicted on this 
second count in the indictment and sep. 
tenced thereon. 


Attorney for Morris in arguing for; 
reversal on appeal to the Supreme Cour 
specified as a particular reason for rp. 
versal that the counts of the indictmen 
were insufficient because of their beip 
indefinite. The Supreme Court held thy 
the counts of the indictment were suf. 
cient as they followed the language ¢ 
the statute and they followed plain) 
the rule that an indictment for a staty 
tory crime is sufficient if the offense j 
charged in the language of the statute 

“You will note particularly in thi 
Morris case that no mention was mak 
in the indictment as to the ownershij 
of the building, nor as to its occupa. 
cy,” said Mr. Ryan. “It simply state 
a building at a given location in th 
City of Camden. 

“Tn 1925 one Peter Delks was indict 
ed on a charge of arson. He was charge 
in the indictment with burning tk 
dwelling of Peter Delks. Delks wa 
convicted and the Supreme Court & 
firmed the conviction in this case. 

“After the Supreme Court had affirmed 
the verdicts of conviction in the Mori 
and Delks cases, Mr. Morgaridge, wi 
had given this subject considerable tim 
and thought, made known his idea d 
what he considered a practical law co 
ering the crime of arson. The thougt 
conceived along this line by Morgaridg 
shortly thereafter developed into th 
present suggested model arson law whit 
was drafted by a committee of the Fir 
Marshals’ Association of North Americ 

“The essential features of this molt 
arson law are entirely practical. I hat 
failed as yet to hear of any construciit 
criticism of this suggested law or a 
section thereof. Some have suggest 
that, should a person destroy a buildia 
or structure owned or controlled by ti 
because of its dilapidated condition, et 
though the building were not insutt 
they would be guilty of the crime 
arson under this suggested law. Ii 
contention is not true for the reasonti 
to constitute arson the burning musth 
wilful and malicious and such destttt 
tion of property by the owner who! 
jures no one in doing so reflects no¢ 
ment of malice. 

“Those of you who are familiar w 
the law in many states which refers! 
crimes against property are, no dou 
aware that some mention is made of # 
burning of property of various kinds ® 
der certain conditions, in perhaps th 
or four different chapters. Here # 
there a section is inserted which tt 
in some manner to the burning of pt 
erty and it is difficult to find al 
these sections without a careful per 
of the criminal code. In many o 
statutes the chapter referring 0° 
crime of arson consists of numerous 
tions. It is difficult to determine the® 
tent of the legislators without const! 
ing the several chapters, together ® 
prosecutors are often confuse’ as 10" 
manner in which an indictment shél 
drawn that will stand the scrutmy 
the court, and it is not unusual to® 
a divergence of opinion of the coutlt 
the various states as to the propel” 
terpretation of the intent c: the ™ 
makers. 4 

“The advantage secured b: the iy 
tion of the model arson law, whi? 
sound, practical, brief and casily ™ 
preted, is obvious. It is plea: ing 0% 
that within the last year the folla 
states have either adopted the mode 
son law or amended their law 504 
embrace all of the essential featu 
the model arson law. 

“These states are New Jerseys | 
gia, Arkansas, Iowa, New Ham 
Michigan, Florida, Alabama, North 
olina, Tennessee, Indiana, Rhode 
and New Mexico. 
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Motion Picture Studio Conservation 


“Employes in this studio must not walk 
nany scaffolding that is not painted blue. 
enalty for disobedience of this rule is 
mmediate dismissal. Cecil B, de Mille.” 


So reads a sign in the Cecil B. de Mille 
motion picture studio in Hollywood. 

Ah, you say, Mr. de Mille is an artist 
nd his favorite color is blue. No doubt 
his home is decorated in the same color, 
he walls being the color of the skies, the 
apestry of the sofa a midnight blue with 
brighter flashes here and there. These 
novie people. Such temperaments! 

But you’d be wrong. Cecil de Mille 
bas simply chosen blue as the symbol of 
afety in his studio. If it’s blue, he says, 
’s safe. If it isn’t, watch your step. 
Voe to those who disobey. 


Every Scaffold Painted Blue 


Every scaffold in his huge studio 
hich is painted blue has been tested, 
olted in place, and is of proved safety. 
f you are a workman you may walk 
n them without fear. But that scaffold 
cross the way, no matter how secure it 
ay appear to be and actually is, is 
reen or red or whatnot. Let no man, 
erefore, walk upon it. Such is the 
rder of the day. 
For Mr. de Mille, like other motion 
icture producers, is intent upon con- 
erving the life and property of his stu- 
io. He and they are spending thousands 
f dollars annually to insure safety and 
ey do not intend to allow accidents and 
hishaps, with associated losses, which 
me through careless disregard of safe- 
Not if they can help it. 
Sometimes, the casual observer might 
by, they go too far. If a wind machine 
the Paramount studio is in operation, 
br instance, it must be so protected by 
ards that not a single scrap. of paper 


n reach ithe blades. That’s final. If 
e shavings pile up under a wood work- 
g machine in the Metro-Goldwyn- 
ayer, or the F. B. O., or any other 
dio, a blower must eliminate them at 
ce so that the air may be kept free 
dust and the machines free of flying 
S of wood which would damage them. 
Suppose an electrician is at work on 
h overhead job at the First National 
udio. Actors, workmen are down be- 
Vv. If a hammer should fall and hit a 
an on the head it would be a pretty 
ous accident—maybe death. Loss of 
me, loss of that man’s work, and a bad 
me for the studio would result. “Elimi- 
te the chance,” says the studio. “See 


mt all the tools and accessories for 
thead work are fastened to the scaf- 
Ing so that the danger is removed.” 
Aus runs tle order and thus only is 
f overhead work to be performed. 
Delay Means Money 
Delay has always been the greatest 
my of motion picture production. 
€ is money in making pictures. If 
€s Cruze or King Vidor or anybody 
€ out in Hollywood starts a picture, 
oa his sets, assembles his actors and 
in the cast and then something 
Ppens to Prevent the orderly filming of 
‘ Scenes, his money is being poured 
na drain and lost on the ground. 
oh ow it can pour when a thousand 
oa on hand for a big scene. 
= a time the weather was 
‘a €st cause of procrastination. A 
on “Fo all ready for a scene, the 
“t Cre in their places, but contra- 
hag oo Sage under a cloud when the 
heen cally called. for sunshine. Or 
het pp like the deuce and 
ern ad to have a dry day for 
Party. What a muddle—and 



















































of America, Paying Much Attention to This Work 


what a loss of money, time, and energy! 

Then experience began to prove that 
any reproduction of nature was possible 
under the miraculous hands of studio 
workers. Artificial lighting was found 
to be as good as sunshine and a whole 
lot more dependable, even in California. 





CARL E. MILLIKEN 


Set building became a new art. Delays 
became less and less necessary. The con- 
tinuity of production has been more or 
less established. 

Still, there remained always danger of 
delays due to damage to property, to 
accidents of one sort and another which 
cost money in addition to the actual loss. 
The evil of fire was to be thought of. 
Any number of things might happen. 
And everything that went awry meant 


delay . . . and loss of money. . . and 
loss of time... and interruption of 
schedule. The whole scheme of produc- 


tion might be upset. 
W. H. Hays Puts Man On 


Conservation Job 


Finally, attention began to be directed 
to conservation. Protection of property, 
careful inspection, safety devices became 
important. Will H. Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, began to talk more 
and more along these lines. He put a 
man on the job of conservation. 

At a meeting of his board of directors, 
he consumed time talking about con- 
servation—elimination of waste—safety. 
Revolutionary changes began to take 
place. Little things, or things that had 
been passed by as little things, began to 
assume importance. Conservation came 
to stand for a third “C” in the policy of 
“Co-operation and Confidence.” Today 
these matters are a major consideration 
in the motion picture studios of Holly- 
wood. Everything from installation of 
sprinkler systems with reservoirs holding 
hundreds of thousands of gallons of 
water to provision of guards whose duty 
it is to pick up stray bits of glass and 
rusty nails which have fallen in the run- 
ways and which may cut the feet of 
workmen or barefoot dancers have come 
in the motion picture industry. 

A $200,000 Sprinkler System At 
M-G-M Studio 

“We spend thousands of dollars every 

year saving our investments, keeping our 


schedules up-to-date, and protecting the 
public’s right to regular motion picture 
entertainment,” says Carl E. Milliken, 
former Governor of Maine, now secre- 
tary of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., in 
whose lap Mr. Hays has dropped many 
of the details of conservation as prac- 
tised by the industry. 

“One studio in Hollywood—the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer—,” said Governor Mil- 
liken, “has installed a sprinkler system 
that cost more than $200,000. It supplies 
every office and storeroom as well as the 
fourteen stages on the lot. The main 
supply reservoir is situated in the west 
end of the Culver City property and 
holds 600,000 gallons, more than the en- 
tire reservoir supply of Culver City it- 
self. This is the main fire protection unit 
and it supplies two pumps capable of 
discharging 3,000 gallons a minute at 120 
pounds pressure. 

“A fourteen inch pipe line connects 
with the pumps to deliver the water to 
the main body of the lot. This pipe line 
is more than 4,000 feet in length and 
from it the water is turned through 
eight, six, and four inch lines to the va- 
rious points of termination. The reserve 
tank on the lot is supplied at thé rate 
of 600 gallons per minute from the Cul- 
ver City supply requiring sixteen hours 
to fill. With both tanks operating the 
reservoir alone, it would take three hours 
to empty the tank, and with the Cul- 
ver City supply adding to the reservoir 
at the same time, the pumps will run 
for more than four hours before being 
exhausted. 

“Aside from the main supply reservoir, 
a reserve tank has been erected. It 
stands 111 feet from the ground to the 
bottom of the tank and holds 100,000 
gallons of water. In addition, a fire de- 
partment has been organized ready for 
instant use. 

At the Warner Brothers and First 

National Studios 

“This is what one company alone has 
done. The others are acting accordingly. 
At Warner Brothers Studio, every sec- 
tion of the studio has a number allotted 
to it. This number is blown by the fire 
whistles. The workmen rush to the spot 
designated. The fire apparatus, under the 
direction of a city fireman at all times, 
consists of large hoses in every ten 
thousand square feet of space, fire ex- 
tinguishers in every branch of the build- 
ings, and a sprinkler system above the 
garage. No smoking is allowed in any en- 
closed part of the studio and anyone 
breaking this law is liable to instant ex- 
pulsion. No automobiles, moreover, are 
allowed in the driveways. 

“First National Studios,’ Governor 
Milliken added, “has a complete sprink- 
ler system with huge reservoirs. Eleven 
fire plugs are reached by large mains 
and there are 6,751 feet of 8-inch piping, 
2,079 of 6-inch and more than 6,000 feet 

of smaller piping. Forty-two low pres- 
sure and 12 high pressure hydrants are 
maintained and full equipment in the 
shape of hose, nozzles and fire extin- 
guishers are available for immediate use. 
In addition, there are four master sta- 
tions for the A. D. T. system and 31 
tour boxes. Ten fire alarm boxes are 
provided.” 

Only by cataclysmic disturbances could 
the studio be placed in a position where 
it would not be amply protected against 
danger to life and property by fire. 

Guarding Health of Employes 

As Governor Milliken explains, all stu- 

dios are similarly equipped to guard 


Big Movie Companies Doing Everything Possible to Cut down Fire Waste and Accidents; Carl E. Milliken, 
Former Governor of Maine, and Now Secretary of Motion Picture Producers & Distributors 


against the hazard of fire. While he re- 
gards fire as one of the most important 
considerations for the conservation offi- 
ces, fire is by no means the only con- 
sideration. ; 

For example, he spoke of the attention 
paid at Paramount Famous Lasky Stu- 
dio to the protection of employes’ health. 

“The company has gone to great ex- 
pense to provide safety devices in every 
conceivable spot and for every conceiv- 
able condition where danger exists, far 
beyond the requirements stipulated 
either by law or the insurance engi- 
neers,” Governor Milliken declared. 
‘Whenever any new situation develops 
which can be remedied by the installa- 
tion of new and special safety devices 
it is done regardless of cost. 

“One of the most important factors in 
protection for the Paramount employes 
is the safety committee. In this respect 
the studio is probably unique. 

“The firemen spend all their time wan- 
dering over the lot looking, not only for 
possible fire hazards, but for other 
things which might cause trouble—lad- 
ders leaning against walls which might 
fall if anything brushed against them: 
rubbish heaps thrown in runways, in 
which rusty nails, glass or other things 
might be hidden and cut the feet of 
workers who must pass over them. They 
have their eyes open for anything and 
everything which holds the possibility of 
accidents. 


Safety Committee 


“This safety committee meets once a 
month and discusses in detail every ac- 
cident which occurred in the previous 
thirty days, with the purpose in view of 
evolving, if possible, some method of 
precaution which would prevent a recur- 
rence. The causes of the accidents are 
sifted to the bottom. If any equipment 
is at fault, it is corrected. If the mishap 
was due to carelessness, either of the 
injured worker or someone else, special 
admonitions are given. These meetings 
sometimes reveal definite conditions 
which would otherwise be overlooked 
and can readily be corrected. 

The safety committee never lets up 
on its campaign to drive home the neces- 
sity for being careful and the workers 
are never permitted to forget the neces- 
sity. The results of this work have 
meant the reduction of accidents in the 
studio by a very large percentage in the 
past year. 

“The committee issued an absolute 
rule that every injury, no matter how 
slight, must be reported at once and 
treatment taken. Prior to that, the aver- 
age worker who punctured his hand or 
foot with a nail or ran a sliver of wood 
into his finger, suffering little pain at the 
time, would pay no particular attention 
to the extremely slight injury. But, not 
infrequently, he would appear at the 
hospital in a week or two with a viru- 
lent infection as the direct result of the 
minor injury. In a number of cases, the 
infection resulted in the loss of a finger 
or a toe. The new rule has put an abrupt 
stop to this. Now, when a man gets a 
splinter in his hand or foot he goes to 
the hospital immediately, receives treat- 
ment and goes on his way rejoicing. 

“The result of this has been the al- 
most complete elimination of infections 
among the workers at the studio.” 

New stages recently erected at the 
de Mille Studio have an overhead mono- 
rail system, which does away with the 
method of handling ‘heavy lights, etc., 


(Continued on page 48) 
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What Lloyd’s Removal 
Means To London City 


London, Dec.l—Another chapter will 
shortly have to be added to the history 
of Lloyd’s, when at Easter time next 
year the great corporation will remove 
to its new quarters in Leadenhall Street, 
the foundation stone of which was laid 
by his Majesty, King George, less than 
three years ago. 

Then, for the first time, Lloyd’s will 
function in its own home. The story 
of Lloyd’s is an oft time told story, and 
the subject has been dealt with by The 
Eastern Underwriter on more than one 
occasion, but, with the new move now so 
imminent, it appears to the writer that 
the present is an appropriate opportunity 
to give a few additional details of the 
corporation itself and to briefly touch 
upon the wonderful powers of attraction 
it possesses and the enormous ,influence 
it brings to bear upon the insurance 
markets of the entire universe. 

It will be remembered that Lloyd’s as 
marine underwriters originally com- 
menced operations in a very modest way 
in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury at Edward Lloyd’s coffee house, and 
that in 1734 Lloyd’s List and Shipping 
Gazette first made its appearance. This 
publication ranks as the oldest English 
newspaper, save only the official London 
Gazette. Later Lloyd removed his cof- 
fee house to the corner of Abchurch 
Lane and Cornhill, and later still (in 
1770) the frequenters of the coffee house 
who were interested in matters marine, 
formed themselves into a body and made 
their headquarters at Pope’s Head Alley, 
Cornhill. 

Thus from the very inception of 
Lloyd’s right up to the present day, their 
activities have been confined to an area 
of less than one hundred yards, albeit 
their ramifications have long been world 
wide. Four years after the time referred 
to, in 1774 to be accurate, Lloyd’s re- 
moved to the Royal Exchange where 
they have been continuously domiciled up 
to the present time, excepting only for 
a short interval after the destruction of 
the exchange by fire in 1838. 

Recent Years’ Growth Phenomenal 

The growth of Lloyd’s in recent years 


has been little short of phenomenal, as 
is evidenced by the fact that whereas 
membership in 1914 was 628, today these 
figures have been more than double, the 
number now being 1280 with new mem- 
bers continually seeking election. 


Apart from the deposits of the mem- 
bers, which now exceed ten million 
pounds the whole of the premium in- 
come which is in the neighborhood of 
£30,000,000 a year is held in trust to meet 
underwriting liabilities, while for all lia- 
bilities—other than marine-—the Board of 
Trade has approved a scheme by which 
100% of premium income is guaranteed, 
and, apart from all this every individual 
underwriter is liable for losses to his 
uttermost farthing. Moreover, as ac- 
counts are now compulsorily audited an- 
nually, failure of a Lloyd’s underwriter 
to meet his liabilities is of the very rar- 
est occurrence. 

Originally started for marine business 
exclusively, practically every class of in- 
surance—except life—is now undertaken 
by Lloyd’s underwriters, and new lines 
are being added to meet practically any 
and every contingency that may arise in 
any part of the world. The great growth 
of Lloyd’s non-marine business which 
commenced some forty years or rather 
more back, may in large part be traced 
to the celebrated Cuthbert Heath. He 
undoubtedly was responsible for much 
of the evolution of non-marine risks, As 
@ young man he was enthusiastic in pro- 
mulgating schemes for the protection of 
hitherto unheard of or unthought of 
risks. He was energetic in his activities 
and he always was prepared to back his 
opinion by giving the lead himself to any 
new form of insurance cover. His suc- 
cess is notorious, and his position as a 
leading underwriter is almost too well 
known for comment. Suffice it to say 
that when Heath with his huge string 
of “names” commenced a risk, or to use 
the better known expression “led a 
slip” it was practically a foregone con- 
clusion that the broker would have lit- 
tle difficulty in completing his order. 
And thus we find that last year, for the 
first time, the premium income for non- 
marine business at Lloyd’s exceeded that 
of the marine. 

Up to a few years ago only marine 
casualties were reported on the notice 
board at Lloyd’s, but with the rapid 
growth of ncn-marine business, all fires 
and accidents by land or air are now cir- 





culated among the members, or posted on 
the board. And of late, owing to the 
continued growth and development of 
traffic in the air, a special organization 
has been established to deal with this 
branch of insurance work. 


Why Cornhill Became Marine Insurance 
Center 


In the early days of Lloyd’s there 
were but two companies in existence, the 
London Assurance and the Royal Ex- 
change, and there was fierce competi- 
tion and rivalry between the offices and 
the private underwriters, which, of later 
years have given way to a considerable 
feeling of cameraderie and goodfellow- 
ship. With the removal of certain ob- 
stacles new companies commenced to 
spring up and enter the field in compe- 
tition with the two companies mentioned 
and Lloyd’s underwriters, but so great 
a hold had Lloyd’s gained upon the mar- 
ket that every newcomer found it im- 
perative to secure underwriting. accom- 
modation within a very few yards of the 
Royal Exchange, and thus Cornhill be- 
came the hub of the marine insurance 
world. No company operating outside the 
charmed circle could ever hope to make 
good, or see anything but the “skim” 
of the business, for the brokers’ time 
was far too valuable for him to go even 
fifty yards off the beaten track. Thus 
only the “stiff” undesirable risks found 
their way to those offices which could 
not or did not operate under the very 
shadow of the Royal Exchange. Shops all 
along Cornhill were bought up and 
turned into underwriting rooms, at fabu- 
lous rentals. Cornhill veritably spelt in- 
surance and this fact may almost en- 
tirely be traced to the magnetic influ- 
ence of Lloyd’s. It is fairly safe to as- 
sert that no other business in the world 
is so concentrated in any one center as 
is insurance—marine in particular—in 
Cornhill. 

And now all this is in the melting pot. 
While composite offices and offices not 
writing marine risks are branching out 
in all directions and building new 
branches in every part of the metropolis, 
there is but one market for marine in- 
surance and that is the city. It was— 
and yet is—Cornhill. But not for long 
now, for after April next the trek will 
be eastwards—to Leadenhall Street. 

To the uninitiated it may be mentioned 
that Leadenhall Street is virtually a con- 




















LLOYD’S NEW HOME—THE ROOM 
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tinuation of Cornhill; at any rote they 
are in as direct a straight line as ancien; 
London town planning will permit. By 
to get to Leadenhall Street from Corp. 
hill, one has to cross _ Bishopsgate 
Lloyd’s new home is a_ bare hundred 
yards from the Royal Exchange, by 
“between ye and me there is a great 
gulf fixed.” Today to attempt to cop. 
duct marine business from an_ under. 
writing room in Leadenhall Street woul; 
be unthinkable. After Easter it will be 
almost as unthinkable to attempt to suc. 
cessfully operate from Cornhill. The 
search for office accommodation within 
the “hallowed circle” is causing discom- 
fiture in many a company’s mind and 
threatens to severely tax the pockets of 
hundreds of brokers. 

The move is undoubtedly one in the 
tight direction, for it brings underwrit- 
ers and shipping concerns into closer te. 
lationship than ever before, and already 
one of the largest shipping offices—the 
Royal Mail—has built a head office next 
to Lloyd’s. Some dozen and a half con- 
panies have already secured underwrit 
ing rooms in Lloyd’s new building while 
others are negotiating for accommod:- 
tion in the immediate vicinity. 

Brokers will find the new conditions an 
ineffable boon. There will be no mor 
running up and down the stairs as was 
the case a very few years ago, when 
often underwriting rooms were literally 
piled one on the top of another right 
to the very roof—and there were no ele 
vators. Times since then have slightly 
improved but this new order of things 
will enable a broker to go his rounds 
in but little more than half the time it 
now takes him to place a fair sized risk 
There is said to be ample accommoda- 
tion in the new building for over 5,0 
clerks. 

The manager of the London & Lan 
cashire, which company recently erected 
its new city office on the corner site 0 
Leadenhall Street and Bishopsgate, al 
most opposite the new Lloyd’s building, 
lately informed the writer that the re- 
moval of Lloyd’s to its new quarters hal 
materially increased the value of its (L 
and L.) property. The aggregate er 
hancement of property values in Leat- 
enhall Street must run into gigantic fig 
ures. Nor will Cornhill properties suffer 
in consequence, for head offices will stil 
remain there and banks are eagerly setk- 
ing more and more accommodation i 
this wonderful thoroughfare. 

Truly the magnetism of Lloyd's has 
been made manifest! 





Motion Picture 
Studio Conservation 


(Continued from page 47) 


and eliminates the hazard that this old 
style carries. 


Changes Air Every Five Minutes 


These stages also have a suction S)* 
tem which completely changes the # 
every five minutes. In this way carbo 
dust is eliminated, and when smoke-pot 
are used for fire scenes, the smoke 
immediately drawn out and fresh air su” 
stituted. ; h 

A nurse is on duty at all times at i 
studio hospital to care for emergen 
cases. eH 

“In the big shops in all tlic studios, 


said Governor Milliken, “every 
switch, and motor is guarde! by scree 
and other appliances and on ‘he sets 2 
well, the switches are shicl ed. One 
electrical terminals are barre’ and? 
woodworking and machine shops, # 
mechanism is so arranged that diret 

or othe 


In the case of special saws, special eat 
guards protect the hands. Workers m 
wear goggles in iron working rc 
where chips or sparks fly and even &", 
line torches have shields. The rest. 
that with thousands of men employe i 
mechanical operations, the acc gs 
the shops—all very minor ones 
counted on one hand.” 
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Cannot Sue on Slip 
In British Courts 


A POLICY MUST BE _ ISSUED 





Court Throws Out Suit On Arbitrator’s 
Award Because Marine Slip Had 
Been Accepted As Contract 





Further criticism of the technicalities 
of the British law with respect to the 
formalities surrounding marine insurance 
policies is being heard in England itself. 
Another important law case, in which the 
award of an arbitrator was appealed be- 
fore a court, has revealed the fact that 
amarine slip or binder is not legal, be- 
cause it is a contract of marine insur- 


Bence not expressed in a policy and only 


a properly stamped policy is valid in the 
eyes of the law. In this case the. loss 
had occurred after the slip had been is- 
sued but before a regular policy had been 


prepared. 

The Liverpool “Journal of Commerce” 
describes this case in full and links it 
with the two other cases before the 
courts this year in which the marine 1n- 
surance law has been found wanting in 
several respects, in the following article: 

So far as marine insurance is con- 
cerned, the legal year of 1927 will be 
remembered as one in which at least 
three important cases turning upon the 
question of the validity of an unstamped 
contract of insurance were concerned. 
The third of these was recently heard 
before Mr. Justice McKinnon in the 
King’s Bench Division, and before com- 
paring it with the others it may be ad- 
visable to state the essential facts. 


Loss On Cork At Algeciras 


The case arose over an award by an 

arbitrator stated as a special case for 
the opinion of the court, the parties con- 
cerned being Messrs. Symington & Co., 
of San Roque, Spain, and the Union In- 
surance Society of Canton, Ltd. It con- 
cerned an insurance effected in 1919 with 
the society and other underwriters on 
cork, the cover including transit from 
San Roque for Algeciras for shipment. 
In 1920 there was a considerable accu- 
mulation of the insured cork on the jetty 
at Algeciras waiting to be shipped by the 
steamer Hillhouse, but before the ves- 
sel arrived a serious fire occurred on 
the jetty, and in order to prevent it 
from spreading the authorities had part 
of the cork wetted by sea water, while 
some of it was jettisoned. On a claim 
ting made against the underwriters, the 
Matter was referred to arbitration, and 
it was against the award thus obtained 
that the underwriters appealed to the 
court. 

It appears that no policy has been is- 
sued in respect of the consignment which 
Was damaged, however, and when the 
tase was opened Mr. Justice McKinnon 
interposed, pointing out that the case 
Was one of marine insurance, and could 
hot be decided unless there were a prop- 
erly executed policy. In the course of 
's Temarks, he said that the arbitrator 
tail treated the slip as a contractual doc- 
had 4° and subject to the special case, 
ok ecided the liabilities of the under- 
‘a oo it. In a sense, the arbitra- 
na sp admitted the slip as evidence, 
she Was a contract of marine insurance 
‘ cohen in a policy and was. of no 
difficulty atever. A suggestion that the 
mediat y might be overcome by the im- 
waa € issue of a policy while the case 
eee was of no avail, the 
at as judge taking the view that he 
because “tebe to continue the hearing 
tial cas € was asked to deal with a spe- 
never be Plus a document which had 

een before the arbitrator, and 


the case was struck out of the list, no 
order as to costs being made. It is now 
believed that the procedure will be to 
issue a policy and refer the matter to 
the arbitrator once more. 

Now this case throws a very interest- 
ing light on the law of marine insur- 
ance with regard to contracts and the 
stamping of policies when it is compared 
with the two other cases to which ref- 
erence has been made above. The first 
of these was that of the Norske Atlas 
Company, which sought to recover from 
the London General in respect of losses 
incurred under a _ reinsurance treaty 
which contained a clause providing for 
arbitration in the event of a dispute. The 
arbitrator of Norway, having made his 
award on a dispute which arose, a case 
was brought to decide whether recovery 
could be made in view of the fact that 
neither the treaty nor certain addenda 
were stamped according to the British 
Stamp Act. This case was also heard 
before Mr. Justice McKinnon, and in 
his judgment he made it plain that had 
the case turned upon a recovery for 
marine losses incurred under a treaty of 
reinsurance, the defence of non-compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Stamp 
Act Would have been fatal. He pointed 
out, however, that the plaintiffs were 
suing not on the contract, but on an ar- 
bitration award, and that since the lat- 
ter was in order and in accordance with 
Norwegian Law, the award of the arbi- 
trator remained good. 


Value of Arbitration Award 


The third case was that in which the 
English Insurance Co. sought to set aside 
the rejection by the liquidator of the 
National Benefit Co. of certain proofs of 
debt in connection with the winding-up 
of the latter company. The liquidator 
had rejected the proofs on the grounds 
that the contract of reinsurance under 
which the debt was incurred did not 
comply with the requirements of the 
Stamp Act, and was, therefore, invalid. 
This case was heard before Mr. Justice 
Eve, and on being taken to the Court 
of Appeal, his judgment, upholding the 
action of the liquidator, was confirmed. 

Now, in the present instance, chief in- 
terest attaches to the two cases in which 
an arbitrator’s award is concerned, for, 
while they appear to be similar in many 
respects, the results were entirely dif- 
ferent. In the Norske Atlas case, the 
award of the arbitrator was upheld, while 
in the Union Society of Canton case it 
was held that the case could not be 
heard because there was not a properly- 
executed policy. No doubt especial no- 
tice will be taken of this case on the 
Continent, for it appears to upset the 
belief that a way round the unstamped 
policy difficulty had been found in sueing 
on an arbitrator’s award. This, how- 
ever, is by no means certain; and while 
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the matter is one for lawyers, rather 
than marine insurance technicians to ar- 
gue, to the present writer it appears that 
the two cases are by no means identical 
in their circumstances, and that the de- 
cisions in both are perfectly logical. In 
the Norske Atlas case the point to be 
decided was whether, in view of the fact 
that no properly stamped policy existed, 
the award of the arbitrator could be en- 
forced, and it was held that since the 
award was good in Norwegian law, it 
was valid. In the Union Society of Can- 
ton case, however, it seems that the point 
to be decided was rather whether the 
arbitrators award was good, and to de- 
cide this it was necessary to refer to 
the contract. Now since the only con- 
tract that could be admitted was a prop- 
erly stamped policy, and since none ex- 
isted, the case could not be heard and 
neither the question of whether the 
award was good, nor that of whether it 
was valid arose. ; 


How To Get Around Reinsurance 
Treaties 


If this reasoning be correct (and the 
writer is open to correction on the legal 
point), it would seem that so far as Con- 
tinental treaties of reinsurance are con- 
cerned, the-way to overcome the diffi- 
culty of an unstamped contract is to ob- 
tain an award of an arbitrator, and then 
to sue on the arbitrators award without 
reference to the terms of the contract at 
all. This means that both sides must ac- 
cept the award of the arbitration, so far 
as the British courts are concerned, 
though of course its ruling could be dis- 
puted in a foreign court providing the 
contract itself was valid in that court's 
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jurisdiction. It may be argued that in 
this case there would be no need to 
bring the matter before the British 
courts, but it may be pointed out that 
this might be necessary in order to en- 
force payment, so that the Continental 
underwriters have the weapon they most 
need, still in their hands. 

It is not quite clear whether the third 
case to which reference has been made 
has any bearing on the point immediately 
under discussion, unless it is that it 
proves that no action can be taken in 
the British courts on a marine insurance 
dispute unless there is a properly 
stamped policy in respect of which the 
action can be fought, but there is little 
doubt that all three cases go a long way 
towards proving that our law with re- 
gard to contracts of marine insurance is 
in sore need of reform. It has already 
been pointed out that it is impossible to 
stamp a reinsurance treaty in accordance 
with the requirements of the Stamp Act, 
so that no reinsurance treaty is valid, 
although the policies issued under the 
terms of certain treaties are perfectly 
legal. 

It now appears that even with regard 
to insurances effected on interests situ- 
ated in countries where no stamp is re- 
quired, and even when an arbitrator’s 
award has been obtained, no action in 
respect of the contract itself can be heard 
in the courts unless a properly stamped 
document is available; whatever difficul- 
ties may exist in the way of issuing that 
document. It is, perhaps, a good thing 
that these three cases should have oc- 
curred in such close proximity, for un- 
derwriters cannot help being impressed 
by the joints in their armour revealed 
during the hearings thereof, and not only 
for their own sakes but for the sake of 
their assured they should not remain 
content until all legal anomalies have 
been removed, and our somewhat com- 
plex law has been rectified. Nor should 
they rest until it is at least certain that 
once an insurance has been effected, any 
dispute that may arise can be settled in 
the courts without either party being 
— by the incongruities of our legal 
code. 





URGES FIREPROOF BOATS 

Fire-proof construction of excursion 
boats was recommended by Supervising 
Inspector General of the United States 
Dickerson N. Hoover in the annual re- 
port of the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice. “It is true,” he said, “that pumps, 
fire extinguishers and well disciplined 
crews are now provided on these boats, 
but the fact is obvious that the best pro- 
tection would be superstructures made 
of fireproof materials.” 
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Government Ownership 
Federation’s Target 


SCORED BY J. T. HUTCHINSON 





His Annual Report Also Warns Against 
Spread of Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance 





\ good share of the annual report of 
John T. Hutchinson, secretary of the In- 
surance Federation of America, present- 
ed at the annual meeting of the federa- 
tion at the Hotel Astor this week, was 
devoted to the activity of the organiza- 
tion and its state bodies in combating 
government operation. Mr. Hutchinson is 
convinced that the real menace of gov- 
ernment ownership is being demonstrated 
forcibly to the public and he said that 
business organizations everywhere—na- 
tional, state and local—besides aiding in 
legislative halls, are devoting much at- 
tention in their own circles to the study 
of the problem as it affects the entire 
nation. 

Mr. Hutchinson referred to the col- 
laps of the West Virginia state fund as 
a striking example of government busi- 
ness methods. This fund, he said, had 
been operating since 1913 and was im- 
paired a year and a half ago to the 
amount of about $5,000,000, but no cor- 
rective legislation was passed at this 
year’s session of the legislature. 

Failure of North Dakota League 


The North Dakota non-partisan league 
came in for attention at Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s hands. He said: “After defeating 
all opponents, including the Federation, 
this league plunged North Dakota into 
an orgy of business experiments in 1919. 
The state went into the creamery, home 
building, banking, mill and elevator, farm 
loan bank and insurance businesses, all 
in competition with its taxpayers. In 
eight years these ventures show a loss 
of $28,000,000—an increase of 3,000% 
bonded indebtedness. Should all bonds 
be discharged at maturity, the taxpayers 
will pay in principal and interest nearly 
$50,000,000.” 

He then remarked that North Dakota 
was the only state in which a well organ- 
ized insurance federation had failed to 
head off state insurance legislation, add- 
ing that the experiences bear out the 
federation’s contention that the functions 
of government are to protect its citi- 
zens and their property, rather than to 
engage in competition with them, destroy 
their means of livelihood and in the end, 
bankrupt them. 

Mr. Hutchinson was glad to report an 
increasing interest on the part of insur- 
ance men in the promotion of Insurance 
Days. An extensive canvass made by 
the federation this past year showed the 
verdict to be practically unanimous in 
each state for the Insurance Day idea. 

Legislative Activities 

Compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance was featured in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
close-up of legislative activities during 
the past year. Forty-nine bills of this 
type were introduced in various state 
legislatures. Every style of relief for 
real or fancied grievance against the mo- 
torist was given consideration, with the 
result that the lawmakers, in most cases, 
were confronted with such a mass of 
contradictory information that they 


either killed all proposals before them 
or declined to take final action. 

Continuing on this subject he said: 
“California, Maryland and Oregon cre- 
ated commissions to study the question 
and report their findings to the next 
sessions of their legislatures. 

“Laws resembling the Connecticut 
statute, which demands proof of financial 
responsibility after accident or law vio- 
lation, were enacted in Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, “Rhode Island and 
Vermont. Connecticut re-enacted its 
original act and broadened its scope 
somewhat. In Massachusetts, two 
amendatory measures were enacted. 

Stemming the Compulsory Tide 

“The reports of the state federations 
show how much time and effort were 
necessary to stem the tide of compul- 
sory automobile insurance, which early 
in the session seemed likely to sweep 
into an overflow of bad legislation. 

“State federations placed all of the 
material available on this subject in the 
hands of their members and others, and 
their intelligent dissemination of this in- 
formation among legislators had its ef- 
fect in convincing the latter that the en- 
actment of a bill which did not remedy 
the present evil, merely to answer the 
public clamor for something, would be a 
step in the wrong direction.” 

Mr. Hutchinson's report showed that 
the 2,000 or more insurance measures, 1n- 
troduced throughout the country in 1927, 
were almost 50% more than in the two 
previous years. State fund features 


showed an increase of from 107 in 1925 ° 


to 132 in 1927 but most of such bills 
were amendments relating to the opera- 
tion of state funds already established. 

In the casualty and surety figures for 
1925, the combined total was 429. The 
present year developed the astonishing 
number of 671 casualty and 236 surety 
bills—908 in all—more than 100%. 

Only in the field of fire insurance was 
there a decrease in the number of meas- 
ures introduced. 

Financial responsibility of automobile 
owners and operators was the subject of 
75 bills introduced in 29 states. Eleven 
of these measures proposed monopolistic 
state funds as the carrier. 

Ohio Federation Revived 

The report then gave in detail what 
had happened in the various states dur- 
ing the past year. In New York state, 
for example, the federation had its work 
mapped out in keeping the legislature 
from making monopolistic the now com- 
petitive workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance fund and preventing further inva- 
sions into other fields of insurance. Grati- 
fying results of co-operation were ob- 
tained from the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission, created to investigate 
the subject of monopolistic state funds. 

Bad surety bills were defeated and a 
large number of measures providing for 
compulsory automobile coverage, includ- 
ing state fund plans, were intelligently 
and efficiently disposed of. Ninety insur- 
ance bills were introduced in Massachu- 
setts and forty in Pennsylvania, nine of 
which were enacted.. 

In closing Mr. Hutchinson laid stress 
on the organization work being done by 
the federation, saying that its state body 
in Ohio, the first ever formed, which 
has been inactive for several years, has 
been reconstructed and is already on the 
way to a place among the largest and 
most useful federation units. 
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Survey Of Investment Fluctation 


Contingency In Casualty Companies 





Danger Ahead for Company Executives Who Are 
Over-Optimistic About Investment Profits, Es- 
pecially When No Plans Are Made for a 
Sudden Decline in Investment Market; 

A. M. Best & Co. Statistician Makes 
2-Month Research Into Situation 


Are casualty and surety executives whose companies. have been enjoying sut- 
cess in their investment departments so optimistic as to the immediate future that 
they are not planning for the time when a drop in the stock market might affect 


their investments to a material extent ? 


This is the question which led Donald i. 


Overholser, one of the bright young statisticians of A. M. Best & Co., to makea 


two-month survey along this line, the results of which are given here. 


Mr. Over: 


holser does not believe that the contingency reserves carried by the companies att 
large enough to offset a radical depreciation in values such as might be caused by 
an unexpected panic. He is backed up in this helief by some of the country’s leat- 


ing insurance executives. 


A year or so ago Norman Lombard, 
executive director, Stable Money Asso- 
ciation in New York, spoke before the 
Casualty Actuarial Society on “The In- 
terest of the Actuary in Stable Money,” 
describing in a way not to be evaded the 
great evil of the fluctuating dollar. Mr. 
Lombard laid special stress on the ex- 
tent to which this evil affected the in- 
surance field in general, and urged that 
a vital interest be taken in the methods 
being used to stabilize our currency. 

For reasons to be given later, this ap- 
pears to be a very suitable time to in- 
quire as to whether or not the casualty 
companies, especially the many new 
ones, have been setting aside for a rainy 
day a fair part of their recent large in- 
vestment earnings and appreciation. 

Quotes Two Compzny Executives 

The difference of opinion that exists 
on the subject at the present time is 
best shown by quoting from two letters 
of prominent casualty executives; one 
giving the optimistic side, the other the 
opposite. The remaining opinions re- 
ceived by the writer vary between these 
two extremes. 

“The points of view from which insurance 
companies may be criticized show a great 
tendency to multiply during recent years, 


the most novel one being the fact that their 
assets have appreciated in value since pur- 


His article follows 


chase. Just why this should be thought to 
be a subject of criticism is a little beyond 
my comprehension, but nevertheless that 
seems to be the case. 


“Fluctuations in values and variations ™ 
the rate of interest earnings are nothing 
new. About twenty-five years ago many 
bonds were selling on a basis of 3.75 inter 
est return and consequently brought higher 
prices than is the case today. Between that 
time and this, such bonds have suffered an 
enormous depreciation in value, most of 
which, if not all of which, has now beet 
recovered. Insurance companies cannot com 
trol the rate of interest or the market quo 
tations in stocks but must take their chances 
as do other investors. If their investments 
are prudently made, in the long run they 
will be spared serious losses. If in times of 
appreciation they capitalize the gains ™ 
market values, they may make, as may 
have done, permanent additions to thelr 
funds.” 





“T think perhaps, the truth of the matter 
is that the insurance companies have beet 
enjoying success in their investment depatt 
ments for so long and are so optimistic as 
to the immediate future that very few, ! 
any, of the executives have made any plans 
for dealing with a situation such as you 
describe where a sudden decline in the mar 
ket would affect investments to 3 materia 
extent. Personally, I feel that such a - 
tion would be calamitous in the casual! 
insurance field because of the «parent = 
ability of the companies for some years > 
to make an underwriting profit. An — 
writing loss, provided it is not too 
can be absorbed provided investment “Dut 
ings are maintained on a norma! /asIs. reg 
if there should be a loss from both ut 
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writing and investments, I am afraid a con- 
siderable number of the companies would be 
seriously embarrassed.” 


Stabilization Urged 

Just a look at statements of casualty 
companies will satisfy one that in the 
past years they have not been earning a 
fair underwriting profit. Furthermore, 
the present condition of the automobile 
liability business and the uncertainty of 
compensation gives future underwriting 
results a rather doubtful outlook. The 
question of investment return, therefore, 
becomes all important. Of course, a 
company cannot make its investments 
pay more than the market rate, but it is 
the writer’s belief that the returns of 
the current market rate should be con- 
sumed only at a constant speed year by 
year, the excess in good years being set 
aside to take care of the slump in lean 
years. Various methods of affecting this 
stabilization will be considered later on. 
At first sight one would suppose that 
all companies are doing this very thing. 
Upon investigation the writer is led to 
believe that quite a few companies, hav- 
ing enjoyed success in their investment 
departments for so long, and having be- 
come so optimistic about the immediate 
future, have not made and are not mak- 
ing provision for a violent drop in the 
market and all that goes with it. - 

It might be mentioned at this point 
that there isn’t much doubt that the com- 
bined capital and surplus of all but the 
weakest companies could withstand any- 
















































S: thing but a calamitous change in values. 
But would not a large drain on surplus 
and perhaps capital have a most demor- 
alizing effect on the well-financed insur- 
ance business, hence on the public and 
on business in general? Insurance should 
insure itself, in other words. 

As to whether such a slump as touched 
upon will occur in the near or distant 
future, or at all, is, of course, beyond 

g Sumy province to say. Nevertheless, the 

e that (M following facts known to all of you may 

affect fe Tepeated for the sake of emphasis and 

ald perhaps discussion. 
sa Europe has recovered from the war. 
nake 4 Competition with America is increasing 

Over #at a rapid rate. The recent tariff alter- 

ies att Cations with France, the formation of 

sed by MM the Iron and Chemical Trust, and numer- 

s lead: @@ US other economic developments, give 
the signs of the times. 

ght to Following the above is a slackening 

yeyond JO! business, shown by the earnings state- 

s that Hi ments of some business lines. 

ons in The present uncertainty of the stock 

othing M™@tket and the rising bond prices fur- 

many #BMsh additional cause for anxiety. The 

Bo Unusual forcing down of the discount 

on that erate by the Federal Reserve Board when 

red an money was plentiful and business slack- 
oe MES, UP adds still further cause for ap- 

"+ com je tehension. 

st quo Finally is this thought: that no one 

reve os knows the meaning of President 

‘they oolidge’s “choose,” adding an uncer- 

imes of MMfainty to the near future of business and 

ains if Investments 

; many 

> theit I _ How Interest Rate Figures 

Ky Is the opinion of some authorities 

ote casualty insurance that the interest 

ve beet reserves should be considered in the 
depart? MBture of an underwriting rather than 
istic HAN investment item. In this respect we 

fevins Mesh say that th fi l 

y plans at le : e rate o interest plays 

as you . fast a theoretical part in the forma- 

he mat; MBtion of premium rates. As to the future 
materi” BB of the intere ae eee : 

a situa obse are st rate, it is interesting to 

casualty ” Tve that the factor used in life in- 

reat i Pat calculations is usually 3 or 31%4% 
eo ® ng long term investments such as 

0 ~ we in general practical for the cas- 

nt et mw Company to purchase. Life net 
n under hati are thus predicated on an assumed 
J €st rate of some 3 to 314%. The 
en" Salty business is bei 
a interes, now being run on an 
st return of far greater amount, 
OF and in many 






























Millis to a cases no reserve is being 
boning » “iscount the drop in the in- 
sider ist which most economists con- 
quoted ch € inevitable. The rates just 
torte SOW that life. actuaries also en- 
re the same opinion. 
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an analogy. It is given for illustration 
and to raise the question, “Should the 
interest return, or a certain portion of 
it, be considered more in the nature of 
a function correlative with the reserves 
than it now is?” 

As a final word on the general finan- 
cial situation as applicable to the com- 
panies I quote from a letter of the pres- 
ident of one of our greatest casualty 
companies, to wit: “It is obvious with 
conditions as they exist today the assets 
of the companies are unduly inflated, 
creating a more or less misleading im- 
pression as to their financial structure.” 
Adapting his words to our argument, the 
companies are carrying their assets at 
values which may not continue indefi- 
nitely. A contingency reserve of suit- 
able amount should certainly be carried 
to balance smoothly a drop in the mar- 
ket value of the assets without an undue 
strain on surplus at any future date. 


Invested Assets of Past Two: Years 
Compared 

Lack of time has prevented an inves- 
tigation into the present status of all 
stock companies, and the following data 
are taken from figures representing ap- 
proximately 75% of all business written 
in 1926 by casualty companies, excluding 
those companies which write life insur- 
ance as well as casualty lines. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the companies are 
large ones, and it will not be possible 
to demonstrate directly the effect of the 
interest rate by statistics based on small- 
er casualty companies. 

At the close of 1925 and 1926 the in- 
vested assets, based on market values, 
were distributed as follows: 


bilizing reserve is a difficult question to 
answer, as the reserve naturally is a de- 
pendent function of size of company, ac- 
celeration of writings, age, spread and 
kind of investments, appreciation and in- 
terest rate, capital, surplus, dividend 
rate, and finally the underwriting profit 
and loss ratio itself. Each company must 
work out its reserve, guided by the lim- 
iting particulars of its own financial sys- 
tem. 

Other things being equal, a drop of 

1% in the interest return during 1926 
would have amounted to a drop of 59 
points in our index, or, assuming the 
surplus to increase at the same speed, 
to a decrease of two-fifths of the cur- 
rent dividend rate. 
_ The money made by appreciation dur- 
ing 1926 was equivalent to 65% of the 
dividends paid out. Take away the ap- 
preciation and there would have been a 
dividend rate of 5% instead of 15%, 
other factors remaining the same. 

Contingency reserves at the end of 
the year were 1% of the invested as- 
sets, which appears somewhat short of 
a fair amount necessary to offset a rad- 
ical depreciation in values such as might 
be caused by an unexpected panic pre- 
cipitated by a sudden war or calamity; 
an earthquake, for example. 

Lack of time also prevents an analysis 
of the effect of curbed premium writings 
on the surplus. The decrease of pre- 
mium writings would, of course, be a bal- 
ancing item to a decrease in investment 
earnings, and as the two economically 
run hand in hand, it is safe to assume 
that they will occur somewhat simul- 
taneously in the future. 





1925 —_—1926 Net 
Class Amount % of Total Amount % of Total Change 
pO rere eerie rere 30,889,326 6.3 32,231,332 5.7 —0.6 
MGstenee TL GONG oic.s56. ce sinecicconis 23,384,334 4.2 ~° + 27,793,576 5.0 0.3 
Cammetal FOGG: «8 ick. ens caedes 7822 0.2 1,617,695 0.3 0.1 
Ue RRS Ae op RE Presi 381,783,864 se 427,945,018 76.0 —1.3 
MUGEN Ss cate es.0 aU elcaed os bins ters 57,272,299 11.5 73,356,767 13.0 1.5 
Oe nc hse ava dekee ou etace 494,150,645 100.0% 562,944,388 100.0% — 
A Year’s Movement of Surplus Setting Up Investment Contingency 
While it is realized that nothing defi- Reserves 


nite can be established by an examina- 
tion of one year’s movement of surplus, 
nevertheless a brief analysis for the year 
1926 is given just as a matter of interest. 

The net interest and rents earned dur- 
ing the year were $24,630,220, showing 
a yield of 4.6% on the mean invested 
assets. The net gain from appreciation 
was $9,109,523, or 1.7%. Dividend re- 
quirements were $14,158,113; i. e., 15%, 
on a capital of $91,750,000. The tech- 
nical underwriting loss amounted to 
$860,353. The net gain in surplus dur- 
ing the year was $20,804,352, making a 
surplus at December 31, 1926, of $126,- 
882,321. 

Assuming the capital of the companies 
as 1000, the increase ‘in surplus is built 
up by the following indices: Interest 
and rents, 268; appreciation, 99; miscel- 
laneous, 23; underwriting loss, 9; divi- 
dends, 154; or a net of 227. To this 
must be added+the increase throughout 
the year in voluntary contingency re- 
serves of 23—giving a final increase of 
surplus, relative to capital, of 250, ex- 
actly 25%, a fine showing indeed. 

It might be added at this point that 
assuming a 40% equity in unearned pre- 
miums, such increase in equity amounted 
to $6,000,000 or 65 points expressed rela- 
tive to capital. 

Furthermore, the total voluntary con- 
tingency reserves outstanding as of De- 
cember 31, 1926, were $5,500,000, or 
2%4% of the capital and surplus out- 
standing at that time. 

Let it be repeated again that the 
above data are applicable to the largest 
and best casualty insurance companies, 
and should the smaller companies, writ- 
ing some 25% of the total business, be: 
considered, the results of an analysis 
analagous to that above would certain- 
ly not be quite so favorable. 

The Contingency Reserve 

The question as to whether the cas- 
ualty companies are setting aside a fair 
amount of their investment gains as a 
contingency reserve can now be consid- 
ered. Just what constitutes a fair sta- 





As to the manner of setting up the 
investment contingency reserve, several 
practical methods suggest themselves. 
First, to set up an extra liability item, 
calling it a contingency reserve; second, 
to load the loss reserves by the desired 
amount; third, not to take credit or full 
credit for appreciation of invested assets 
and at the same time set up a liability 
contingent reserve to offset an interest 
rate decrement. 

All three of these methods are in use 
by many of the larger casualty com- 
panies, but to what extent the last two 
have been applied it is difficult to as- 
certain. The results do not appear di- 


“rectly in the statement and the com- 


panies are not anxious to disclose the 
amounts by which their loss reserves 
have been loaded. The first method has 
already been considered. 

A great: diversity of opinion exists 
among casualty executives as to which 
method of setting up a contingency re- 
serve is the best. The writer is led to 
believe that a combination of the three 
methods might be a good policy for a 
company to follow, as this detracts from 
the merits of none and has the advan- 
tages of all. But as this procedure 
would of necessity distort the underwrit- 
ing figures, rendering them well-nigh 
useless for comparative purposes, per- 
haps the best method is a single contin- 
gency reserve of sufficient amount. 





CLAIMS HYPNOTISM IN SUIT 

Although many curious compensation 
suits have been defended by various car- 
riers, the Republic Casualty recently 
was probably called upon to fight the 
oddest contention ever presented by a 
claimant when a former employe of the 
Bryant Paper Co. in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
asked continuance of compensation on 
the ‘ground that he had been “mesmer- 
ized” at a previous hearing before the 
labor and industry department and had 
been unable to answer negatively to pro- 
posals for a settlement advanced by the 
company. 


American Museum Of 
Safety Makes Awards 


RAILROAD FATALITIES REDUCED 





Three Large Railways Win Harriman 
Prizes; Norfolk & Western Car- 
ries Off First Honors 





The E. H. Harriman gold medal for 
the most conspicuous accident preven- 
tion work during the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1926, and probably the most 
coveted prize in the field of accident pre- 
vention, has been awarded to the Nor- 
folk & Western R. R., Arthur Williams, 
president of the American Museum of 
Safety and vice-president in charge of 
commercial relations of the New York 
Edison Co., announced this week. 

Three medals, all first prizes, were 
awarded to the class 1 railroads mak- 
ing the best showing in safety work in 
three groups, classified according to the 
number of locomotive miles operated. 
Group A, in which the Norfolk & West- 
ern R. R. belongs, consists of those lines 
which in 1926 operated ten million or 
more locomotive miles. Group B com- 
prises the railroads that operated one 
million to ten million locomotive miles, 
and Group C the railroads with a loco- 
motive mileage less than one million in 
1926. 

The first. prize for Group B railroads, 
which is a silver replica of the Harri- 
man Gold Medal, was awarded to the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern R. R. as 
representing the best railroad safety rec- 
ord in this group. This is the second 
consecutive year in which this railroad 
has won this medai. 

The first prize for Group C railroads, 
which is a bronze replica of the gold 
medal, was awarded to the Quincy, Oma- 
ha & Kansas City R. R., which in 1926 
operated a total of 432,000 locomotive 
miles, reported 628,000 man-hours, exclu- 
sive of train and engine service, and to- 
tal passenger mileage of 4,994,000. Dur- 
ing the year, no passengers were killed 
or injured in any class of service or any 
kind of accident. 





LUMBERMEN’S CASUALTY MEETS 





Company Is largest Mutual Automobile 

Carrier; $1,000,000 Premium Gain 

in the Past Year 

Gratifying evidences of growth and 
progress were brought out in the finan- 
cial statement presented by President 
James S. Kemper of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty at the semi-annual 
meeting of the directors and advisory 
board held in Chicago recently. 

Sales for the first six months showed 
an increase of 34% over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The actual gain 
in premium income was more than a mil- 
lion dollars for the twelve months’ pe- 
riod, which maintains the position of the 
company as the leading mutual carrier 
of automobile insurance. 

A complete report of the intensive 
study being made by the safety engi- 
neering department of the company of 
accident causes in the lumber and wood- 
working industry created interest. Pub- 
lic safety with particular reference to 
moto? vehicle accidents was also dis- 
cussed by its executives and safety en- 
gineers. Attention was directed to the 
fact that the company had issued three 
notable publications in its “Preventable 
Accidents” for pleasure car drivers, 
“Driver’s Handbook” for truck drivers 
and “Safe and Economical Operation of 
Fleets” for owners and executives of mo- 
tor fleets. 

The securities committee made a de- 
tailed report on the investments and the 
investment policies of the company. In 
presenting the report the committee, R. 
H. Campbell, one of its members, 
stated that they were most  favor- 
ably impressed with the high grade of 
securities owned by the company. First 
mortgage and real estate notes were rec- 
ommended by the committee for new in- 
vestments. 
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How'L, AaWeilet@e. fase 
Capitalizes His Contacts 


By LESLIE F. TILLINGHAST, Agency Assistant 


Great American Indemnity 


More business ?—Certainly! Why not? 
But not at the rate that some automo- 
bile manufacturers turn out their prod- 
ucts. The better an automobile, inci- 
dentally, the longer time and more pains 
needed to build it. So with an insur- 
ance agency. An agent who would make 
money for himself and his company and 
render satisfactory service to his clients 
must think of more than simply putting 
more premiums on the books. 

If you were to talk for fifteen minutes 
to L. A. Weil, general agent in St. 
Louis of the Great American Indem- 
nity, the above forms a fairly accurate 
resume of what he would say. He sat 
at my desk recently and reflected upon 
a maxim that he had seen a short while 
previously. It said, “Consider the mir- 
ror; it gives back to you exactly what 
you put into it.” | 

So it is with life in general and the 
insurance business in particular. Per- 
haps more than any other pursuit in- 
surance is a business of confidence. ; 

Mr. Weil’s first objective in his busi- 
ness dealings is to merit and win the 
confidence of his prospects or clients, 
and once won, to hold that confidence. 
He. tells of a striking example of how 
he has done this in the case of accident 
insurance: 


Sells an Accident Policy “On Trial” 


“T had been soliciting the manager of 
one of our larger local chain store 
groups for accident insurance,” he re- 
lates, “but had not been making a great 
deal of progress. Finally, I asked him 
to let me write a policy answering his 
requirements. ‘Keep it for a month,’ I 
said, ‘and if at the end of that time you 
feel that you don’t want it, give it back 
to me and I'll have it cancelled.” He 
agreed. 

“That was on a Friday. The person- 
nel of his company went on an outing 
that week, and Mr. slipped play- 
ing baseball and sprained his ankle. As 
soon as I learned of the accident I 
called at his home and asked him to 
complete a claim statement. ; 

“He was reluctant to do it, feeling 
that to take any money from the insur- 
ance company would simply be taking 
an unfair advantage. I finally assured 
him, however, that the policy had been 
written in good faith, and the company 
paid the claim. 

“As a result of that incident I not 
only obtained all of Mr. ’s person- 
al insurance, but also the business of 
his associates as well as that of the 
firm was all transferred to me. I have 
written his friends, and there is no 
stronger booster for me in the city of 
St. Louis than he.” 


Maintaining the Personal Contact 


Mr. Weil believes that to merft the 
full confidence of his clients, he must 
sell his business properly. Consequent- 
ly, when he delivers a policy he sits 
down with the assured and fully ex- 
plains the terms of the insurance con- 
tract. He reminds the assured that he 
(the policyholder) has an obligation to 
perform, failure in which might cause 
embarrassment or even render the in- 
surance void in the event of a claim. 
Mr. Weil believes the importance of this 
detail cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. He says that because of his 
rigid adherence to this policy his diffi- 
culties with policyholders or his com- 
panies have been negligible. 

“Keep in close touch with the policy- 
holder,” is another of his maxims. “Do 
not give him an opportunity to forget 
you.” For many years Mr. Weil has 
personally collected a number of his 


premiums simply to maintain this per- 
sonal contact, and, as he says, “so the 
assured may not be given the opportun- 
tty to realize that there may be other 
insurance agents in business.” Of course, 
he does not wait until the premium is 
due to see them; this is merely one of 
his methods of keeping himself before 
his’ clients. 

“Say, I'll tell you of a case.” Mr. 
Weil became more than usually rumina- 
tive as he related the story of how he 
has become one of the leading insurance 
men of his city, and probably the most 
successful salesman of accident insur- 
ance. Incidentally, his success is built 
almost entirely upon the contacts estab- 
lished in the solicitation of accident in- 
surance. He now has a well diversified 
business. 

“You know, I live on the insurance 
business. I eat insurance; I preach in- 
surance; even when in church my 
thoughts are frequently on insurance; 
yes, and when I sleep, I dream of in- 
surance. No one can live around me 
without being permeated with the at- 
mosphere of insurance. My wife, my 
children at all times, are kept conscious 
of the fact that I am in the insurance 
business. 


What One Burglary Policy Led To 


“Consequently, when my wife’s sister 
had some dealings with a particularly 
high class firm of ladies’ tailors the in- 
formation was imparted that I was an 
insurance agent. Yes, and more inter- 
esting, that firm was then considering 
the purchase of burglary insurance. 

“Of course, I lost no time in getting 


to their workrooms. I sold them a pol- 
icy, and also had them put catches on 
their transoms and make a few other 
improvements for the protection of the 
premises. 

“Not very long afterward the place 
was burglarized. But there were no 
marks*of forcible entry. Their é#nsur- 
ance policy did not cover the loss. ‘But 
here, man,’ I said to myself, ‘there is 
more to be done than simply visit them 
and explain in a very diplomatic man- 
ner that the company is not liable.’ Here 
was an opportunity to make a real 
friend. 

“T went over there and I told them 
that their insurance did not cover their 
loss. But I told them more. I told 
them that I personally was going to help 
them find the stolen goods, if possible. 
The following day was a Sunday. I 
went over to police headquarters and 
found that a band of negroes which had 
been working with skeleton keys had 
just been apprehended, and indications 
led me to believe my little investigation 
was bearing fruit. 

“Among other articles stolen was a 
very expensive coat which was just 
about finished. Inasmuch as the cus- 
tomer had furnished the material and 
the tailors had done a particularly fine 
job, my clients were especially anxious 
about it. 

“To make a long story short, I found 
the coat—pawned for eight dollars. It 
was duly recovered and restored to its 
rightful owners, with the result that their 
insurance in entirety—both personal and 
in connection with their business—was 
transferred to me. And I wrote some 
additional forms which they had not car- 
ried. But that’s not all. 


Still Another Contact 


“I found out the name of the lady for 
whom the coat had been made, and 
called on her husband at his office. He 
was the head of a large laundry con- 
cern, and seemed very grateful for the 
part I had played in restoring his wife’s 
property. I sold him a residence bur- 
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glary policy before I left, and as an ¢&. 
pression of my appreciation, told him | 
should be glad to have his company dy 
my laundry work. 

“*That’s fine, he said, ‘but I don} 
want you to think that you will get any 
more insurance business by patronizing 
my company. We already have abou 
a dozen too many insurance nien each 
trying to get a share of the business a 
it is, and there just isn’t room for any 
more.’ ’ 
““All right,’ I told him, ‘if you choose 
to give business to me, I'll be much 
pleased; if you choose not to give me 
business, I’ll be perfectly satisfied, Yoy 
can rest assured of one thing: that | 
won’t make a nuisance of myself, and] 
promise not to ask you to give me fur. 
ther business.’ But when his residence 
burglary policy was ready, I delivered j 
personally.” 

There was a twinkle in Mr. Weil's eve 
as he reached this part of his story, 
looked at me in a knowing way as i 
to say, “Now, we have reached the met 
of the cocoanut.” He continued: 


A Profitable Conversation 


“While I was standin~ outside the ral 
waiting to deliver the policy, the part 
ner of my newly won client passed 
through the office. He had seen me be 
fore, and, recognizing me, stopped to 
talk. ‘Do you write fidelity bonds?’ | 
answered in the affirmative. ‘What is 
your rate on drivers?’ he continued. | 
told him the rate was ten dollars 2 
thousand. 

““But we now pay ten dollars for only 
five hundred. How do you account for 
that?’ I explained to him that the mit- 
imum premium was ten dollars, but he 
could have twice as much protection 3 
he now had for the same money. He 
looked askance. 

“*What would you charge us for bur 
glary insurance on our safe?’ He seemel 
to be interested in thoroughly checkingil 
up on his insurance. I stepped forward 
so I could see the safe and asked if ht 
had a burglar-proof chest inside of it 
‘Oh, yes,’ he answered. ‘Does that mak 
a difference ?’ 

“It makes only this difference,’ | at 
swered, ‘that if it is a square chest you 
rate is just about half the ordinary ratt 
and if it is round, your rate is aboil 
one-third.’ He seemed to be dumfount 
ed. Just then Mr. came ott Oj 
his private office to get his resident 
burglary policy. 

“‘Say, Joe,’ the partner to whom] 
had been talking spoke, ‘I’ve just hi 
a revelation from this man, Weil. | fin 
that our insurance is not on a prop 
basis, and we are paying far too mud 
for what we have.’ He repeated tM 
gist of our conversation, and added, ‘Ti 
bonds on our drivers and our safe pe 
icy are just about to expire and I this 
we had better let Mr. Weil renew thet 
Also, I think we ought to lIct him tai 
over the rest of our business as it & 
pires.’ Mr. agreed. I got & 
business. That was many ycars ago 
still have it.” 

Once more that telltale twinkle 4 
peared in Mr. Weil’s eye. “Spring & 
I said. “What are you holding bac 
He chuckled as he leaned forward: 

“Listen,” he said. “On the same @ 
that I went out of that esiablishm 
with applications for a bond «n the dit 
ers and a burglary policy on the 
I had another application nestling! 
tween them. In the course of our @ 
versation it developed that ‘hey hal! 
interior hold-up protection. They “ 
tainly needed it, and therefore I 
not ‘leave the place without selling "’ 
them.” : 

And Mr. Weil chuckled again, ® 
successful man who knows he *™ 
his business will chuckle. 

o 


BRADY’S ADVERTISING 

George E. Brady, an agent of ? 
Travelers at Westfield, Mass., us¢s 
grams in newspaper advertising ° 
automobile insurance business. He* 
one of them: “The by-products 
gasoline are usually taken to the 
est hospital.” 
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E. M. Allen Discusses 
Problems of Selling 


CALLS SURETY MEN SELF MADE 





Present Methods Not Wholly Satisfac- 
tory, National Surety Official Tells 
Insurance Society Surety Class 





Problems surety companies have to 
face in opening their fields were dis- 
cussed by E. M. Allen, vice-president of 
the National Surety, in his recent lec- 
ture before the Insurance Society junior 
suretyship class. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the general agent, the 
branch office, and the regional produc- 
tion mahager were pointed out. 
Suretyship’s Amazing Growth 

At the outset of his talk Mr. Allen 
mentioned that if a really complete his- 
tory of insurance in America were to 
be written, one of the most interesting 
chapters would undoubtedly be entitled 
“The Remarkable Development of Sure- 
tyship Between 1904 and 1927.” He said: 
“Tn 1904 all the surety companies in the 
United States wrote less than $7,000,000 
a year in premiums. In 1918 the total 
writings were about $30,000,000. In 1926 
the companies reached the astounding 
amount of $96,000,000. The wealth of 
the country has doubled during the past 
thirteen years. The annual business of 
the surety companies has multiplied five 
times during the same period. The 
greater part of this increase has been 
occasioned by the steady development of 
new lines of coverage by the surety 
companies during the past ten years. 

Speaking about sales distribution meth- 
ods, Mr. Allen said: 

“In some respects the methods of sales 
distribution have not kept pace with the 
rapid development of suretyship.. Twen- 
ty-five years ago the casualty and surety 
companies, naturally enough, turned to 
the local agents of the fire companies as 
a ready means of retailing the newer 
lines of coverage. The education of 
these local agents has progressed slowly, 
much too slowly as a matter of fact. 
Expert surety and fidelity agents were 
developed, of course, in all of the larger 
centers, and in many of the smaller cit- 
ies the resourceful local agents soon rec- 
ognized the advantages to be gained by 
pushing their surety lines. No general 
plan of education was followed by the 
companies, however, and most of the 
local representatives of today are what 
might be termed self-made surety agents. 

“The sales force or production depart- 
ment of a surety company is of vital 
importance to the success of the com- 
pany. In most cases the field organiza- 
tion is directed from the home office, 
but the active units of production are 
scattered throughout the various states 
where the company is licensed to do 
business. 

General Agent Too Detached 

“In the early days the general agents 
made possible much of the present pres- 
tige and standing of the surety business 
by developing at their own expense the 
sub-agency territory assigned to them. 
The companies could not have borne the 
direct expense of this development under 
any other plan. The same method is in 
vogue today, and, while good results are 
still obtained by many companies, a no- 
ticeable shrinkage of general agency pro- 
duction is chargeable to the increased 
number of companies now doing business 
and the appointment by such companies 
of direct reporting agents who formerly 
reported to general agents. 

“While the expense to the companies 
is less under the general agency plan 
of development, the amount of business 
done seldom meets the expectations of 
company executives in charge of produc- 
tion. The agent is an independent busi- 
ness man, usually interested in lines 
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E. M. ALLEN 


other than surety and fidelity, and is not 
under the direct control of any com- 
pany. In many respects, therefore, the 
agent is an ‘uncertain quantity’ and re- 
quires careful, tactful handling on the 
part of the company. Agents can be 
led but seldom react favorably to driv- 
ing tactics. 


Branch Office Expensive 


“Differing from the plan of general 
agency supervision is the branch office 
system, more recently come into vogue. 
Originally designed for the larger cities, 
branch offices now are spreading 
throughout the country wherever the 
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business appears to warrant the ex- 
pense. Branch offices are headed by 
salaried managers oftentimes supervis- 
ing one or more states and in charge 
of the development of the territory. The 
expense of a branch office is borne en- 
tirely by the company, and the employes 
are under the direct charge of the com- 
pany. In most cases this is the more 
expensive method of producing business 
but quite satisfactory from the com- 
pany standpoint. 


Regional Production Managers 


“Some companies have regional pro- 
duction managers in general charge of 
from six to ten states, with headquar- 
ters removed from. the home office. Such 
regional managers appoint, educate and 
develop agents, plan drives for business, 
attend contract lettings, etc, and in 
every way stimulate the production of 
business in their field. Special agents 
travel throughout the country from the 
home office, branch offices and regional 
headquarters. Most surety specials are 
business developers, expert surety solic- 
itors who train and direct local agents 
along surety lines. They make daily 
reports to their agency department, an- 
alyzing the representation at each point 
visited, the character and volume of 
business of each agent and recommend- 
ing changes or additions when neces- 
sary. 

“All companies are finding it more and 
more essential to give attention to the 
proper qualification and education of 
their local representatives so they may 
receive a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness and of the kind desired by the 
company. The various types of cover- 
age offered by the surety companies are 
now so complicated and technical that 
the average fire insurance agent with- 
out special training is not equipped ade- 
auately to make the sales to his own 
clients. Agents should be encouraged to 
study forms, rates. types of coverage and 
in every way to inform themselves in- 
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telligently of what the companies hay 
to sell in order properly to protect thei 
own customers. 

“The acquisition cost rules agreed to 
by stock companies are gradu: lly bein 
applied throughout the country. Aaa 
sition cost includes commission; paid to 
general agents and producers. A pro- 
ducer receiving a commission under the 
rules is not allowed to receiv: any sal- 
ary or other allowance, and the Various 
rates of commissions for the agencies 
classified above are specified and cannot 
be increased. Field supervisio: cost in- 
cludes the entire cost of con lucting a 
general agency or branch office. These 
rules are being applied through commit. 
tees of company executives and will 
prove to be greatly beneficial to the 
business as a whole when finally under 
full operation.” 





170 F. & C. VETERANS 





All Have Served Company Twenty Year 

Or More; President Hillas Heads 

List With 51 Years 

The Fidelity & Casualty prints in the 

current issue of its “Service Bulletin” 3 
list of about 170 salaried employes who 
have been with the company _ twenty 
years or more. President Robert J. Hil 
las heads the list with fifty-one years of 
service with James C. Menair next with 
fifty years. 
_Vice-Presidents Allan J. Ferres ani 
Charles C. Nadal have been with the 
Fidelity & Casualty for forty continuous 
years while William J. Johnson, another 
vice-president, has service for thirty-five 
years. 

Assistant Secretary Lewis A. Nicholos 
has been in the service for thirty-two 
years; Secretary Charles L. Newmiller 
for twenty-nine years; Vice-President 
William H. Boehm for twenty-six years; 
Vice-President Walter McK. Hillas for 
twenty-eight years; Vice-President C.V. 
Everitt for twenty-three years; Vice- 
President Hale Anderson for twenty-two 
years, 

Also Herbert Martin, purchasing agent 
of the company, has thirty-five contin: 
uous years of service while Arthur D. 
Kelley, associate superintendent d 
agents, has twenty-eight years. 





ON THE JOB 





Republic Casualty of Pittsburgh Speed 

Plate Glass Payments After Gas 

Explosion; Runs Newspaper Ad 

Accidents always provide the insuranc 
companies with a chance to step up 1 
the battle line and prove their worth 
When the huge gas tank exploded 2 
Fittsburgh recently, killing twenty-s* 
and making hundreds homeless, it shat 
tered thousands of windows within at 
dius of ten miles from the explosion. The 
Republic Casualty of that city the 
stepped to the fore. 

The accident occurred at 8:45 in the 
morning, and the Republic Casualti 
simultaneous with the news of the d* 
aster appearing in the afternoon pape 
carried a quarter page announcemett 
stating that all plate glass claims 
ered by its policies would be in the hands 
of the glaziers within fifteen minutes # 
ter receipt. The ad create: widespret’ 
comment, tied up the Republic Casualty 
in a dramatic way with the plate glas 
insurance business, and created a most 
favorable impression as to ‘lé alertnts 
of that organization. 


AND NOW THE “16-STORY MEV 
Burglary underwriters, a: ustomed § 
they are to the lengths thai crooks © 
go to make a big haul, were a 
recently when they read in the or 
papers that burglars had_ stolen si 
worth of furs and silks from the 
teenth floor of an uptown New Yo 
skyscraper. They had gained entra 
through a window by means of a lait 
set up on one of the building's jute 
setbacks. ite a 
As one underwriter put it: “We , 
only have to watch for the “second-stt 
men” but now have to contend wih 
“sixteen-story crooks.” q 
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Hartford A. & I. Newark 
Affair Was a Big Success 


acne 
NEARLY 200 ATTEND BANQUET 





N. J. Agents of Company Pleased With 
-Norman R. Moray’s Talk; Ruther- 
ford’s Timely Remarks 





Nearly two hundred agents of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity who will 
hereafter report to the newly opened 
Newark branch of the company had the 
opportunity last week to meet Norman 
k. Moray, vice-president and general 
manager, and hear him speak at a din- 
ner given at the Robert Treat Hotel. 
It was an evening filled to the brim 
with activity and was thoroughly en- 
joyed by everyone present. J. Collins 
Lee, secretary of the company, and A. 
W. Spaulding, advertising manager, came 
down from Hartford with Mr. Moray. 
Paul Rutherford, vice-president in New 
York, who will supervise the Newark 
branch, was also present and spoke on 
the progress of the company under Mr. 
Moray’s direction. 

All during the day a steady stream 
of Hartford Accident agents passed into 
the new branch office on Clinton street, 
stopping on the way in to admire a strik- 
ing window display which had been set 
up by Mr. Spaulding. It featured the 
fact that the policyholder could avail 
himself of continuous night and day claim 
service in case of automobile accidents. 


How the Company Has Grown 


Before introducing Mr. Moray at the 
banquet, Mr. Rutherford said that the 
purpose of the get-together was to show 
appreciation for the business given to 
the Hartford Accident by its agents in 
New Jersey territory. He also wanted 
to promote better acquaintance among 
the agents and company men, which 
would bring in the personal element so 
that each might be benefited by a dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. “Acquaint- 
anceship should create confidence,” he 
said, “and confidence is the fundamental 
of any successful business.” 

He then spoke about the special agents 
which visit the agents from time to time, 
remarking that their jobs were not easy 
as they have to travel a wide territory. 
He asked those present to give their co- 
Operation to them and give them an op- 
portunity to render service. 

Mr. Rutherford’ then spoke highly of 
Mr. Moray, saying that when he joined 
the company thirteen years ago last May 
there was practically no business on the 
books. It had a capital of $750,000 and 
a surplus of $750,000. 

At the time there were 136 stock cas- 
ualty and surety companies in the field. 
Today,” added Mr. Rutherford, “the 
Hartiord Accident, under Mr. Moray’s 
leadership, has outdistanced all these 
companies except four. At the same 
time iis capital has increased to $1,000,- 

and its surplus to $6,196,641. 
Mr. Moray’s Talk 


Mr. Moray outlined the great eco- 
homic change which has taken place in 
the last quarter-century and the part 
qisurance has played in it. Twenty- 
ve years ago little credit was extended 
to the great mass of the so-called work- 
Ing people. Manufacturers distributed 
and sold the necessaries of life to the 
masses, the volume depending largely up- 
= their purchasing power, which in turn 
‘ Boced upon their ability to find work 
nd earn wages. So far as the luxuries 
Were concerned that market was confined 
to the well-to-do classes. 
walt seems to me,” said Mr. Moray, 
Nr ay the old days industry spent a 
ime and money in the endeavor 
- os a demand for its output, where- 
a emand already existed both for 
i pif. necessities right in the mil- 
be who comprised the ‘masses. What 
be eae was the ability on the part 
a ese masses to purchase. As this 
i: —— to dawn upon big business 
a, €gan to find means of aiding the 
€s to purchase. They began to fi- 

Mce the purchaser—the consumer— 


just as had been financed the producer 
in the past. As this new method of busi- 
ness spread it created virtually an eco- 
nomic revolution. 


How Insurance Fits In 

“As these millions of the masses be- 
came purchasers and consumers of what 
would be generally called the ‘luxuries’ 
of life, it necessitated the employment 
of other millions to produce and distrib- 
ute these luxuries, who in turn, because 
of their increased employment, were able 
to also become purchasers and consum- 
ers of other luxuries, and so on until a 
large proportion of the working people 
of this country are busy eight hours a 
day making luxuries, or, if you prefer, 
playtoys, for each other. Big business, 
as it ought to, benefits by this process.” 

This change, accompanied by even 
more important changes in living condi- 
tions, is attributed by Mr. Moray largely 
to financing the consumer. This was 
done, not by advancing him money, but 
by delivering to him the luxury and re- 
taining the security for its return if it 
was not fully paid for. This collateral 
was fragile. It might be destroyed or 
the purchaser might contract legal lia- 
bilities that would become a first mort- 
gage on his earnings. It was here that 
insurance stepped in and furnished the 
seller with protection against the loss 
of his security. 

“I believe somewhere in the realm of 
this philosophy,” concluded the speaker, 
“lies the reason that this great enterprise 
of ours has ceased to be a sort of comet 
drifting aimlessly through the commer- 
cial heavens and has become one of the 
fixed stars. I believe that as the distri- 
bution of the wealth of the world in- 
creases among the masses our star will 
become still brighter. Who knows but 
what it will become the sun itself to light 
the whole horizon of commerce and be 
the main cause for keeping the masses 
in the enjoyment of a fair share of the 
things heretofore reserved only for the 


small proportion we call the ‘well-to- 
do?’ ” 





TO OPEN N. Y. BRANCH 





Constitution Indemnity Starts Writing 
Here on December 15; R. A. Norris 


Manager of Office 

Having obtained a license in New York 
State some weeks ago, the Constitution 
Indemnity will open a branch office in 
New York City on December 15, with 
Raymond A. Norris as its manager. 

A graduate of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn and the Brooklyn Law 
School, Mr. Norris started his insurance 
career with the Travelers in 1910 in its 
New York City claims department where 
he remained for ten years. Subsequent- 
ly he was connected with the New. York 
City claims department of the Employers’ 
Liability, and is at present with the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident in Philadel- 
phia. 

It is understood that Mr. Norris’ first 
attention will be directed towards procur- 
ing a suitable location and assembling an 
organization. As he is well known to 
the insurance fraternity of. New York 
City, he will experience no difficulty in 
this undertaking and building a satisfac- 
tory business for the Constitution. 

The company will pursue the same 
conservative policy here as has been its 
aim in other sections of the country since 
its organization. It is now entered in 
thirty-five states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Cuba and Canada. 





MARYLAND CASUALTY CHANGE 

The New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty has transferred the supervision 
of its forgery department from Henry 
E. Geer to George R. Culver, who has 
charge of the burglary department. By 
so doing the company feels that Mr. 
Geer will have more time to devote to 
the mechanical lines. The change will 
also place the check forgery line with a 
department better equipped to give 
service. 

Robert Michie, who has been handling 
the outside check forgery work for some 
time, will be associated with Mr. Culver. 


P. G. Bureaus Clash At 
Hearing Before Beha 


EXPERIENCE RATING DISCUSSED 





Mocre Subscribers All Argued Against 
the Plan While National Bureau 
Justified Its Application 





Following the charge made by an ex- 
aminer of the New York Insurance De- 
partment that the experience rating plan 
for plate glass in the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters was 
in direct violation of the anti-discrimi- 
nation law, a hearing was held last week 
before James A. Beha, superintendent of 
insurance, attended by company mem- 
bers of both the National Bureau and 
the W. F. Moore Plate Glass Rating 
Bureau. 

It turned out that all the Moore Bu- 
reau subscribers argued against the plan 
and agreed with the department exam- 
iner that it was discriminatory in prin- 
ciple and in its application. On the other 
hand, the National Bureau, represented 
by A. W. Whitney, acting general man- 
ager, H. P. Stellwagen, secretary-treas- 
urer and representatives of the company 
members, maintained vigorously their 
stand that it was not discrimniatory. 

As the matter now stands, Superin- 
tendent Beha has reserved his decision 
so as to give the National Bureau an op- 
portunity to file a brief in support of the 
present plan. 

Casualty Executives Intere:ted 

Naturally this opposition to the ex- 
perience rating plan was bound to start 
discussions pro and con, on the “street.” 
One executive who has spoken quite 
frankly on the subject on different occa- 
sions made the following observation: 

“The focal point of present-day criti- 
cism seems to be the recent extension 
of experience rating to the field of plate 
glass insurance. This action is charac- 
terized as a violation of the principles of 
insurance, as creating a condition of rank 
discrimination between risks, as produc- 
ing a legalized method of rate cutting— 
in short, as a crime against all of the 
traditional ideals which we have been 
taught to value so highly. 

“Tf I felt that it accomplished even 
one of these results, I would condemn it. 
But candor compels me to assert that I 
see nothing in the innovation except a 
stregthening of the plate glass rating 
system; a strengthening which will ren- 
der the system far more efficient in the 
accomplishment of its real purpose, the 
production of rates which are adequate, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory. 

“It has been said that unfair discrimi- 
nation, rate cutting and adverse selection 
are bugaboos which have been attrib- 
uted to the introduction of experience 
rating. My claim is that experience rat- 
ing, instead of creating these adverse 
conditions, actually removes or mini- 
mizes them. 

How This Is Accomplished 

“By seeking tou recognize differences in 
hazard as between individual risks, ex- 
perience rating produces a discrimination 
in cost which is equitable and justifiable, 
and removes a discrimination which is 
inequitable and unjustifiable. 

“By producing more nearly correct 
rates for individual risks, experience rat- 
ing makes it possible for companies to 
hold desirable risks, without resorting to 
questionable rating practices. By plac- 
ing the burden of cost where it belongs, 
experience rating enables the companies 
safely to write risks of various degrees 
of hazard without the danger of adverse 
selection. 

“Now a word concerning the purpose 
of experience rating. It is apparently as- 
sume that experience rating is designed 
primarily to measure hazards over which 
the policyholder may be assumed to have 
control. This is not the case. The plan 
utilizes the experience of the individual 
risk and consequently reflects in the ad- 
justed rate the effect of any and all loss 
producing characteristics which may have 
contributed to the experience. 

“Thus, if the building is exposed to 


the free sweep of the wind, or if it is 
located near a public school ground or on 
a narrow street, peculiar hazards are 
presented. These are reflected in the 
risk’s experience and, therefore, in the 
adjusted rate, as they should be, for they 
are just as truly indicative of the quality 
of the risk as any other factors which 
might be enumerated.” 


Why the Department Objects 


The contentions brought out by the 
Insurance Department examiner in op- 
posing the plan were as follows: 

First, although the plan is compulsory 
for all eligible risks, no means are pro- 
vided for ascertaining whether the com- 
panies submit all risks. Therefore, some 
may be written at experience rates and 
some at manual, thus violating the law. 

Second, evidently several independent- 
ly operated companies owned by a hold- 
ing company may be combined as one 
risk, apparently a law violation. 

Third, the plan provides that experi- 
ence debits and credits applied to current 
manual rates shall be derived from 
earned premiums and incurred losses 
during a prior period. Obvicusly debits 
and credits from an experience period 
cannot be applied to current rates. 

Fourth, apparently uninsured risks 
during the experience period are to be 
given option of two rates, manual or ex- 
perience rates. Obviously if the experi- 
ence is favorable a credit will be asked. 
If unfavorable enough to develop a debit 
it is improbable that such experience will 
be submitted. 

Finally, the plan is unenforcible, im- 
practical, and unfairly discriminatory for 
various rezsons the complaint says. 





NEW EXECUTIVE’S ASS’N MEETS 





Frizzell Reports S=tisfactory Progress of 
His Committee on Consclidation 
of Buresu Offices 

The rumor that the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives is inac- 
tive was effectively ripped to pieces on 
Tuesday when a representative number 
cf executives attended the semi-annual 
meeting of this organization at the Ho- 
tel Astor, New York. The meeting was 
called to order bv A. Duncan Reid, presi- 
dent, Globe Indemnity, chairman, with 
F. Robertson Jones sitting in as the 
temporary secretary-treasurer. 

That there was considerable business 
to dispose of was indicated by the agen- 
da which contained eleven. important 
items. Three members were elected to 
the executive committee being Charles 
F. Frizzell, vice-president and general 
manager, Indemnity Co. of North Amer- 
ica; Jesse S. Phillips, president, Great 
American Indemnity, and R. Howard 
Bland, president, United States F. & G. 
These men succeeded Charles C. Bowen, 
vice-president and secretary, Standard 
Accident; T. J. Falvey, president, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, and Frederick Rich- 
ardson, U. S. manager, General Accident, 
whose terms expired in November. 

A report was then heard from Mr. 
Frizzell, who is chairman of the commit- 
tee of five, working on the consolidation 
of bureau offices. Mr. Frizzell said that 
satisfactory progress was being made, 
making special reference to the new lo- 
cation at some central point for the vari- 
ous bureaus. The subject of personnel 
of the association was discussed by Mr. 
Reid, with special reference to the pro- 
posed general counsel. 

The association will meet again in 
three months, while its executive com- 
mittee will gather from time to time. 





WHITE SULPHUR AGAIN CHOSEN 


It was decided at the executive com- 
mittee meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents on 
Tuesday at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
to hold a joint convention again next 
fall with the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. It will 
again be at White Surplus Springs, West 
Virginia, probably the first week of Oc- 
tober. 
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Progress of Casualty 
Clearing House in 1927 


DESCRIBED 





BY KIRKPATRICK 





W. E. Harrington Elected Vice-Presi- 
dent Succeeding F. L. Gardner; 
Agent’s Mental Attitude Discussed 





The annual meeting of the Casualty 
Information Clearing House on Tuesday 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, brought 
out about forty company executives, to 
attend first an informal luncheon and 
then to participate in the business ses- 
sion. Many familiar faces were seen and 
the meeting was marked by the keen in- 
terest displayed in the work of the clear- 
ing house. W. E. Harrington of Atlanta, 
the president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, was elected vice- 
president, succeeding Frank L. Gardner. 
All other officers were re-elected. 

Hope to Repeat “Insure in April” Drive 

With President Wade Fetzer presid- 
ing, the first order of business was the 
secretary's report by A. L. Kirkpatrick. 
Chief among the things he mentioned 
was the “Insure in April” automobile 
campaign which was conducted so suc- 
cessfully in several mid-western states 
last spring by the clearing house. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick emphasized the fact that the 
main objective of this drive was to im- 
prove the mental attitude of the agents. 
“From this standpoint,’ he added, “we 
believe that it was worthwhile and that 
a repetition of it and enlargement upon 
it would be justified this year.” _ 

In this connection Mr. Kirkpatrick and 
others in the clearing house held a meet- 
ing last Friday with various ‘insurance 
advertising managers to map out a pro- 
gram for next spring’s drive. Full de- 
tails of it were described to the com- 
pany members, but they decided not to 
enter additional states because of the 
expense involved. 


The Agent’s Mental Attitude 


Mr. Kirkpatrick, *in commenting on 
mental attitude, said that he felt it was 
the most important single factor in the 
success of an agent. He added: “Where 
an agent has the wrong attitude we find 
that he almost invariably makes: one or 
more of the following serious mistakes: 

(1) He approaches competition feeling that 
the stock company rates are too high; (2) he 
seeks to have his own company help him out by 
cutting the rate; (3) takes a mutual or some 
other participating or rate cutting carrier into his 
agency; (4) becomes discouraged because he 
feels the companies do not do their share toward 
helping him compete; (5) hinges his selling ar- 
gument upon the probable failure of the par- 
ticipating carrier; (6) over-émphasizes the prob; 
ability of assessments; (7) argues that his par- 
ticipating competitor will not pay its claims. 

To rectify such a mistaken feeling the 
Casualty Information Clearing House has 
endeavored to inject into the thinking 
processes of agents the two following 
facts: (1) price is not the first or even 
a relatively important factor to be con- 
sidered in the purchase of casualty in- 
surance; (2) one should not expect to 
sell stock casualty insurance in competi- 
tion with a participating carrier when 
the sole or principal point at issue is al- 
lowed to become that of whether the 
other form of insurance or the other car- 
rier is good or bad. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick concluded his report 
by saying that one test of the apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Casualty Infor- 
mation Clearing House was its value to 
the agents in furnishing them with con- 
fidential reports. In 1927 agents request- 
ed 3048 reports as compared with some 
1500.the previous year. 





$250,000 ON DANCER’S LEGS 

Arthur W. Stebbins, New York insur- 
ance agent, has insured for the proprie- 
tors of the Club Mirador, Broadway and 
Fifty-first street, the legs of Eleanor 
Ambrose Maurice, dancer at the club. 
She is the widow of Maurice, who was 
America’s leading dancer. 
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NOW ENTERED IN VIRGINIA 





Reliance Casualty Appoints Hampton 
Roads Insurance Agency In Norfolk 
As Its General Agents 
The Reliance Casualty of New Jersey 
has been admitted by the Virginia In- 
surance Department to do business in 
that state. It will confine its activities to 
writing automobile liability, property 

damage, and collision. 

The company will actually commence 
writing policies about December 15. The 
Hampton Roads Insurance Agency, Inc., 
of Norfolk, has been appointed its gen- 
eral agents to cover the entire state. 
This agency is also the general agents 
for the Hampton Roads Fire and is 
widely. known and _ well connected 
throughout the state. It expects to pro- 
duce a large volume of automobile busi- 
ness for the Reliance. 

A. B. Carr, the general manager of the 
agency, has had a wide experience in 
automobile insurance, both fire and cas- 
ualty. He was at the home office of the 
company in Newark this week where he 
met the personnel of the office as. well 
as a number of the active New Jersey 
agents. 

The appointment is looked upon by 
both the company and the agency as 
being mutually advantageous. Mr. Carr is 
interested in the Experience Rating plan 
contained in the special automobile pol- 
icy being featured by the Reliance and 
expresses faith in his ability to sell this 
policy to the automobile owners in 
Virginia. 





DIVIDES ITS LIABILITY DEP’T. 





Employers’ Group Now Has Separate 
Compensation and Automobile Man- 
agement at Home Office 
The underwriting of workmen’s com- 
pensation and automobile business in the 
Employers’ Liability and American Em- 
ployers’ is now being handled by two de- 
partments. The compensation and lia- 
bility department is under the direction 
of Frank W. Martin as superintendent, 
with Alfred A. Heinemann and J. Ches- 
ter Mullen as assistant superintendents. 
Its activities in the field have been di- 
vided territorially into an eastern, a cen- 
tral and southern and a western terri- 
tory. On countrywide risks Messrs. 
Heinemann and Mullen will meet in 
committee with Superintendent Martin. 
The automobile department is under 
the supervision of Frank D. Tibbetts, 
who has the counsel of the above men- 
tioned committee available to him at all 
times. The territorial division in the 
home office of the Employers’ Group 
will in no way affect the activities of 

the field representatives. 





NEW HARE & CHASE CAPITAL 

Percy H. Clark, chairman of the Pre- 
ferred Stockholders Protective Commit- 
tee of Hare & Chase, Inc., Philadelphia 
auto finance firm which had financial 
difficulties last spring, has confirmed a 
report that a plan for recapitalizing the 
company is now under consideration. 

The plan, which is expected to be 
adopted in a few days, will bring into 
the company new interests and additional 
capital. 





SUPERVISING NEW DEPARTMENT 


A. W. Whitney, acting general man- 
ager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, is at the present 
time supervising the newly formed de- 
partment in the bureau to fight fraudu- 
lent claims and “ambulance chasers.” A 
committee has been appointed to select 
a permanent manager for this depart- 
ment and will report its findings shortly. 





WILL NOT TAKE SIDES 
The insurance commissioners on Tues- 
day decided not to take sides with ref- 
erence to compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. 


Federation Plans To 
Popularize Insurance 


DIGGS PAYS TRIBUTE TO WOODS 





Principal Banquet Speaker Was Lieut. 
Governor Of Minnesota; Many . 
Insurance Leaders Present 





That the agitation for compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance in some parts of the 
country is being firmly and effectively 
resisted by the various state federations, 
was clear to anyone who attended the 
annual meeting of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of America at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, Monday afternoon. 

The principal speaker at the meeting 
was William S. Diggs, president of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
who brought out in his address the three 
following important points: First, that 
the popularization of the insurance busi- 
ness with the aid of schools, colleges, 
chambers of commerce and business or- 
ganizations should be undertaken by the 
members of the federation on a national 
scale. 


To Combat Burdensome Taxation 


Second, the inauguration of an “insur- 
ance week” to help carry the message of 
insurance to the nation and to enlighten 
merchants, bankers and the public at 
large on the subject. Third, to combat 
the growing tendency of the state legis- 
latures to tax insurance to the: point 
where it becomes burdensome. 

Mr. Diggs paid a tribute to the late 
E. A. Woods, who he said, had started 
the life insurance course at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and was a great pio- 
neer in such work. 

Speaking of taxation, Mr. Diggs said 
it was evident that the insurance busi- 
ness was being taxed beyond all reason. 
The best way to stop .such retaliatory 
legislation was through education. 

John W. Downs, manager of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation, told of the 
efforts of a group of labor agitators and 
politicians to secure the passage of a 
state compulsory workmen’s: compensa- 
tion insurance law and by means of a 
powerfully organized lobby. This bill was 
rejected by the attorney general of the 
state four different times, he said, so that 
there is little likelihood of there being 
any state fund for workmen’s compensa- 
tion in the state of Massachusetts. 

Leonard L. Saunders, executive secre- 
tary of the New York State Federation, 
was another speaker. 

The annual dinner in the evening was 
attended equally by men and women. R. 
B. Barbour of the Northern, Walter Ben- 
net and Frank L. Gardner of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
were three fire men who were present. 
Tesse S. Phillips, Edson S. Lott, and E. 
Stone were three of the top casualty 
agents present. Superintendent Beha was 
also there. 

William M. Byrne was _ toastmaster. 
Phil C. Braniff of Tulsa, Okla., gave his 
guitar specialty. W. I. Nolan, lieutenant- 
governor of Minnesota talked on “The 
Biggest Business in America.” Three 
guesses. Right. It was insurance. 





ANNUAL MEETING POSTPONED 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, 
usually held in December, has been post- 
poned to some time in January. 





STARTS ACTUARIAL DEP’T. 
The Employers’ Group, headed by Ed- 
ward C. Stone, has established an ac- 
tuarial department in charge of Charles 
L. Schlier. Mr. Schlier was formerly as- 
sociated with the home office of the 
Travelers. 





NEWSPAPER INSURANCE 


The commissioners at the Astor on 
Tuesday indefinitely postponed action 


relative to newspaper coupon insurance. 


——.. 
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Casualty Net Gains 
Shown in Beha’s Report 


—— 
RESULTS OF 109 COMPANIES 





How They Fared in New York State in 
1926; Underwriting Gain Was 
$4,197,053 





A comparison of the 1925 business of 
the 109 stock and mutual casualty com- 
panies entered in New York state with 
that of 1926 is a feature of the third 
volume of Superintendent of Insurance 
James A. Beha’s legislative report for 
1927. This volume is already out while 
the fourth volume will follow shortly. 

It embraces abstracts and tables cover- 
ing the 1926 business of casualty compa- 
nies and carries an appendix with the 
insurance laws of 1927 and abstracts of 


court of appeals decisions and of reports. 


on examination of companies for the year 
ended July 1, 1927. 

The 108 stock and mutual casualty 
companies authorized in New York on 
January 1, 1927, showed assets of $967,- 
314,153, a gain for 1926 of $116,512,100, 
The net surplus was $162,382,975, a gain 
of $30,812,614; capital, $121,369,550, a gain 
of $13,044,550. 

The total income was $727,006,199, an 
increase for 1926 over 1925 of $76,282,176, 
and the total premiums was $663,898,446, 
an increase of $61,806,076. 

The larger premium items, as com- 
pared with 1925, are: 


1925 1926 
Workmen’s compensa- 

CH Mecase rs oe ees $161,186,759 $181,396,283 
Auto Hahility .....4<2 115,338,391 130,354,748 
Fidelity and surety... 86,803,506 90,724,345 
Accident and health.. 75,864,593 79,015,885 
Auto property damage 51,244,793 57,423,854 
Liability other than 

GRAD. cet L ws aise ae 48,928,974 59,727,747 
Burglary and theft... 28,255,047 30,622,969 


625,035, of which $290,111,565 was for 
losses and $51,184,921 for investigation 
and adjustment of claims. Premiums re- 
ceived in New York state were $185,801,- 
604; loss claims paid, $78,768,799. } 
The casualty companies under view 
made a net gain from underwriting in 
1926 of $4,197,053 and a net gain in sur- 
plus of $33,978,508. The 28 title and 
mortgage companies reporting show as- 
sets of $222,142,755; liabilities, $70,966,- 
436; income, $61,606,173; disbursements, 
$39,651,619. Six of these companies were 
organized during the year 1926. 





LEASE LARGER QUARTERS 





Bankers Indemnity of Newark Takes 
Floor and a Half in Essex 
Building 

Due to the rapid expansion of the 
Bankers Indemnity of Newark, and one 
of New Jersey’s youngest casualty com 
panies, the company has been forced to 
lease larger quarters and have taken one 
half of the eleventh and the enti 
twelfth floor of the Essex Building, le 
cated’ at 31 Clinton street. ‘The mw 
quarters, which will not be occupied be- 
fore May 1, covers a floor space of a 
proximately 14,000 square feet. 





TO ENTER SURETY FIELD 


The Central West Casualty will “ 
writing fidelity and surety business ° 
January 1 and in the meantime ™, : 
Smith, president of the company, sat 
the agents to hold on to all sur-ty eo 
ness with which they come in c ntact § 
that the new department may | 
with an exceptional volume in its frst 
month. The manager for the new ¢ 
partment has not yet been mac. 





APPOINT TWO MORE AGENCIES 
Two more agency appointments = 
made this week by the New \ ork : 
demnity, being J. B. Shea a: gene 
agent for casualty and_suret) at ste 
Jose, Cal., and Norton, Hall & Rei 
as general agent for surety at ! ortla! 
Maine. This agency also represents 
company for casualty business 


the 
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Association Of Life Insurance Presidents 


—_— 





Thirteen Billionaire 
Corporations In U. S. 


(Continued from page 18) 


and comfort have been possible only 
through the co-operative mechanism 
known as the corporation. The rapid 
movement of goods, and service through 
transportation facilities, and the perfec- 
tion of quick communication of intelli- 
gence which has become so large a fac- 
tor in our present day civilization, have 
been possible only through the medium 
of corporate enterprise. Co-operation 
and collaboration typify the twentieth 
century attitude in America. Trade 
unions, associations of buyers, associa- 
tions of sellers, associations of produc- 
ers, chambers of commerce, all these at- 
test this point of view, and all, or sub- 
stantially ail, are carried on under a cor- 
porate form of organization. 

“The growth of ‘our leading corpora- 
tions has also made possible the use of 
their larger resources in the employment 
of brains and skill not always available 
to smaller individual enterprises. For 
illustration: trade associations and the 
larger corporations maintain staffs of 
technical men, highly trained in their re- 
spective lines, whose skill is directed 
toward the development of improved 
methods and practices which, in the last 
analysis, enure to the benefit of the 
country as a whole. Co-operative enter- 
prise, exemplified by the large corpora- 
tion, makes for economies in production 
and distribution which are reflected in 
lower costs to consumers and more wide- 
ly available products or service. 

“The growth of our American corpora- 
tions has been along two distinct lines, 
as to function, each mutually dependent 
on the continuance of the other, and to- 
gether furnishing the substantial basis 
on which American business is founded. 
These two quite distinct classes of cor- 
porations are, on the one hand, the prop- 
ertied corporations and, on the other, 
the monied corporations. In the former 
class, the properties corporations, we 
find our railroads, our public utilities and 
our manufacturing enterprises. Of the 
latter, we have insurance companies, 
savings banks and mortgage loan insti- 
tutions, the function of each of which 
1s to convert income, by means of in- 
vestment, into fixed capital, into goods, 
more or less permanent form, or into 
essential services. Commercial banks pro- 
vide our circulating capital.” 

The Billionaire Corporations 

After civing the list of corporations 
having 
Mr. Lincoln said: 

_ The vrowth of these thirteen corpora- 
tions to billion dollar size and the growth 
of countless other corporations to large 
but relative modest proportions, is con- 
‘emporancous with and quite likely has 
much to do with the outstanding posi- 
tion of the United States in the com- 
mercial activities of the world. We are 
told thai, while we in the United States 
number hut 7% of the population of the 
World, we have 33 1/3% of its railroad 
Inileage, 61% of its telephones, 83% of 
Its automobiles and, in the particular 
i of activity in which this associa- 
se interested, 71% of the world’s 
“ insurance. 

American life insurance corporations 
a caught the spirit of growth with 
a and have been aggressive in pre- 
a Ing the economic necessity of life in- 

Tance. They have made the average 
jverican appreciate the dollar value of 
o life to his family and so, more than 
ny other citizen of the world, the 
ag has sought to protect that val- 
, both present and prospective, through 
ife insurance.” 

Life Insurance Assets and the Man in 

a the Street 

Ontinuing, Mr. Lincoln said: 


more than a billion assets each, 


“Time does not permit us to charac- 
terize the vast influence which this 
growth of life insurance has had in sta- 
bilizing the home and in enabling the 
family to be better prepared for the ever 
more exacting demands of life. The 
principal part of the assets, on which the 
world’s life insurance rests, is in the 
hands of American companies. The de- 
votion of these vast assets—for the most 
part owned by the policyholders, collec- 
tively—to the direct and indirect benefit 
of such policyholders and of our coun- 
try at large, is a factor of no small mo- 
ment in the prosperity of the nation. In 
contemplating these assets we should not 
overlcok the responsibilities that are to 
be set up against them, not alone with 
respect to actual financial obligations 
arising out of proper accountancy, but 
also as to those more or less undefined 
obligations, the fulfillment of which has 
gained for the institution of life insur- 
ance the high regard in which it is held. 

“When the ‘man in the street’ reads 
of assets of over a billion dollars in a 
single institution, does he give thought 
to what they represent? If possessed 
by a bank, he should remember that they 
are held to pay depositors and other 
creditors, and used to aid in the devel- 
opment and financing of business; if by 
a public service corporation, he should 
remember that, against those assets, 
there lies an obligation to perform a 
service absolutely necessary in the com- 
plex life of a modern community. He 
should appreciate that corporate assets 
constitute working capital without which 
neither employment nor production could 
be kept up on a scale essential to our 
material prosperity and continued indus- 
trial expansion. 


“And so, with the life insurance com- 
pany, the layman should appreciate that 
these billions of dollars in assets are not 
free funds to be expended at the whim 
of their custodians. On the contrary, 
they are expended in the daily and hour- 
ly payment of the obligations for which 
they were received. The word ‘expend- 
ed’ is not to be confused with the word 
‘invested.’ It is well known that the 
premium payments of policyholders flow 
into a common reservoir out of which, 
by means of investments, they are di- 
rected back into multitudes of useful 
channels. The course of these invest- 
ments has been repeatedly pointed out, 
and it has been shown how such funds 
are used in aid of the material expansion 
of the country, through city and farm 
loans and through purchase of govern- 
ment, railroad and utilities obligations: 

“Beyond contractual obligations, life 
insurance has come to recognize many 
undefined responsibilities which properly 
belong to the institution. For instance, 
the form of insurance which is appro- 
priate to one individual’s circumstances 
may be entirely inappropriate for an- 
other’s. Companies now make it their 
business, so far as is reasonably possi- 
ble, to review the situation of the in- 
sured and to see to it that each policy- 
holder’s insurance is in the form best 
adapted to his needs. Further, they 
seek, in every possible way, to prevent 
lapsation, by active canvass to that end, 
and, failing to keep the policy in force, 
by seeing to it that the value of the 
policy is availed of for such further pro- 
tection as it will afford. 

“Then, there is policyholders’ welfare 
work. Many companies are affording 
free health examinations, distributing 
health literature and, in some cases, giv- 
ing free visiting nurse service to the 
needier class of their policyholders. Such 
services are conceived to be a fair part 
of the obligation of the life insurance 
company to its policyholders and_ are, 
therefore, treated as proper expenditures 
in meeting such obligation. 

“Thus the institution of life insurance 


‘ is that of management. 


is at all times prepared to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. Growth into these im- 
mense proportions has not lessened its 
ability to meet them. Year by year, 
decade by decade, the business has grown 
and the individual companies have grown. 
Criticism there has been, and improve- 
ment, but no critic has been able to say 
that the increasing amount of insurance, 
written within accepted limits as to cost 
of putting new business on the books, is 
anything but helpful to the community, 
not alone in affording provision against 
immediate financial distress in millions 
of families but also in promoting, to a 
degree entirely undreamed of in earlier 
days in this country, and still little ap- 
preciated abroad, a species of genuinely 
wholesome thrift. 


Life Management 


“In so far as vastly larger amounts 
of life insurance are being written or to 
be written, the assets of the writing com- 
panies must and will increase. When 
the community is ready to say that no 
more insurance or a limited amount of 
insurance only is appropriate to its 
needs, then it may say that company as- 
sets are too large and that limits should 
be put on their further growth. Till 
then, it is plain that the nation will be 
best served by the continued natural ex- 
pansion of the institution of life insur- 
ance. So long as life insurance meets 
its obligations, not only in the narrow 
sense of paying claims but also in the 
bigger, broader sense of meeting its in- 
tangible responsibilities, the mere mat- 
ter of size, as compared with this, that 
or the other criterion of the present or 
of the past, is a matter of no conse- 
quence. 


One more supposedly related question 
These vast bus- 
inesses, these large accumulations, have 
grown through and under the guidance 
of organizations built up as the business 
has grown. The mechanism of operation, 
the facility in handling countless mat- 
ters of detail, to say nothing of the res- 
olution of those larger matters of policy 
which respond to public requirements, 
have not been predetermined. They are 
the product of an evolution as distinct 
as any in the physical world. If the 
business were now being inaugurated, 
with no background of experience, other 
methods of management and control 
might possibly be a debatable subject. 
But now, with a successful experience of 
three-quarters of a century as a back- 
ground, with twenty years of remarka- 
ble public service, with highest ideals of 
responsibility continuously translated in- 
to actuality, who shall say that a better 
form of management is to be had by 
resort to some nostrum or other? Is 
government so uniformly satisfactory in 
its own field that it could be expected 
to surpass the efficiency which has been 
achieved under private control, were it 
to be placed in active charge of the 
business of life insurance?” 





DENVER CHARITY DRIVE 

Denver life -insurance men took a 
prominent part in the Community Chest 
Campaign which raised over $700,000 for 
fifty-one charitable, relief and character 
building agencies of that city in Novem- 
ber. 

J. Stanley Edwards, general agent of 
the Aetna Life is president of the chest 
and was general chairman of the cam- 
paign. Isadore Samuels, general agent 
of the New England Mutual Life, was 
in charge of the campaign army or solic- 
iting organization of more than two thou- 
sand workers, which included several 


other Life and Casualty men and wo- 
men. 


JACK MAISH PROMOTED 





Made Head Of The Revival And Con- 
servation Department Of Western & 
Southern; Other Changes 


Jack Maish, of the Harvard class of 
1926, has been placed in charge of the 
revival and conservation departments of 
the Western & Southern Life. F. C. 
Turner, who has been with the com- 
pany over thirty years, has been trans- 
ferred from the Ordinary department to 
the financial department. 


The field force of the company has 
been supplied with Christmas greeting 
cards which are to be sent to President 
Williams by every representative who 
produces $5,000 or more Ordinary be- 
tween December 1 and 22. None of the 
Christmas cards can be mailed by non- 
producers. . 

Superintendent T. S. Thomas has been 
transferred from Pittsburgh North to the 
Pittsburgh East district office and is suc- 
ceeded in the former district by P. J. 
O’Neill, who has been promoted from 
assistant superintendent. 


M. S. Sloan Praises 


Insurance Business 
(Continued from page 18) 
have studied and the business men and 
workers who have seen.” 

In conclusion Mr. Sloan said: 

“We have pride in our work, personal 
joy in our tasks, a sense of public duty 
in our approach to them. This problem 
of Government invasion of the power 
field is our problem, to be sure, but not 
ours alone. It is yours, since your com- 
panies are owners of light and power 
company ‘securities. It is the general 
public’s, since it is public money which 
must be taken to put Government into 
this business. It is still more the pub- 
lic’s since the question whether Govern- 
ment shall enter business—any business, 
anywhere—involves a fundamental de- 
parture from American principles.” 


Nearly 1,000 Attend 
Funeral Of E. A. Woods 


(Continued from page 13) 
bearers, including Mr. Myrick, Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Powell, Gage E. Tarbell, for- 
mer vice-president of the Equitable So- 
ciety, H. C. McEldowney, president, 
Union Trust of Pittsburgh; George E 
Tenner, former governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; Robert Wardrop, chairman,of the 
board of the People’s Trust of Pitts- 
burgh; James. H. Lockhart, president, 
Lockhart Steel Co. of Pittsburgh, and a 
good many members of the Woods 
Agency. 

The funeral arrangements were in 
charge of William M. Duff and William 
J. Powell, associates of Mr. Woods, as- 
sisted by his private secretary and Miss 
Bertha Strauss, one of the agency’s big 
writers. 

General agents of other companies in 
Pittsburgh who were present included 
William C. Lyne, of the Union Central; 
Royal S. Goldsbury, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life; Thomas Pomery, of the 
New England Mutual and John T. Shir- 








- ley, Connecticut General. Arthur G. Ash- 


brook, agent of the Provident Mutual 
Life in Pittsburgh, was also present. 

Equitable Society general agents from 
other cities included Alexander E. Pat- 
terson of Chicago; Herman Moss of 
Cleveland; Roy Hartzell of Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Courtney Barber of Chicago. 

The former chancellor of the oe 
sity of Pittsburgh S. B. McCormick, at- 
tended, as well as the Reverend Doctor 
J. A. Kelso, president of the Western 
Theological Seminary. 
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Says Insurance Gives 
Men Economic Freedom 


A. B. JOHNSON’S FINE ARTICLE 





Director, Independence Companies, Con- 
trasts Condition of American Work- 
er With British Brother 





The November number of “Human 
Relations,” published by the Independ- 
ence Companies, ccntains an interesting 
and illuminative article by Alba B. John- 
son, who is a director of that group as 
well as a former president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, entitled “Insur- 
ance, the American Way.” He shows 
that the great growth of insurance in 
this country has paralleled that of in- 
dustry and contrasts the condition of 
the American worker, made more or less 
independent through the medium of in- 
surance, with that of the British worker 
forced to make use of the “dole” and 
other such charitable and_ socialistic 
measures to help better his condition. 
He writes in part as follows: 

“The development of insurance as a 
social force has been practically coin- 
cident with the development of the in- 
dustrial era, to which, in this country at 
least, it has been closely related. The 
so-called industrial era may be said to 
date from the beginning of the last cen- 
tury in England, when the large-scale 
operations of mining and manufacture 
began to build up the nation’s wealth. 
Unfortunately, it was marked by the ex- 
ploitation of labor to a deplorable de- 
gree; men, women and children were 
forced to labor for excessive hours, 
sometimes from 6 A. M. to 8 P. M., and 
for the merest pittance in the way of 
wages. 

Wretched Working Conditions 

“Living and working under wretched 
conditions, undernourished, insufficiently 
clothed, and a prey to occupational dis- 
eases, the life of the toiler became al- 
most insupportable. In fact, in many 
cases, the exploitation of the workers by 
the employers was carried on to the 


maximum degree consistent with the 
very existence of the workers. 
“Such conditions brought about the 


trades union movement, since the pro- 
tective co-operation afforded by trades 
unionism seemed the only possible means 
for obtaining relief. The unions at first 
had the status of outlaws and came 
under the legislation forbidding ‘con- 
spiracy.’ However, so necessary and in- 
evitable was the new movement that the 
conspiracy laws were gradually modified, 
and the co-operative efforts of the 
workers, exerted through many years, 
brought about a great reduction in the 
hours of labor. 

“T mention these things because they 
explain the great hold obtained by the 
unions upon British industry—a hold 
which within the past few years has se- 
riously interfered with British industrial 
welfare—and because it forms such a 
marked contrast to the conditions of 
labor in the United States. Here, with 
a high degree of individual freedom and 
the relative scarcity of labor, the trades 
union movement was delayed for some 
decades, and although now highly de- 
veloped in some industries, as a na- 
tional force it has been less dominant 
than in England. 

“The much discussed ‘dole’ was a pre- 
war experiment, but became a terrible 
burden upon British prosperity under 
war and post-war conditions. In contrast 
to this, the American tendency has been 
towards the getting of results volunta- 
rily and working out a solution through 
the operation of public opinion instead of 


Large Toll In Fatal 
N. Y. Hunting Accidents 


28 KILLED AND 71 INJURED 





During Years 1923 To 1926 Average 
Number Of Deaths 20 
And 64 Hurt 





Albany, Nov. 25.—Out of twenty-eight 
fatal hunting accidents reported to the 
department of conservation between Oc- 
tober 15 and November 20 of this year, 
fourteen hunters were killed by being 
shot by their own guns. There were also 
seventy-one persons injured. 

During the years 1923 to 1926, in- 
clusive, hunting accidents averaged at 
the rate of ninety-two a year. The aver- 
age number killed was twenty and the 
average number injured was sixty-four. 
Killed and injured statistics for the past 
five years follows: 


Year Killed Injured 
1923 20 77 
1924 19 54 
1925 29 86 
1926 15 62 
1927 28 71 


This season twelve hunters were killed 
by guns in the hands of their compan- 
ions. Eleven deer hunters were injured 
by the accidental discharge of their own 
guns or the guns of companions. 

Seventeen hunters were injured while 
shooting game birds and animals by the 
discharge of their own guns, and thirty 
hunters by the discharge of guns in the 
hands of their companions. 

Nine hunters were injured by being 
struck by stray bullets. One guide was 
mistaken for a deer by a member of his 
own party and killed. Practically all of 
these accidents could have been avoided 
by a thorough knowledge of firearms 
and care in their use. 





F. & S. LECTURES POPULAR 





111 Are Registered and Attendance Is 
Close to 100% at Each Class; Some 
Changes in Lectures 
The fidelity and surety lecture course 
for junior surety students of the In- 
surance Society of New York has been 
so popular this term that 111 are regis- 
tered and the attendance has been close 

to 100% at each session. 

Last week Kenneth H. Wood, assist- 
ant manager, New York office of United 
States F. & G,, lectured on the pro- 
duction end of bankers’ and brokers’ 
blanket bonds. His talk will be reviewed 
in an early issue. This week W. Mac- 
Rae Ford, superintendent, court bond de- 
partment, Standard Accident, gives his 
slant on production problems in fiduciary 
and court bonds, also to be reviewed. 

For the following week—on Decem- 
ber 15—William E. McKell, vice-presi- 
dent, American Surety, will talk on the 
production of public official bonds in- 
stead of Charles E. Millen of the same 
company. The January 26th lecture on 
Mortgage bond guarantees will be pre- 
sented by E. J. Donnegan, vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Casualty, instead of 
W. P. Stanton of the same comnanv. 








under legal compulsion. At this point 
there enters in a factor which, in a sense, 
is America’s answer to the English dole 
requirements. This factor is the great and 
growing employment of insurance policies 
by means of which the American work- 
man, as a part of his own thrift and his 
voluntary, intelligent action secures that 
financial safeguard for which his Brit- 
ish counterpart relies upon govern- 
mental charity. 

“The American ideal includes the lib- 
erty of the individual to order his own 
life. economically as well as politically, 
and this has one of its most immediate 
applications in the marvelous growth of 
life insurance. Thus in an organized, 
systematic, almost matter-of-fact way, 
millions of men now set aside a fraction 
of their incomes during their earning pe- 
riod, so that their wives and children 
may be independent of all charity, gov- 
ernmental or otherwise, in later years. 


MUST PAY CONVICT 





Insane Employe of Railroad Is 
Covered by Group Policy of 
Prudential 

The New York “World” prints the 
following dispatch from its Nashville 
(Tenn.) correspondent: » 

Held to be “totally disabled” for his 
accustomed employment as a railroad 
shop employe because he is serving a 
life sentence in the Tennessee Peniten- 
tiary for attacking a ten year old girl 
last March, R. T. Maddin, adjudged in- 
sane since he began his prison sentence, 
has gained a verdict to recover on a 
$3.000 life insurance policy after a jury 
trial in the Circuit Court. The case 
sets a new precedent in Tennessee. 

At the time of his commitment to jail 
Maddin was an employe of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
road. The road tock out a group pol- 
icv on all its employes with The Pru- 
dentinl Under this policy emploves in 
Maddin’s class were to receive $3,000 in 
case of becoming totally disabled be- 
fore the age of sixtv. Insanity is the 
basis of Maddin’s claim. 


Held 


ROYAL INDEMNITY APPOINMENT 

The Roval Indemnity has appointed 
Moore & Moore of Waco, Texas, as its 
general agents. 





Occupational 
Classification Of 
United States Census 


(Continued from Page 8) 

ers. Finally, many occupations were 
combined under a number of residuary 
groups. such as semiskilled operatives in 
candy factories, semis'illed operatives in 
cotton mills, etc. While not strictly oc- 
cupational, these residuary groups have 
a great deal of occupational significance; 
for the workers comprising each of them 
form a group which in many respects is 
occupationally homogeneous. Thus, the 
workers included in each of the residu- 
ary groups included under “Manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries” are 
factory operatives mainly belonging to 
the semiskilled class. In each extractive 
industry, the nature of the returns was 
such that it was deemed best to com- 
bine the laborers and the semiskilled 
workers. 

Impracticable to Collect All Statistics 

Desired 

In the United States, with its great 
diversification of industries, the minute 
subdivision of processes in each indus- 
try, and the large number of areas for 
which statistics must be reported, it is 
impracticable to collect and publish all 
the occupation statistics statisticians and 
others mav desire for their own uses. 
The special requests for occupation sta- 
tistics, made of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, are both very numerous and very 
diverse. They vary all the way from a 
request for the number of gainfully em- 
ploved men who walk on slippery sur- 
faces, and a request for the number who 
wear overalls, to a request for the num- 
ber of women who work in their own 
homes without salaries or wages and 
without the aid of servants. But while 
the Bureau of the Census cannot collect 
and publish all the special occupation 
statistics desired, its purpose is to collect 
and publish, so far as practicable, the 
statistics needed in common by most of 
the users of occupation statistics. 

Census Statistics of Interest to 
Insurance Men 

The foregoing discussion makes it plain 
that Census occupation statistics are not 
so classified as to meet all the needs of 
insurance men. Yet insurance men 
should find much of interest in these sta- 
tistics. For whether the problem under 
discussion be one of those in which they 
are peculiarly interested—the problems 
of health, accident risks and indemnities, 
insurance benefits, unemployment, etc.— 
or whether it be one of those in which 
they are less particularly interested—the 
problems of intemperance, pauperism, 
crime, etc.—its solution necessitates a 
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careful consideration of occupations 
And Census statistics are the only occy. 
pation statistics that cover the entire 
United States. 

_ Insurance men are greatly interested 
in the people and in their social and eco. 
nomic status. Now there probably is no 
other word that tells so much about 4 
man and his status, socially, intellecty- 
ally, and economically, as does the mere 
mention of his occupation. The term 
“blacksmith” calls to mind a certain type 
of man, the term “lawyer” another type, 
and the term “preacher” still another 
type. A man’s occupation tells you not 
only what he does during one-third of 
the twenty-four hours of each day, but it 
indicates, with considerable degree of ac- 
curacy, his manner of life for the other 
sixteen hours—the kind of associates he 
will have, the kind of clothes he will 
wear, the kind of house he will live in, 
and the kind of food he will eat. And it 
indicates these things, not only for the 
man himself, but, usually, for his entire 
family. 

These Statistics Are of Especial Interest 

to Insurance 

But what is there in Census occupa- 
tion statistics of especial interest to in- 
surance men? Of course they are inter- 
ested in the statistics relating to them- 
selves—in these facts, for example: That, 
from 1910 to 1920, the number of insur- 
ance officials increased from 9,501 to 
15,060, while the number of agents in- 
creased from 88,463 to 119,918; that the 
number of women agents more than 
doubled, reaching 5,083 in 1920; that, in 
1920, 100,043 of the agents were native 
white, 16,897 foreign-born white, 2922 
Negro, 10 Indian, 6 Chinese, and 38 Jap- 
anese; that 970 of the agents in 1920 were 
18 and 19 years of age, 8,712 were 20 to 
24, 65,150 were 25 to 44, 37,962 were 45 
to 64, and 6.951 were 65 years of age 
and over; that over one-half of the 
agents were reported from 8 states in 
1920, and over one-seventh of them from 
the state of New York. 

Insurance men are greatly interested 
in learning at what age men finish their 
life’s work, and to what extent they be- 
come dependent in old age. Some of 
the leading insurance companies have 
stated that at 65 years of age 85% of the 
men of this country have failed in the 
struggle for existence and are dependent 
on friends, relatives, or charity. Can 
this be true? What do Census occupa- 
tion statistics show? They show that, 
in 1920, 60.1% of the men 65 years of 
age and over were engaged in gainful 
occupations—7,665 of them being insut- 
ance agents and officials. If, from the 
reported 60.1% gainfully employed, lib- 
eral deduction be made because of the 
well-known tendency of retired men t0 
report their former occupations, and be- 
cause of the cases in which men, though 
occupied, did not work either continuous: 
ly or regularly, it is still quite probable 
that in 1920 at least 50% of the men © 
years of age and over were actually an 
regularly employed. Certainly, no large 
proportion of these regularly employed 
men were dependent. To their number 
must be added the considerable number 
—estimated by different persons as 
ing 10% or more—who, though no longer 
gainfully employed, were living on thelt 
own incomes. Hence, these statistics 
dicate that in 1920 probably not over 
40% of the men 65 years of age and over 
were actually dependent on friends, rela- 
tives, or charity. 

Census occupation statistics have been 
used to determine the ability of the per 
ple of the different communities t? le 
scribe for bonds, or to coniribute 
charitable funds. They have been ey 
also, to determine the extent to wae 
the people of the respective commas 2 
are sufficiently intellectual to be ae 
ested in reading certain magazines, tr 
have sufficient incomes to enable we 
to buy these magazines. Might they". 
be used advantageously—especially is 
life and accident companies—@s on pon 
cipal factor in determining the ki dif- 
amount of insurance needed in. the 


mak “43 the 
ferent communities, and the ability 0 4 
communities to buy this insurance: 
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